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The Stethosco pe and Pulmotor 


Years ago the Soapine package, shown above, with its 
whale trade-mark and the slogan “Soapine did it,’ were 
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This whale swam around in the national wash-tub 
till he got tremendously big and fat. Then his promoters 
decided it was a waste of money to advertise. Slowly 
and surely competition closed in and harpooned him. 
Unobserved he took a dive and failed to come up. 

Recently, new management took charge. They found 
Mr. Whale lying on the bottom. They fished him up, 
applied the stethoscope of sales effort and found signs 
of life. They brought the pulmotor of advertising into 
play and Soapine came alive with a powerful swish of 
his flukes. 

The Kendall Manufacturing Company, of Providence, 
R. I., say: “Without a shadow of doubt, the early part 
of 1926 will see Soapine sales pass the high spot of the 
biggest year the- business ever had.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Purchasing Guide;—so comprehensive 
and efficient that a large portion of the 
important industrial and mercantile buyers 
(all lines, everywhere, every day, buying every 
product) now refer to it to find where to buy, 
Also an important foreign circulation. 


Caters primarily 
to the user— 
aims at 100% 
completeness 
regardless of 
advertising. 


PAID 
SUBSCRIBERS 


not merely 
CIRCULATION 
They want it, 
order it, 
use it. 
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A. B.C. 
MEMBER 


(THE ONLY ONE) “ 4500 Pages 9 x 12 








It presents the sales message to the right man 
at the right time. Space, costing for only 
one issue a year, Continues in full effect every 
day in the year, and brings continuous 
direct returns. 


2300 ADVERTISERS Mos hn ir 
Most of them use ‘‘Keys’’ and know what they get. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE—20 W. Jackson Boul.—Phone Harrison 3730 
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When the Salesman Breaks House 
Rule 147 


This Sales Manager Claims That Some Rule-Breaking Salesmen Are 
Decided Assets 


By a New York Sales Manager 


F salesmen were machines in- 

stead of human, the fun would 
go out of being a sales manager. 

Yet, several of my _ scientific 
brethren wrestle prayerfully with 
me because I continue to employ 
not less than a dozen of the liveliest 
high-steppers who ever took 
liberties with prices, policies, sys- 
tems and methods. 

It is not a sinecure to preside 
over the destinies of a large sales 
force, even when they all remem- 
ber Rule No. 147, Paragraph 3, 
Clause “d.” But, to my mind, it is 
a whole lot more fun to play with 
a kitten than to pat a cat. And I 
find myself more devoted to the 
kittens, whose sharp teeth have 
chewed up my slippers and torn 
my sweaters. 

The real cause behind the over- 
stepping of rules and regulations 
is that the salesman is human. He 
lives on orders. And the more 
human he is, the more apt he is to 
accept “for approval” orders which 
would be wholly desirable but 
for—— 

Let’s be specific. Last week one 
of our liveliest veteran salesmen— 
a boundary over-stepper of repu- 
tation—took a $2,000 order for our 
latest specialty. The order was 
straight as a string but for an ad- 
vertising allowance of something 
over $300; the expense of a booth 
at an exhibition, and about five 
times the amount of miniature 
samples we would ordinarily give 
with an order of this size. 


Here is what I did. In place of 
the advertising allowance, which 
would have been an injustice to 
many of our good friends in the 
trade to whom I have denied 
similar requests, I placed at the dis- 
posal of our new customer con- 
sumer salesmen for a month, with 
the proviso that he would fea- 
ture our new specialty in his 
own advertising. In place of the 
booth at the exposition, I offered 
to supply a professional decorator 
for the dealer’s own booth. In 
place of the almost incredible 
amount of samples, I gave the 
limit, but I built for them, through 
our sales promotion manager, a 
direct-mail campaign which we 
jointly financed. 

One reason that I am using the 
past tense is that the order was 
made to stick by a 200-word night 
letter. 

It is perfectly in order to ask 
me why, if this salesman was such 
a star, he didn’t do just what I 
did. The answer is that he did 
not know that he could do the 
things that I did—and more than 
that, it is highly probable that, at 
the time, they would not have 
been acceptable to the dealer. 

I will go so far as to say that 
the salesman is frequently wise 
when he makes an occasional “over 
the border” sale, and makes the 
sales manager earn part of his 
salary in solving the problem of 
making the order acceptable. 

Last month, another of this 
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break-the-rules squad landed an ac- 
count on which we had been work- 
ing for ten years without success. 
This was a key account for a 
whole and prosperous covey. The 
hook in the order was found in the 
fact that our man authorized the 
return of some of our toilet 
preparations which were so old 
that, on their arrival at our fac- 
tory, our veteran salesman with 
thirty years’ service plus, turned 
to the newcomers who have been 
with us only two decades, and, 
doffing his hat, said: “My boys, 
them was the days when we put 
out goods that was goods. Look 
at the woodcuts on those labels!” 

Now Rule 147, Paragraph 6, 
Clause “e,” expressly prohibits any 
allowance ‘whatsoever, in part or in 
whole, on merchandise that has 
been out of our sacred walls more 
than five years. 

Did I make that order stick? 
Yes, sir, and yes, madam! 

For I knew the old crab on the 
other end of the line. He could 
sell—if he put his heart and soul 
and horny hands into it—about 
$15,000 worth of toilet prepara- 
tions annually. 

He had not sold since 1913. 

Please remember that I have a 
family dependent upon me, and 
that I am not as quick at ducking 
as I was as a freshman. With this 
warning, I will tell you that I 
wrote this new customer that, 
through remarkable good-fortune, 
a number of the items which he 
returned were those missing from 
our museum and, because of their 
rarity, justified our making a de 
cided exception to Rule 147, Para- 
graph 6, Clause “e.” 

It is entirely true that a number 
of the items returned had a high 
sentimental value. And if a sales 
manager can’t set in dollars the 
value of sentiment, he should call 
in the advertising manager, who is 
certainly doubly qualified in this 
particular direction. And the ad- 
vertising manager agreed, to a 
cent, with my appraisal. 

One of my best friends tells me 
that my system is all wrong. He 
says: “When one of your sales- 
men pulls a bone and over-steps 
your rules, send him back and 
make him sell the order or lose it. 
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Particularly if he is on commission 
and pays his own expenses, it will 
take but a few times before you 
will cure him of sending in orders 
that are an insult.” 

My good friend is correct. For 
when you send back a salesman 
under such circumstances and 
with such instructions, he will lose 
the order, nine times out of ten— 
and he’ll never bother to send in 
those $2,000 orders for new 
specialties except when they are 
on the order form prescribed by 
Rule 147, Paragraph 4, Clause “a.” 

All of which would mean, in the 
course of a year, perhaps $100,000 
worth of business that we would 
not get. To be sure, we’d never 
miss it, because we would never 
know about it. But there are kinds 
of bliss based on ignorance which 
we cannot afford. 

Advance datings are an _ evil 
which has crept into our industry. 
I have fought them because for 
us, apart from two seasonal dat- 
ings, they are not sound merchan- 
dising. But what are you going to 
do when a salesman, after battling 
a whole week-end with a new job- 
bing outlet in Oklahoma City, and 
landing a carload in the face of 
greater. demand for competitor 
merchandise and decidedly lower 
prices on a_ standard line sold 
f. o. b. Chicago against our f. o. b. 
New York, gives six months’ ad- 
vance dating—two months more 
than our good old Rule No. 147 
permits? 

Here is what I did. In the first 
place, we could not possibly ac- 
cept the dating. Nor could we af- 
ford, in the middle of the success- 
ful fight we were waging against 
advance datings, to inaugurate a 
new policy and include this as one 
of the cases falling under it. Nor 
could we offer any substitute 
which, in my long-distance judg- 
ment, would be effective. 

Jack Hall—the salesman in the 
case—made clear in his letter that 
the jobber’s buyer had told him 
flatly that it was a “take it or 
leave it” order, and that only this 
dating would fill the bill, because of 
its other commitments. So I wrote 
the jobber: 


Thank you very much for the sincere 
proof of your preference for Peerless 
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Have You Ever Bought 
A Plow? 


ROBABLY not one adver- 
tising man in a hundred 
has ever bought a plow, but 
all of you realize its usefulness. 





Even though Christian Herald 
may not be your favorite mag- 
azine, it is important to keep 
in mind that over 70% of our 
readers renew each year. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Paul Maynard, Adv. Mgr 
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Patented Products, as shown by the 
order which you gave our representative, 
Mr. Hall. Thank you for your cour- 
tesies to him while in Oklahoma City, 
of which he has written us. It would 
be a great pleasure to write you that 
the order had been entered and that 
your car would go forward at once. 

You will be interested to know that 
128 years ago—when our business was 
five years old—the great-grandfather of 
our present president made the decision 
which is responsible for our leading 
the industry today. While we were a 
struggling youngster he was offered the 
opportunity to sell a remarkably large 
quantit or those days, provided we 
would bottle it under a customer’s label. 
After looking at the matter from every 
angle he wrote his appreciation of the 
offer, but declined it. The history of 
every enterprise in our industry since 
that time has shown that no concern 
which has failed to build a policy which 
protects both itself and its customers 
can endure. 

This ‘original decision has proved its 
wisdom, and our growth has been due 
in no small part to the establishment of 
mutually fair and profitable prices and 
policies, and to their maintenance. 

In Oklahoma there is a business race 
which has just started. You know the 
manufacturers. involved—really only 
three in number. Ten years from now 
there will be no question as to the 
winner. Ten years from now you will 
want to be awarded the profits which 
go with your selecting the winner rather 
than one of the losers. 

So it is really a case of your deter- 
mining the winner of the race well in 
advance. 

You will receive within a day after 
you receive this, a letter from the 
largest wholesaler East of the Mississippi. 
Within seven days after you receive 
this, a letter will come to you from the 
largest wholesaler West of the Missis- 
sippi. In each case the letter will 
come from its ranking management 
official. 

This letter will tell you why they 
decided many years ago to select us as 
the most probable winner in their ter- 
ritory and how well their judgment has 
been justified. 

There are many forms of profit-mak- 
ing sales assistance which we can extend 
to you—and there will be many more 
in the next ten years. If you can find 
in our record and our promise of 
achievement as shown by our record 
sufficient justification now to select us 
as the winner in this Oklahoma race, 
we believe that you will be willing to 
go without the decided but temporary 
convenience of the four months’ dating 
which you have specified, and accept 
the maximum discount which we extend 
to our largest customers. 

And we shall remember as well as 
appreciate a favorable. decision. 


Largely because the buyer hap- 
pened to be in a very favorable 
frame of mind at the moment he 
received my letter, I was able to 
do through it exactly what the 
salesman would have done had he 
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been similarly blessed. I made the 
order stick, on acceptable terms, 

One of our best salesmen is 
also our most consistent boundary 
over-stepper. He prides himself on 
guessing our policies months ahead, 
He thinks that it is a deadly secret 
that he helps us establish policies 
in many cases by over-stepping 
our existing boundaries. For he 
is wise enough to know that if he 
writes in and says that he does 
not think that some one of our 
policies is wholly sound, we can 
beat him in an academic argument. 
But he knows, also, that if he sends 
in a whale of an order—I’ll cite an 
example in a moment —our 
academic robe will drop from our 
shoulders and we’ll make an over- 
alls decision in regard to said 
policy. 

Here is the example. In August, 
1924, our policies and prices were 
national in scope. We had fixed 
f. o. b. points. We had fixed dis- 
counts. Any legitimate dealer any- 
where in these United States could 
buy a specific quantity on these 
terms—and no others. Then came 
crashing in an order for three car- 
loads from one of the biggest 
wholesalers in the Southwest—con- 
ditional upon our withdrawing the 
quantity discount on which we sold 
retailers. Naturally, this with- 
drawal was from their stand- 
point and need affect only their 
territory. 

Academically, we could argue 
the wisdom of their policy. From 
an overalls standpoint, with this 
smashing order as a basis for 
thought, we looked into the order 
and found it wholly sound—al- 
most everywhere. But we found 
that in certain jobbing zones which 
we had already recognized was 
promising material for academic 
debate. This three carload order 
was responsible for our lining our 
own pockets with much gold since 
that time, by changing from an 
easy - to - remember-and -easy- to- 
handle policy to one thoroughly 
sound and equitable—and one 
which permitted us to accept this, 
and many other carload orders 
since that time, which we would 
not otherwise have received. 

This year, in that particular 
territory, we will have shipped over 
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| 
“‘Page the hearse!”’ 


“Trying to take a wheel off that car, Crazy?” 

“Oh, let him commit suicide if he wants to. His 
mother can use his insurance.” 

“Not on your life, Bimbo! I’m goin’ to collect that 
dough for myself.” 

Boys in their teens look upon insurance with respect. 
They may be shy on forms, but deep down inside there 
is a profound regard and ready understanding. 

Life insurance companies can very well begin an 
educational campaign among the youth of today which 
will reap remarkable profits from the young men of 
tomorrow. 

Through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN 
Boy, you can tell 500,000 young men about your ser- 
vice. And the time is ripe! 80 per cent of these half- 
million readers are of high school age. 14 to 18 years 
old. Just at the age when taking out insurance is most 
inexpensive. You've a great investment story for these 
fellows and they’re ready to be interested. Their dads 
are ready to listen too. For twenty-five years THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been educating the youth of 
America to look forward to, to prepare their minds 
and bodies and resources for, manhood. 

Your story in THE AMERICAN Boy will fall upon 
ready ears and sympathetic minds. Put your name 
before half a million youngsters who will soon be men. 
Advertising to them now will make them easier to 
sign up when they have incomes of their own. Copy 
received by November 10th will appear in January. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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ENGLAND andl 4 
are facing thet Q 


ForTY-ONE per cent of the world’s in- 
ternational trade is controlled by Great 
Britain and America. 

Fifty-four per cent of all merchant ship- 
ping flies the British or American flag. 

Today as never before world trade looks 
to England and America for leadership. 

Here lies the opportunity for these two 
nations to establish international trade on 
a firm and lasting foundation. 

England’s centuries of experience in 
penetrating remote corners of the globe 
have blazed the trail in opening up new 
markets. 
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) AMERICA 
mM greatest opportunity 


America, in keeping pace with her own 
rapidly growing population, has been 
forced to develop in advertising a means 
to sell to new markets. 


Working together England and Amer- 
ica can combine their experience to the 
advantage of both. Upon this sound basis 
of large scale marketing and selling will be 
built the future of world commerce. 





J. Water THompson ComMPANY 


Advertising 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 

LONDON: Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
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sixty-five solid cars, as against 
‘forty-eight in the highest of the 
War years—and the retailers have 
taken kindly to our change in 
policy, largely because we spent 
less than $5,000 in explaining it to 
them in person instead of sending 
them letters. 

But there is always the other 
side to the story. Not always, by 
any means, am I able to make 
these rule-breaking orders stick. 
By no means do I always attempt 
to make them stick. 

One of our Chicago city sales- 
men secured the promise of an 
incredibly large order from a 
wholesaler—provided we would 
grant an allowance of 1% per cent 
in lieu of breakage. This com- 
pany undoubtedly wanted to fea- 
ture our standard and nationally 
advertised line, but needed an extra 
discount, which, on our staples, 
would make it compare with the 
special prices they had obtained 
from another standard competitor. 
But our breakage runs less than 
one-quarter of 1 per cent, so that 
it would be a pure price cut of 
over 1% per cent to make this 
deal. 

But more than that, it would 
have been making this wholesaler 
the judge of what a consumer and 
what a retailer should have as an 
allowance for breakage—a privi- 
lege which we, soundly, (we 
think) reserve for ourselves. Our 
products are guaranteed to every- 
one—wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer. We want to control this 
phase of our merchandise ab- 
solutely. 

Out of the over twenty million 
containers of large single type 
which we ship each year. we 
receive perhaps 100 direct re- 
quests for replacement from in- 
dividual consumers. We receive 
perhaps 400 requests on _ this 
particular article direct from re- 
tailers who have bought through 
jobbers. 

This gives us five hundred ex- 
cellent chances, on this one pack- 
age alone, to convert purchasers 
and consumers to a full apprecia- 
tion of our products, because we 
replace more than cheerfully in 
every case. 

Probably I rubbed the buyer’s 
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fur the wrong way when I took 
advantage of one of my Chicago 
trips to try to do what the sales- 
man had been unable to do. Pos- 
sibly, he had eaten the wrong 
type of breakfast. Possibly, he 
had changed his mind about a 
willingness to pay %4 per cent more 
for our products than he needed 
to do for the other standard line, 
which also enjoyed trade and con- 
sumer prestige in his territory. 

In any event, we didn’t get the 
order. 

When one of our younger sales- 
men took an order that was per- 
fectly straight on its face, and 
which was filled and shipped and 
billed and collected by us, and we 
found that he had secretly given 
the equivalent of an advanced dat- 
ing through using the credit 
facilities of his uncle’s bank in the 
retailer’s city, I found also that 
this same _ enterprising young 
financier was employing tactics 
which were getting orders, but 
which were absolutely unfair to 
competition with our other sales- 
men. 

Because this over-bright sales- 
man had maliciously broken Rule 
147 in every one of its many para- 
graphs and clauses, he was sunk 
without trace—and we lost many of 
the accounts he had opened be- 
cause they had, rightly, an entire 
lack of respect for a house who 
would permit such a salesman to 
represent them. I hired that sales- 
man. I had a hunch that he was 
due to make trouble—and I should 
have been sunk without trace for 
permitting him to go in the field 
while that doubt still existed, and 
not following him with tests 
which would present proof positive, 
one way or the other. 

But perhaps my greatest per- 
sonal triumph was when one of 
our salesmen granted a semi-ex- 
clusive agency and secured an or- 
der that would have put us on the 
map in Florida, where we were 
largely on the outside looking in. 
The reason why I consider it my 
greatest personal triumph is that 
our salesman in this case was our 
worthy president. He took the 
order when he was on a pleasure 
trip. He took it with his eyes 
wide open and in the belief that we 
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should revamp our sales policy, 
which does not include the grant- 
ing of exclusive agencies. He was 
able to secure it, first through 
friendship, and secondly, because 
only on account of friendship, 
plus an exclusive agency, would 
any business man be justified in 
making a serious attempt involving 
the amount required for the in- 
vestment in a serious attempt. 

When I unsold our president on 
the idea of its being the proper 
time to modify our policy—which, 
doubtless, we shall modify some in 
the comparatively near future-—the 
task came of making the most of 
the opening. My letters were toc 
many and too long to be quoted. 
But I proceeded on the basis that 
there was no-_ question that 
Florida wholesaler was entirely 
correct in his decision. I said 
frankly that with an _ exclusive 
agency, coupled with the co-opera- 
tion that we could give, it would 
be possible for us, together, to 
build rather quickly a _ pleasing 
volume of sales in Florida, pro- 
vided he carried stock in variety 
and size comparable with our 
smaller branch houses. 

Then, I told him frankly that 
there were conditions in other parts 
of the country which barred us 
from breaking away from our 
long-established policy of open 
representation. 

At this stage I, for the first 
time, suggested the possibility of a 
change of our policy, which could 
come, however, only after certain 
local as well as competitive con- 
ditions had changed. Then, I 
promised that we would not take 
any steps in Florida which would 
prevent our granting him an ex- 
clusive agency when and if such 
time came. Then, I made the order 
stick, on the basis that we would 
open a branch office in Florida 
which would carry, at the start, 
the exact stock which he had or- 
dered, provided he would use 
exactly the same type of efforts 
that he had promised. 

The next step was to assure him 
that, while his efforts would un- 
questionably lead to a demand 


from other wholesalers and also 
direct buying retailers which we 
would feel obliged to fill, we would, 
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on the other hand, not solicit 
business of this type, and that we 
would, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment consistent- with other con- 
ditions, grant him the very type 
of exclusiveness proposed. 

On this basis the order stuck, 
and it has required only a remark- 
ably short time for this whole- 
saler to place himself in a position 
so that there can be no question 
of his “digesting” the entire order 
shipped as stock to our branch. 


Devoe & Raynolds Buys Wads- 
worth, Howland Company 


The Devoe & 
Inc., New York, has 
Wadsworth, ilowland Company, [Inc., 
Boston, manufacturer of Bay State 
paints and varnishes. Renshaw Smith, 
Jr., who had been Chicago manager of 
the Devoe & Raynolds Company, be- 
comes second vice-president and _ gen- 
erai manager of the Wadsworth, How- 
land Company, which will be continued 
as an _independent organization. 

3, Robertson, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Wadsworth, How- 
land Company. 


G. B. Perkins, Advertising 
Manager, Lever Bros. 


Grafton B. Perkins has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., maker of Lifebuoy, Lux, Rinso, 
Twink, etc. He had been associate ad- 
vertising manager. 

Homer M. Clark continues as_asso- 
ciate advertising manager. John Gilman 
is assistant advertising manager. 


A. M. Sterling with 
Lord & Thomas 


Albert M. Sterling, recently with 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., as an art di- 
rector, has joined Lord & Thomas. Inc., 
of New York, in a similar capacity. He 
was formerly with the Thresher Ser- 
vice, Inc., as art director. 


Raynolds Company, 
purchased the 


Appoints George Batten 
Agency 
The Dutchess Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., trousers and 
knickerbockers, has appointed the 
George Batten Company, New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Silk Account for Frank Seaman 
Agency 


The Amalgamated Silk Company, 
New York, has appointed Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 














= | Select Milwaukee First! 


HE greatest radio sales oppor- 
tunity in America, at the 
‘ lowest cos idley»lies in the 
Q (3 arket. 










Investi gate. th equalled 
opportunity for volume business 
at one low advertising cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 









Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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‘where Most 


DVERTISING 
interest be- 
gins at the bottom, 
diminishes as in- 
come increases, 
and disappears 
entirely at the top. 


Sunday: “More than a 
million for more than 
a year.” , 


Chicago Heralk 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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he Money Is 


Fo which good 
reason nearly 
all successful na- 
tional advertisers 
have turned to 
‘*mass’’ circulation 


as the only kind 
that pays. 


Daily : 
September . . . 379,685 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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WhereLocal AdvertisersLead 
Others May Profitably Follow — 


That local display advertisers buy space 
in proportion to the direct results obtained, 
is a principle of business generally accepted 
by experienced and successful advertisers, 
both local and national. 





In Chicago the “results obtained” are in- 
dicated by the figures supplied by the Ad- 
vertising Record Co. for the first nine months 
of 1925. According to these authoritative 
figures, The Daily News in that period pub- 
lished 9,072,494 agate lines of local display 
advertising, as against 6,488,828 agate lines 
published by its nearest competitor in this field 
—a morning newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 

















A Daring Newspaper Campaign 
Against Substitution 


Tide Water Oil Seals Its Tanks Against Bootleg Gasoline 


By John Allen Murphy 


HE Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 

poration has undertaken in 
New York City one of the most 
daring campaigns against substi- 
tution that the advertising world 
has ever witnessed. 

When the people of New York 
and its suburbs opened their news- 
papers on the morning of October 
8 to read about the World’s series 
game of the day before, they were 
greeted with a double-page spread, 
warning them against bootleg gaso- 
line. The spread appeared in most 
of the city’s morning papers. 

“New York City is flooded with 
bootleg gasoline,” reads the open- 
ing paragraph of the advertise- 
ment. “Cheap, third-rate stuff is 
being sold, not under its true col- 
ors, but through gasoline pumps 
which bear the names of well- 
known, high quality gasolines. 
Every day thousands of New York 
City motorists ask for high grade 
gasoline and pay to get it. What 
they actually get is bootleg gaso- 
line — unbranded, misrepresented 
and flagrantly substituted. That is 
the unsavory condition that exists 
today in the sale of gasoline in 
New York City. It is time car 
owners knew the truth.” 

It is well known that there is 
more or less substitution in gaso- 
line going on all over the coun- 
try. But the situation has heen 
particularly bad in New York City. 
The substitution does not consist 
of selling one familiar brand of 
gas when another brand is asked 
for. Usually the substitution is 
carried on in this fashion. The 
motorists asks for a certain brand 
of gas, say Tydol.. The dealer ac- 
cepts the order and begins to de- 
liver the gas from a Tydol pump. 
But the gas being pumped is not 
Tydol, as the Tide Water tank has 
been filled with an unbranded gas 
or perhaps a small quantity of 
Tydol has been diluted with a lot 
of cheap gasoline. 





This is a different kind of sub- 
stitution from the kind that occurs 
in other retail lines, where, for 
instance, a dealer tries to sell an- 
other brand of beans when he does 
not happen to have the brand the 
customer asks for. The first type 
of substitution is dishonest, where- 
as the second kind is just good 
salesmanship. 

The second paragraph of Tide 
Water’s fighting advertisement ex- 
plains the manner of substitution 
so well that I am quoting it here: 

“A careful investigation dis- 
closed that numerous bootleg gaso- 
line companies are operating in the 
city. You have never heard of 
them—nor of their products. At 
night, under cover of darkness, 
they distribute poor quality gaso- 
line at cut rates to unscrupulous 
dealers who purport to sell well- 
known, quality gasolines. These 
unscrupulous dealers sell the stuff 
to unsuspecting car owners at the 
market price of good gasoline. To 
cover their tracks, they are shrewd 
enough to buy each month a small 
quantity of the branded gasolines 
which they pose as selling.” 

Since this campaign started, a 
few authorities in the trade have 
been denying that substitution 
exists on any such scale as Tide 
Water declares. The facts are, 
however, that gas substitution in 
New York City is more flagrant 
than even the best informed au- 
thorities had even imagined. On 
actual investigation, made _ thor- 
oughly and over a considerable 
period of time, the Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corporation found that it 
was suffering 45 per cent substitu- 
tion in the city. In other words, 
nearly half of the consumer de- 
mand for Tydol was filled with a 
another gas and the buyer was not 
told of the substitution. In fact, 
he thought he had received Tydol 
until he began to receive poor re- 
sults from the gas that he had pur- 
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chased. Even then he did not know 
of the substitution, but blamed the 
poor results on the gasoline that he 
thought he had purchased. The 
chances are that the next time he 
tried some other brand. This was 
one of the worst effects of the sub- 
stitution. It hurt the reputation of 
the well-known brands. 

I have asked several large oil 
companies if they thought Tide 
Water has over-emphasized the 
conditions as they exist in New 
York City. In effect, they replied 
“not in the least.” Some of them 
were inclined to think that their 
substitution was not so high as 45 
per cent, but could not guess, as 
they had no figures. One oil 
executive, on the other hand, said 
that he knew that in certain sec- 
tions of New York his company 
was losing 65 per cent of its calls 
to substituted gas. 

Another executive explained his 
view of the situation in this way: 
“Of course there is substitution. I 
do not know of any business that 
is not suffering from substitution. 
Generally speaking the better 
known a brand is the more it is 
made the mark of substitution. The 
gasoline business perhaps endures 
more from substitution than most 
lines simply because it is so easy 
for a dealer to misrepresent what 
he is selling.” 

The Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration may not have been hit any 
harder by this trade abuse than 
were its competitors, but it was 
not content to accept the situa- 
tion. For a long time, it has 
been trying to do something about 
it. I happen to know that it is 
the problem that F. H. Dickison, 
the vice-president and_ general 
manager of the corporation, most 
frequently took with him on his 
early morning horseback rides 
through the dales and_ vales 
around Elizabeth, N. J. 

First, the company tackled the 
difficulty from the legal side. There 
are laws on our statute books 
making it illegal to misrepresent 
a product in selling it. But col- 


lecting evidence sufficient to con- 
vict under these laws is a diffi- 
cult matter. And even though there 
is evidence enough, conviction is 
not easy anyway, because of the 
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well-known tendency of juries to 
side in favor of the small business 
man against the giant corporation. 

Since the problem of misrepre- 
sentation could not be solved by 
legal means, Tide Water went at 
it from another side. It occurred 
to the management that its gaso- 
line tanks could be locked in some 
way so that only a Tide Water 
delivery man, who held the key, 
could put gasoline into them. The 
company took the question to a 
couple of the lock companies, but 
expert lock men, after studying 
the matter for sometimes, decided 
that there was no practical way 
to lock the tanks. The head of 
one of the lock companies did sug- 
gest, however, that it might be 
possible to seal the tanks so that 
a broken seal would indicate that 
the tank had been tampered with 
between Tide Water deliveries. 
This lock man said that billions 
of dollars worth of freight is 
shipped in this country every year 
with no greater protection than a 
seal which anyone can easily 
break. It was this suggestion that 
ultimately gave Tide Water the 
plan it is using. There are only 
two ways of getting gasoline into 
a tank—through the regular in- 
take hole and the opening that 
admits the gauging rod. Both of 
these are now sealed on all Tydol 
tanks in New York City. With- 
out breaking the seals, it is im- 
possible to get gasoline into these 
tanks unless a syringe or eye- 
dropper be used. 

The sealing device is most 
simple. All it does is to fasten 
the plug in the intake valve so 
it cannot be removed _ without 
breaking the _ seal. In like 
manner, the gauging rod is sealed 
so that it cannot be taken out of 
position unless the seal be broken. 
In its advertising the company 
tells the public that this sealing 
device “virtually amounts to buy- 
ing gasoline from a sealed con- 
tainer, just as you buy crackers 
and breakfast food and tobacco.” 

The plan is being advertised in 
a tremendously impressive fashion. 
The schedule as planned is to run 
for eight weeks in several news- 
papers. Following is the way space 
is being used in these papers: 
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ist Week—One double spread (two 
full pages facing) and one full page. 
2nd ‘Week—One full page and one- 


half page. 
“3rd Week—One full page and cne- 
half page. wy 
4th Week—One full page (listing 
dealer’s names) and one-half page. 
5th Week—One-half page and one 600 
line ad. 
moth  rondiiameeens page and one 600 
li ad. 
mth Week—One 1050 line ad. 
8th Week—One 600 line ad. 


The copy is most vigorous. It 
calls a spade a spade and a boot- 
legger by his true name, even 
though it is gasoline that he is 
bootlegging and not the stuff that 
originally created the “business” 
of bootlegging. 

When the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation decided on the course 
it is taking, it sought, for a long 
time, for a phrase or a name or a 
slogan that would graphically de- 
scribe the substitution and mis- 
representation that was going on in 
the trade. It got what it was look- 
ing for when the name “bootleg 
gasoline” popped out of the ether. 
The word “bootleg” is in the vo- 
cabulary of the most illiterate. 
That it means selling something 
against the law is also known to 
everyone. The word fitted exactly 
the selling of gasoline under false 
representation. Thus it is that the 
phrase “bootleg gasoline” sticks out 
from all over the advertising copy. 

The advertising makes a tre- 
mendous ado over the Tydol 
dealers. One page of the spread 
that opened the campaign was given 
up to a list of all Tydol dealers 
in Greater New York. The list 
appears under the heading, “These 
courageous dealers are fighting 
bootleg gasoline.’ The reader is 
told that “every single name on 
this list represents a dealer who 
is co-operating with Tide Water to 
protect you from bootleg gaso- 
line.” In fact, the company con- 
stantly gives its 350 dealers much 


_ of the credit for taking “the most 


courageous step in gasoline his- 
tory.” Throughout the campaign, 
the advertising links the company 
and its dealers in terms of mutual 
admiration, such as “this condition 
is intolerable to Tide Water and 
to Tydol dealers in New York City 
who have spent years building a 
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reputation for fair dealing and 
for the quality of the service and 
the products” or “Tide Water and 
the Tydol dealers feel that the 
public is entitled to proof.” In 
another place it is stated that 
“Neither Tide Water nor Tydol 
dealers have taken this step 
blindly.” Again the reader is in- 
formed: “But you will find that 
your Tydol dealer is proud of the 
seal on his tank. It is tangible 
proof that he is fighting bootleg 
gasoline. It is proof, that in a mar- 
ket tainted with sharp practice, he 
is doing his part to promote clean 
selling. It is proof that he is a 
sound business man, building his 
success on the rock foundation of 
customer confidence rather than 
on the shifting sand of illegitimate 
profits. 

“He is a good man for you— 
and for your family—to deal with. 
He deserves your support.” 

Naturally, this copy pleases the 
dealer. Who wouldn’t be pleased 
to be advertised to the public as 
an honest man, who is courage- 
ously fighting sharp practice? The 
copy asks the public to support 
these dealers. That is splendid 
strategy. Undoubtedly, it has been 
largely instrumental in lining up 
the dealers so enthusiastically be- 
hind the campaign. 

There is no implication that any 
of these 350 dealers ever did boot- 
leg gasoline. I believe it has been 
the practice of this company as 
well as others for some time to 
pull its pumps from the premises 
of any dealer found guilty of wil- 
ful lack of co-operation. It is, 
therefore, presumable that the pres- 
ent New York City dealers were 
co-operating with Tide Water even 
before the sealing plan was in- 
stituted. These dealers accepted 
the sealing plan, however, because 
it gave them a means of proving 
their honesty to their customers. 
Following up this point, the adver- 
tising frequently stresses the fact 
that any Tydol dealer will be glad 
to show a customer how his pump 
is sealed. 

There is nothing in the campaign 
that imputes that gasoline dealers 
as a whole are guilty of unfair 
trading. In fact, substitution 
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statistics which have been gathered 
show that most dealers are not 
misrepresenting the brands or 
grades of gasoline which they are 
selling. 

When the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation determined on_ this 
sealing campaign and was ready to 
start it, it assembled its salesmen 
for the drive. It has sixteen 
salesmen in New York City. It 
happens that it also has sixteen 
sales supervisors in the four dis- 
trict offices near New York. Sales 
supervisors are men who have 
graduated from the salesman class 
into a managerial capacity. These 
sixteen supervisors were summoned 
to New York. They were paired 
off with the sixteen salesmen. The 
pairing was done by drawing lots. 
To each pair was assigned a 
mechanical man. Thus sixteen 
crews, consisting each of a sales- 
man, a supervisor and a mechanical 
man, were sent out to sign up the 
dealers in New York. The crews 
were promised substantial prizes 
if they succeeded in signing up 
100 per cent of their prospects. 
How well they did their work may 
be learned from the fact that only 
two of the sixteen crews failed to 
get all their prospects. And those 
two fell down so _ insignificantly 
that it is a pity not to give them 
credit for a 100 per cent job. 

It took the crews only four and 
one-half days to sign up the city. 
They worked from Friday morn- 
ing until the following Tuesday 
noon, including all day Sunday— 
an important day in the gasoline 
business. Here is the plan that 
the crews followed. The salesman 
and the supervisor approached the 
dealer. The salesman knew his 
prospect in each case, as all the 
salesmen were allowed to work 
their own territory. While the 
salesman and the supervisor were 
explaining the plan to the dealer 
the mechanical man went to the 
Tydol pump and immediately in- 
stalled the sealing devices. It took 
him just twelve minutes to do this. 
The company figured that it was 
better to take a chance on the 
dealer accepting the plan than to 
waste the precious time of the 
crews which would have _ been 
if the 


necessary 
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changes were made after the 
dealer was sold. Anyway, the 


equipment belongs to the company 
and it is its right to do with it 
what it pleases. If the dealer did 
not accept the new plan, the Tydol 
pump would have been withdrawn 
from his place of business, so 
really no hazards were being un- 
dertaken in starting to put in the 
seals at the outset of the interview. 
As it happened, the salesmen were 
just about ready to show the dealer 
how the seals would work when 
the mechanical man _ finished his 
job. So the salesmen just stepped 
over to the pump at this juncture 
and let the dealer see an actual in- 
stallation of what they had been 
talking about. Since practically 
all dealers accepted the plan, this 
method of selling worked out 
satisfactorily. 

It goes without saying that the 
company did not leave its pumps 
with any New York dealer who 
was not willing to co-operate with 
the séaling venture. Also, it is 
needless to say that if the company 
finds its seals broken in any case, 
the pumps will be removed. A 
broken seal has been found in one 
case since the campaign was 
started. That dealer has already 
lost his Tydol pumps. 

Will the company extend the 
campaign beyond New York City? 
The answer is that the plan was 
designed exclusively to meet New 
York conditions. While there is 
some substitution going on all over 
the United States, the evil is acute 
only in New York City. It is in- 
teresting to record, however, that 
a number of dealers outside of 
New York have already asked the 
company to extend the plan to their 
districts. ; 

Broadsides containing the ad- 
vertisements being used in the New 
York City campaign have been 
sent to the company’s salesmen all 
over the world. But this was not 
done to give them the impression 
that the sealing scheme would be 
extended to their territories. It 
was done so as.to familiarize the 
salesmen with the work that the 
company is doing in one of its 
markets and to let them know 
how far the company is ready.to 


mechanicalgo to protect its business. 
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Selling Musical Goods in 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘The City of Homes’’ 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is an important market for the maker 
of musical goods and instruments. 


With over three million people living in more than 520,000 
separate dwellings in Philadelphia, Camden and their suburbs, 
it offers particularly attractive possibilities for the sale of things 
that make for home entertainment. 


Philadelphia has had a very prosperous year, and the holiday 
trade in musical instruments and supplies will be large. 


Every family, particularly those with children, is fertile soil 
for planting a love of music, and this can best be done in a 
locality such as Philadelphia where the home life is conducive 
to musical entertainment. 


Send for a free copy of THE BuLLetTiIN Route List 
oF DEALERS IN MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, etc., in Phila- 
delphia and Camden. It will be of great help to your 
salesmen when calling on the musical trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The ECoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 :* 


Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detrot—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—-Bulletin Company) 
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Six Newspapers and 





#|EN million people live within 
ALN| the trading areas of the six 
2] cities covered by the 



















BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS 













Ten million people! Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the total 
population of the United States! 
Here is a buying power potential 








BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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en Million People 


worthy of the most intensive 
cultivation. 


These six newspapers, used as a 
group or separately, offer advertisers 
pulling power that produces sales 
at a profit. 


Detailed information as to rates, 
circulation and an unusually effec- 
tive merchandising service, may be 
obtained by addressing the nearest 
office of the group. 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
9 E. 40th St. Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 


New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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No Wonder 


The Oklahoma Farm 
‘Market Is So 


More County Agents and 
More Home Demonstration 77 
Agents to Create Demand! 


HESE agents, through instruction to farm 

folks, are forever paving the way for more 
sales of farm machinery and home appliances. 
And they’re doing it to a greater degree in Okla- 
homa than in any of the other outstanding agri- 
cultural states! In the list below Oklahoma 
ranks first in Home Demonstration Agents,* 
third in County Agents. Compare! 





10 LEADING I 
STATES IN NO. OF || HOME 

COUN- NO. OF || DEMON- 

TIES IN COUNTY PER STRATION PER 
WEALTH STATEAGENTS CENT RANK |/AGENTS CENT RANK 


Temns.....: 253 58.8 7th 35.9 3rd 
Illinois.... 102 ~ 93.1 2nd \ 20.5 4th 
99 CS 98.9 Ist | 13.1 5th 
Kansas.... 105 5 54.2 8th | 9.5 6th 
Oklahoma 77 79.2 3rd || 64.9 Ist 
California. 58 689 Sth || 39.6 2nd 
Minnesota. 86 72.0 4th | 2 93 7th 
Nebraska. 93 43.1 10th | 9th 
Missouri.. 115 3 46.0 Oth | 
N. Dakota 53 3 64.1 6th | 


ya | 
11 95 6th 
3.3 8th 











indicalt 1 *The Home Demonstration Agents, con- 
Present indications point to an stantly ‘working with the farm women 


above-the-av erage yield in of Oklahoma, ‘ are eg ful more and 
more demand for canned fruits, canning 
Oklahoma crops for 1925 . supplies, raisins, breakfas' foods. a 


with Cott ? f correct foods generally, ig well : 
on smashi "9 the cash ing supplies, better clothing, *xitchen 


Hie 
record of last year! cabinets and all other household needs. 


OKLAHOMA’S ONLY FARM PAPER 


Carl. — a Ralph Mx Tee 
Sditor EE eet Qdu. N— 
Oklahoma City 


a KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING — 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 

















Audit Bureau Calls for New 
Campaign against Waste 


Would Combine Education in Values with Regular Function of Conserv- 
ing Advertising Space 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions, in its annual convention 
at Chicago last week, went on 
record as favoring constructive 
efforts for the further lessening of 
advertising waste. The directors 
were asked to consider plans for 
selling the bureau more fully to 
the country’s business interests and 
thus put it in a place where it can 
work out its natural function as an 
economic force. 

The general subject of waste in 
advertising was brought up by 
Stanley Clague, the managing 
director of the bureau, in submit- 
ting the annual report of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Clague summed up the 
proposition in a way that brought 
to the members an entirely new 
view of the effectiveness of clean 


circulation in conserving advertis- 


ing energy. His remarks gave O. 
C. Harn, president of the bureau, 
the theme for a stirring presenta- 
tion of the thought that the in- 
fluence of the bureau could work 
against waste through educating 
the people generally in_ better 
values. This view the bureau en- 
thusiastically accepted. 

Mr. Clague in introducing his 
part of the subject referred to the 
fact that the total volume of news- 
paper and periodical advertising in 
the United States and Canada has 
now approached, if not already 
reached, the billion dollar mark. 

“If the activities of the bureau,” 
he said, “have saved or are now as- 
sisting in saving only 10 per cent 
of this amount, the tremendous 
figure of $100,000,000 per year is 
the result. And when the millions 
of tons of white paper consumed 
is taken into consideration, the 
value of the bureau’s service has 
not been confined to advertisers 
alone, but has also embraced the 
entire publishing business. 

“Every ton of white paper need- 
lessly used to endeavor to secure 
results for the advertiser or to 
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serve the public is a wasteful 
decimation of our forests—and 
it is in this respect that the work 
of the bureau extends beyond the 
advertising and publishing business, 
and should interest every citizen of 
the United States and Canada. 

“A careful analysis of the waste 
of a limited number of publications 
made not many years ago showed 
that this waste on these publica- 
tions alone was sufficient to destroy 
every year a forest which would 
cover the whole of Manhattan 
Island. 

“This is being eliminated. Waste 
is much less than it was ten, five, 
or even two years ago. But the 
price of maintaining this forward 
movement in the elimination of 
waste is eternal vigilance on the 
part of both advertisers and pub- 
lishers. 

“In order to maintain and en- 
hance the result of the bureau in 
this elimination of waste, we again 
appeal to advertisers and adver- 
tising agents to study carefully 
every detail of the analysis of cir- 
culation methods. In spite of re- 
peated appeals to the space buyer 
to analyze carefully every detail of 
both the publisher’s statement and 
audit report, there still exist those 
who accept total figures without 
reference to the full analysis to 
be found in the bureau’s reports. 

“Through knowing all the facts 
about the class and character of 
circulations,” Mr. Clague said, “the 
advertiser is able to avoid waste 
which comes when he has to guess 
at these things. Before the days 
of the A. B. C. all the way from 
10 to 30 per cent of advertising 
appropriations were wasted because 
circulation essentials were not 
known.” 

In following up the thought, 
Mr. Harn said another grievous 
source of waste in advertising is 
that people do not know values. 
They buy inferior merchandise 
through ignorance, whereas adver- 
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tising is able to teach them the 
economy of buying good merchan- 
dise. 

“In large business organizations,” 
he said, “there is little room for 
guesswork. Purchasing depart- 
ments study and analyze merchan- 
dise and buy with full knowledge 
of what the goods will do. 
Laboratories make tests and the 
purchaser thus is able to know just 
about how much service he is 
going to get from any commodity 
in which he is interested. 

“The ordinary consumer does 
not have such facilities. When he 
wants to buy a pair of shoes he 
has to depend upon what the manu- 
facturer or the retailer tells him 
about the shoes. The same prin- 
ciple works with commodities in 
general. 

“Advertising, then, really be- 
comes, or can become, what we 
might call the consumer’s labora- 
tory. It can, for example, es- 


tablish the principle that a pair 
of good shoes will outlast three 
pairs of the ordinary kind and 


thus save the purchaser money. 

“This brings us to the thought 
that quality merchandise has a 
wonderful opportunity today. The 
Audit Bureau takes the risk and 
the waste out of space buying. But 
even good space can be used un- 
economically If we can bring about 
a condition where good space and 
economic education will be com- 
bined we will accomplish the 
greatest thing ‘that ever has been 
done for advertising since the in- 
ception of the vigilance movement 
and the organization of the Audit 
Bureau.” 

The day before the general ses- 
sion at which Mr. Clague and Mr. 
Harn made their remarks about 
waste, the advertising agency and 
advertisers’ divisions of the bureau 
in their departmental meetings had 
been discussing the same subject. 
The advertisers had passed a 
resolution recommending that the 
board of directors take action 
toward making the bureau mem- 
bers more conversant with its 
workings and also spread the mes- 
sage to the advertising world in 
general. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Harn’s 
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address, W. K. Towers, advertis- 
ing manager of-the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, acting in his 
capacity as a director of the 
bureau, presented the resolution 
which asks the directors to under- 
take the selling campaign above re- 
ferred to. The idea was that the 
bureau might set aside a certain 
portion of its gross income, for 
general publicity purposes. The 
resolution was referred to the 
board of directors. 

Ernest R. Mitchell, president of 
the Mitchell- Faust Advertising 
Company, Chicago, who is a direc- 
tor representing the advertising 
agency division of the bureau, 
promised that the agencies would 
gladly co-operate in the general ef- 
fort to get the bureau’s work be- 
fore agencies, publishers, and ad- 
vertisers in such a way that its 
membership might be increased 
and that the campaign against 
waste might have a corresponding 
advance. 


TO STUDY CIRCULATION METHODS 


Working along the same general 
lines, a resolution introduced from 
the floor by John Wallace, pub- 
lisher of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa, had for its purpose 
the strengthening of bureau prac- 
tice relative to the analysis of 
circulation. The resolution com- 
mended the bureau on its clean-cut 
statement of purpose to tell where 
the circulation of a publication is, 
how it was obtained and how many 
subscribers it has. The convention 
pledged itself to support the direc- 
tors “in determining all the 
methods by which publication 
members obtained their circula- 
tion.” 

Another kind of. waste which 
was brought up in a resolution re- 
ferred by the newspaper division 
and which occasioned lively dis- 
cussion had to do with the practice 
of some newspapers in circulating 
in combination with others. Cer- 
tain publishers protested against 
the bureau recognizing as paid 
circulation papers distributed to- 
gether at the price of one, which 
is permissible under the rule that 
Audit Bureau publications must 
realize at least 50 per cent of their 
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To the creators 
of advertisements 
yet unborn: 


These advertisements you are about to create— 
endow them with beauty, emphasis, sincerity, con- 
viction, make them rich with persuasive eloquence, 
subtle, bold, irresistible! 


Remember: they must have an audience. Only 
the medium can give them that. 


Fifty-six years ago the Indianapolis News began 
creating an audience, an alert, attentive, earnest 
audience, for the advertisements you haven’t yet 
written. It began by being the best newspaper in 
Indianapolis, by making itself indispensable to a 
larger number of Indianapolis people than any 
Indianapolis newspaper ever had before for an 


audience. 


A generation ago it became a complete buying 
guide for its public. It is more complete, more 
indispensable today than ever before. The News 
is a friendly and honest counsellor to its readers 
in the business of spending money. It tells the 
truth. It creates, through its own reputation, a 
genuine welcome for the products advertised in 
its columns. 

The Indianapolis News is the largest and most 
productive advertising medium in Indianapolis. 
Only The News can give your copy the audience 
it deserves. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New Yot Office ee 
The Tower Bidg. 
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advertised subscription price. The 
resolution reported by the news- 
paper division provided that 
“where two daily or Sunday news- 
papers are distributed together, if 
the circulation of each is to be 
certified as paid, the price charged 
for the combination shall be 
greater than the price at which 
either may be purchased sepa- 
rately.” 

There was some opposition on 
the ground that such a policy, if 
adopted by the bureau at this time, 
might make necessary radical 
changes in the subscription systems 
of publications other than news- 
papers. The newspaper represen- 
tatives insisted upon immediate 
action. And the outcome was that 
the resolution was approved in 
principle by the convention and 
submitted to the board of directors 
for prompt consideration and 
action. 

The directors will endeavor to 
work out a pricing system, setting 
down definite rules which the 
bureau will enforce if such com- 
bination circulation is admitted as 
net paid. It was held that the rul- 
ing desired by the newspaper people 
need not necessarily conflict with 
various clubbing offers that might 
be handled through the mails. 
What the newspaper members de- 
sire to correct -is the practice in 
certain sections of distributing two 
newspapers for the price of one, 
or in other words of giving one 
newspaper away free and having 
the privilege of calling such circu- 
lation net paid. 

Another resolution from the 
newspaper division provided that 
‘in clubbing offers, the amount 
received for total subscriptions 
turned in shall equal at least one- 
half of the advertised subscription 
rate for the total number of sub- 
scriptions.” This was approved and 
was referred to the directors for 
action. 

Among the other 
was one containing a tribute to 
Victor F. Lawson, late publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. 
Lawson was one of the charter 
members of the bureau and for 
many years before its organization 
insisted upon the right of the ad- 


resolutions 
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vertiser to know exactly how many 
copies of his publication reached! 
actual buyers and readers. 

The resolution held that in 
honoring the memory of Mr. Law- 
son it was placing on record a 
tribute “to a man who perhaps un- 
consciously not only made possible 
to a large extent the establishment 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, but through his active 
personal interest contributed sub- 
stantially to its success.” 

The annual dinner of the 
association was addressed by Post- 
master General New, former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas and M. Henri Gagnon, 
publisher of Le Soliel, Quebec. 

Mr. New told about the develop- 
ment of the air mail service and 
predicted’ some radical develop- 
ments in this line soon. Mr. 
Lowden asked for general co- 
operation of advertisers in the 
proposition of adding to the buy- 
ing power of the farm market. 

Senator Capper, discussing 
Governmental conditions, said 
there was nothing wrong with the 
rank and file of Government 
officials. He declared, however, 
that the present system of Govern- 
ment is antiquated, wasteful and 
inefficient—also that there are too 
many laws. 


CONGRESS NOT ALWAYS TO BLAME 

“But it isn’t always the fault of 
Congress,” he said. “It goes back to 
the Congressman’s constituency. 
Business men are at fault in not 
having more direct contact with 
their representatives in Washing- 
ton. 

“When we condemn the Govern- 
ment for inefficiencies and deficien- 
cies of one sort or another, we 
might well bear in mind the indif- 
ference of voters: to their partici- 
pation in proposing proper candi- 
dates for office, especially in local 
elections, and in taking an active 
part in the election of the best 
qualified candidates. If fifty men, 
equal in business ability to Her- 
bert Hoover and Andrew Mellon, 
were to prefer Government service 
to private, there would be a revo- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“The instant specifications have 
been approved, sales-resistance 
is multiplied over and over” 


—says Marsh K. Powers 
in “Advertising & Selling Fortnightly” 


ROUND for new homes will be 
broken in March or April, but specifi- 
cations will be written in January. By 
March, contracts are signed, orders placed. 
You must tell the home-builder your story 
before—while he’s reading, planning, mak- 
ing up his mind what to put into his new 
home. You must start advertising in Jan- 
uary to reach the thousands of people who 
are going to build this Spring, before specifi- 
cations are OK’d. Later is too late. 


Reduce 1926 sales-resistance 
by starting your 1926 cam- 
paign in January in the 


Annual Building Number 
of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Forms close November 2oth—four weeks off... 
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Was the average daily net paid circulation} of t 








Supremacy in Circulation 


for 26 Consecutive Years 
Among New York evening papers 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL is the choice of eve- 
ning newspaper readers in New York because nearly half of them buy 
it. The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL is therefore the choice 
of New York advertisers, and they use it more than any other New 
York evening paper. The choice of the buyer is the choice of the 
seller. 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL is shown by the 
latest Post Office circulation statements to stand so unquestionably 
head and shoulders above any of the other evening papers that it 
represents nearly half of the total paid circulation of the entire 
New York evening field. 


The circulation of the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL is greater 
than that of the Evening World and Sun combined. It is more than 
twice the circulation of the Evening World by over 11,000, and more 
than twice the circulation of the Sun by over 123,000. 


It gives advertisers the largest evening circulation in America— 
more buyers than the total population of Pittsburgh, the ninth 
largest city in the country—more readers than the total popula- 
tion of Philadelphia—America’s third largest city. 


NEW YORK E 
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tiong of the Evening Journal for September, 1925 








Supremacy in Advertising 
for 11 Consecutive Years 
Among New York evening papers 


What Post Office figures show for supremacy in circulation, 
official lineage records show for the NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL’S supremacy in advertising. During the nine months of 
1925 it PUBLISHED MORE TOTAL ADVERTISING than any 
other New York evening newspaper by over 583,000 lines. 


IT PRINTED MORE DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTIS- 
ING than any other evening paper during first 9 months of 1925 by 
over 646,000 lines. 

IT PRINTED MORE WOMEN’S WEAR ADVERTISING 
than any other evening paper in New York by over 544,000 lines 
during the first nine months of 1925. 


IT PRINTED MORE MEN’S WEAR ADVERTISING during 
this period than any other evening paper by over 206,000 lines. 


IT PRINTED MORE FURNITURE ADVERTISING than the 
Evening World and Sun combined during the first nine months of 
1925 by over 104,000 lines. 


IT PRINTED MORE BOOT AND SHOE ADVERTISING 
than any other evening paper by over 21,000 lines for the nine 
months. 


G JOURNAL 


Double the circulation of any other New York evening paper, 
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jHE newspaper which depends 

<—4| upon sensational stories for cir- 

exes culation may be a merchant of 

4) romance, but it is not a good 
sheers medium. 


mr eo ow fe Ss oO 


The day your advertisement runs may be 
the day on which the paper has no sensa- 
tional story. When people buy a newspaper 
to read the first page, their interest expires 
before they turn to the second. 


Reading THE CHICAGO EVENING 
POST is a habit, not an impulse. The 
well-to-do people of Chicago read it because 
it is like the people it is edited for—reason- 
ably progressive, moderately conservative 
and entirely human. 


na oo 


Advertising is an important part of the 
prosperous life. Possession is an expression 
of prosperity. POST readers, whose time 
is too precious to be squandered in aimless 
shopping, welcome advertising as an econ. 
omy of time and energy. 


Ghe ler It Pays to Advertise in a 
P Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
 Cincaco BreunePost © Able to Become Good 
Customers 
po Star | : 


Rocky Mountarn News : 
ve in | The Chicago 


Muncie Star Evening Post 
| Terrctlaoresme_ retreat and 


Cleanest Paper”’ 
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Means QUALITY pumcnenl 
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lutionary improvement beginning 
at Washington and spreading to 
every State.” 

This dinner has come to be 
looked upon as the annual get- 
together social event of the various 
elements in the advertising busi- 
ness and last Friday night’s 
affair was regarded as the most 
successful in this respect the 
bureau has ever held. The people 
who attended the dinner were the 
guests of Paul Block, president of 
Paul Block, Inc., at a midnight 
theatre party. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

Advertiser — F. R. Davis, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; W. S. Ashby, advertising 
manager, Western Clock Co., La 
Salle, Ill.; B. H. Bramble, Ameri- 
can Chicle Co., Long Island City, 
S.. ¥.2 &. B. Jones, ae 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
K. Towers, Paige-Detroit ip 
Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. 
Wheeler, The Pompeian Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; P. L. Thomson. pub- 
licity director, Western Electric 
Co., New York City. 

Advertising Agent — Walter 
Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York City. 

Newspaper—W. A. _ Strong, 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago. 

Magazine—S. Latshaw, But- 
terick Pub. Co., New York City. 

Farm Paper—B. Kirk Rankin, 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville. 

Business Publications—E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, 
Chicago. 

These are all re-elections with 
the exception of Mr. Ashby and 
Mr. Thomson. 

The new board of directors elec- 
ted the following officers: 

President, O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Co., New York City; 
first vice-president, John Murray 
Gibbon, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Montreal; second vice- 
president, Ernest I. Mitchell, 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co., 
Chicago; third vice-president, F. 
R. Davis, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; secretary, 
Walter A. Strong, Daily News, 
Chicago; treasurer, E. R. Shaw, 
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Power Plant Engineering, Chicago. 

The convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing its 
“appreciation and thanks for the 
splendid work done by managing 
director Clague and his entire 
staff during the last year.” 


Paper Sales Promotion Man- 


agers to Organize Council 

Advertising and sales promotion 
managers representing wholesale paper 
merchants will meet at Boston on Octo- 
ber 29, to organize the Paper Merchants’ 
Sales Promotion Managers’ Council. In 
outlining the purpose o the » < organi- 
zation to Printers’ Ink, D Jacobs, 
sales promotion manager of a) - 
man-Patrick Paper Company, Detroit, 
States that a paper company, in order 
to have a member in the Council, must 
be conducting a sales promotion depart- 
ment, with one or more persons in it, 
who confine their efforts to sales pro- 
motion and advertisin The Council 
will endeavor to brin about an exchange 
of ideas between the different repre- 
sentatives on sales promotion as it con- 
cerns the wholesale paper company. 


Spring Campaign Planned on 
Sporting Goods 


A national advertising campaign is 
being planned for next spring by the 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louie 
ville, This company manufactures 
Louisville Slugger baseball bats, and 
Grand Slam and kore golf clubs. 
According to Frank W. Bradsby, secre- 
tary and treasurer, general and class pub- 
lications, business papers and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. The 
Louisville office of The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., will direct this campaign. 


Vinegar Account for Boston 
Agency 
The New England Vinegar Company, 
Somerville, Mass., has appointed the 
Harry M. Frost Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising ~ to direct its adver- 
tising account ewspapers and busi- 
ness papers wiil be used. 


Technical Publicity Asso- 


ciation to Meet 
The first fall meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association will be held 
at the Advertising Club of New York 
on November 11. Meetings will be held 
thereafter on every second Wednesday 
throughout the winter. 


Tire Chain Account with 


Erwin, Wasey 
The Hoff Metal Products Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Hoff tire 
chains, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the New York office of Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency. 





Why Pick on the Poor Copy 
Writer? 


Perhaps There Are Sound Reasons for the Use of “Thin,” “Colorless,” 
“Worn” Words 


By Charles S. Knapp 


Fos years I read, with the meek 
acceptance of the apprentice, 
the copy doctrines explained in 
Printers’ INK by various copy 
overlords. I puzzled but queried 
not their sage counsel. 

The time came, however, when 
I, in turn, ascended the high 
throne of the copy king and 
weighed the words of lesser lights. 
Then began the revolt. 

Why all this talk of “thick” 
words and “thin” words, of model- 
ing after stylists, and straining 
after effects? Folks are still “just 
folks.” Their own language, em- 
bodying a sound, meaty thought, 
has more influence with them than 
the most dazzling structures of 
word architecture. Words belong 


to the people because they made 


them. Then why try to make 
them use other than their own 
words when you’ve got something 
to tell them? 

When advertising is offered to 
an eager public in autographed, 
limited first editions, all this talk 
of lifting advertising out of the 
banatity of common words will 
be most apropos. But until ad- 
vertising acquires an absorbing 
plot, a cast of interesting char- 
acters and an odor of scandal, so 
that it is sought out for its own 
sake, the best thing we copy- 
hounds can do is to phrase our 
advertising in the lingo of the 
people who must read it or we 
perish. 

Since théy are not seeking us 
but we soliciting their attention, 
we must address them in the 
words they use most frequently. 
If they use such outlandishly long 
words as “circumstance,” “innu- 
merable,” “investment” or such 
overworked words as “proposi- 
tion,” “maintenance” or “protec- 
tion,” we may wish their vocab- 
ulary were wider but after all we 
are not uplifting the reading pub- 


lic: we are trying to create a 
natural relationship in our adver- 
tising. 

Consciousness of the advertis- 
ing itself is the last thing in the 
world we want of our readers. 
Let them give their adulation to 
literature and give our clients 
their inquiries. Publication sub- 
scribers pay to read literature: our 
clients pay to have this public 
read their advertising. Here’s the 
parting of the ways for literature 
and advertising. 

Leave to the literati the pursuit 
of the unusual, the colorful words 
with which to tease the palates 
of their special audiences: we've 
got to make a hit with the com- 
mon people who buy valves, 
valises, shoes, disinfectants, patent 
medicines and real estate. 

For the common people who 
compose the bulk of our readers, 
the common language is the 
surest vehicle of persuasion. Com- 
mon language is not necessarily 
the language of fewest syllables 
so much as it is of limited vocab- 
ulary. It is the language of over- 
worked large words, stretched to 
cover a multitude of meanings, 
and a paucity of smaller words, 
better suited to express shades of 
meaning. 

But it doesn’t matter whether or 
not we agree with the misuse and 
overuse of “conspicuous,” ‘“won- 
derful,” “eliminate,” “distinction” 
and all the other words so fre- 
quently blacklisted; the fact re- 
mains that these words are all 
parts of the common language. 
The very reason they appear in 
print and speech so often is be- 
cause they are the words which 
people most commonly use to ex- 
press every kind and degree of 
thought. 

Listen, 
words, 
Notice 


to people’s 
thoughts. 
certain 


sometime, — 
not to their 
how frequently 
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(oH Moroccan paintings of Boutet de Mon- 
vel will be exhibited in the Reinhardt 
Galleries in New York and also in Palm Beach 
this winter. They are the same paintings that 
created such great interest in Paris last spring. 
M. de Monvel’s fashion drawings appear 
exclusively in Harper’s Bazar. 

















Harper's Bazar 


24 IN LONDON 1Ofr IN PARIS 


“A CLASS MAGAZINE - A CLASS BY ITSELF’’ 
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words are pressed into service. 
You can compile as black a black- 
list of “thin,” “colorless,” “worn” 
words used by the readers as by 
the writers of advertising. The 
advertising writer may well bear 
in mind St. Paul’s explanation of 
his means of influencing men: 

“I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means 
save some.” 

After all, words are only shells 
for thoughts. Words, alone, but 
scratch the surface. To give so 
much thought to the form is to 
kill the thought itself. No writer 
can think original thoughts and 
write humdrum copy. Any writer 
or even a mere novice, however, 
can assemble colorful, rich, meaty 
words which, woven into copy, 
will lend a certain lustre. But 
the copy, if devoid of. an original 
thought, is “as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals.” 

Literature feeds the less mate- 
rial side of our natures. It 
pleasantly excites our imagina- 
tions, arouses sentiment, encourages 
dreaming, lulls us to peacefulness. 
It has no_ ultimate, inevitable 
coupon or closing lines—“‘Wrrite 
for Literature,” “At your deal- 
er’s,” or “Found in the Better 
Stores.” 

Advertising copy is the Cin- 
derella of writing. It has to tend 
the fires, clean out the ashes, cook 
the food and otherwise nurse our 
material natures. Its appeal is to 
the primitive emotions of greed, 
hunger, self-prescrvation, vanity, 
well-being, personal advantage. 
The highest appeal that advertis- 
ing can make is benefit to the 
near and dear of the reader. The 
language of the primitive, funda- 
mental virtues must deviate as 
little as possible from the natural, 
matter-of-fact words of everyday 
life. 

The secret of Lincoln’s words, 
is their homely commonness. The 
soap box orator, the street vendor, 
the daily newspaper and the pop- 
ular magazine—all keep their lan- 
guage close enough to the ground 
so that there isn’t a worm’s chance 
for it to get over anybody’s head. 
That is at least one reason why 
they attract and hold the masses. 
Advertisers should do likewise. 
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E. J. Little Heads Society of 
Sales Executives 


Edgar J. Little, of the Wahl Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the 
American Society of Sales Executives at 
its fall convention which was held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on October 12, 13 
and 14. H. Prentis, Jr., Arm- 
strong Cork Company, was 
secretary, and . H. Dickison, 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, was elected 
treasurer. 

C. H. Rohrback, who has been execu- 
tive secretary since the organization 
of the society in 1918, was re-elected. 

The society meets twice a year for 
the consideration of subjects relating 
to merchandising in all its respects, 
Meetings are held alternately in the 
East and West to suit the convenience 
of its scattered membership. Twenty- 
one major subjects were discussed at 
the fall meeting which had an attend- 
ance of forty-one. 


Appoint Chairman of Meeting 
of Financial Advertisers 


Edward A. Collins, assistant secre- 
tary, the National Surety Company, 
New York, has been appointed chair- 
man of a meeting of financial adver- 
tisers, which will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association convention at Boston on 
October 29. 


French Battery Company 
Appoints George Batten 


The French Battery Company, Madi- 
son, Wis., manufacturer of Ray-o-Vac 
dry cell batteries and Ray-o-lite flash- 
lights, has appointed the George Batten 
Company, Inc., as advertising counsel. 
This account will be handled by the Chi- 
cago office. 


Radio Account for Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil Agency 
The Multiple Electric Products Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 


Atlas and ‘ 
has placed its advertising with t 


: J 
“SRS” radio loud speakers, 
7 New 
York office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Candy Account for Ferry- 


Hanly Agency 
The Mueller-Keller Candy Company, 
St. Louis, has: placed its advertising 
account with the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tis‘ng Company, Kansas City, Mo. A 
campaign is being planned on “Nip & 
Tuck” candy bars. 


Stanley Works Advances 
C. E. Nelson 


C. E. Nelson has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. He has 
been a member of the advertising de- 
partment for four years. 
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A Rate Increase 
Is Inevitable 


| justified, either for “he who gives 
# or for he who takes.” 


For a long time we have been giving an 
excess of circulation to advertisers—an ex- 
cess which in many instances amounts to 
the total circulation of many magazines of 


respectable proportions. 


The time is fast approach- 
ing when an increase in the 
TRUE STORY adver- 
tising rate will be necessary. 
Weshall always give adver- 
tisers what they pay for— 
and more—no matter what 
the rate. But to continue 
delivering an excess 
amounting to half a million 
or more copies, more than 
30% in addition to our 


guarantee, is carrying the 


spirit of a bargain too far. 


Now with print orders of 
two and a half million or 
more; with a newsstand 
distribution of nearly two 
and a half million and 
returns running ridiculous- 
ly low, a rate increase looms 
on the horizon. 

You will do well to hasten 
your decision with respect 
to the use of “The Neces- 
sary Two Million +.” 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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The first material need of all people all the time is 
food—the second, apparel. Food is bought primarily 
to sustain life—secondarily, to please the sense of 
taste. Clothing primarily to protect the body from 
exposure—secondarily, to please the aesthetic sense. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


ee | 
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In Cincinnati it is impossible to draw a line between 
the primary and the secondary buying motive. The 
standard of living averages so high that palatability, 
attractiveness and convenience are demanded of 
a grocery product as insistently as nourishment. 
Every man, every woman and every school child in 
Cincinnati insists upon wearing clothing that looks 
well and fits well and wears well. 


Hence there is no better gauge by which to measure the buy- 
ing power of this city than that furnished by the retailers of 
groceries and by the merchants who deal in suits and cloaks, 
underwear, hosiery, boots and shoes, hats, caps and millinery, 
furnishing goods and apparel for men, women and children. 


In an earlier advertisement we have told you that the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star is the second six-day newspaper in the 
United States in the amount of food advertising carried. 


For almost eighteen consecutive years the Times-Star has 
been, as it now is, the leading medium of the Cincinnati trad- 
ing area for the advertising of apparel. 


This indicates that the merchants who deal in wearing apparel 
find their most responsive audience among the readers of this 
newspaper. The fact that a merchant does advertise these 
things in the Times-Star is presumptive evidence that his 
merchandise is good, honest value at its price, whether the 
price be high or low. If it were otherwise he could not afford 
to advertise in the Times-Star. If his merchandise is good, 
honest value, he cannot afford not to do so. 


The same reasons that make it safe for you to buy the 
groceries and articles of apparel that you see advertised in the 
Times-Star also make it safe for you to buy a home, an auto- 
mobile, a piano, a suite of furniture, a set of tires or a radio 
from a Times-Star advertiser. 


TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Comprehensive, accurate reports of the 
financial world from authoritative sources. 


Stuart P. West, an outstanding authority 
on Wall Street topics, wires regularly. 


J. C. Royle, commodity expert, sends a 
popular contribution daily. 


The only New York Stock Quotations in 
Kansas City. 








Up-to-the-minute telegraphic reports. 


Stock market reports, trade paragraphs, 
commercial gossip—complete. Liberty 
Bond quotations, grain statistics, local 
securities. 


These experts in their fields are special 
correspondents: George T. Hughes, Wil- 
liam F. Heffernan, R. L. Barnum, George 
T. Moulson, and others, 





Kansas City is the heart of America’s big 
area of intensive agricultural resources. 








hese Readers Are Big Buyers—What Is 
YOUR Sales Message to Them? 


Aunsas City Journal Jost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 

















Farm Papers in Move for National 
Agricultural Day 


Seek to Unite Organizations to Draw Country’s Attention to Agriculture 
as Economic Force 


N an effort to cause the people 

of the country to understand 
what the farming industry really is 
as a business force, the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association in 
session at Chicago last week de- 
cided to launch a_ nation-wide 
movement for a generally observed 
“Farmers’ Day.” 

“We do not wish to have it a 
national holiday,” Victor F. Hay- 
den, secretary of the association, 
explained to the meeting in telling 
of the details of the plan which he 
originated. “It may be said with 
considerable truth that there are 
too many holidays already. But 


what we want to do is to have 
some day set aside by presidential 
proclamation or otherwise so that 
special attention may be directed to 
farming for at least one day in the 


year. 

The project, which has been be- 
fore the executive committee of 
the association for the last year 
or two, appealed very strongly to 
the members because of the idea 
that people fail to recognize what 
agriculture really means to busi- 
ness. Mr. Hayden was instructed to 
formulate a full plan of procedure 
which will be submitted to the as- 
sociation at its annual meeting 
next January. 

Meanwhile, the general idea will 
be made a part of the association’s 
publicity program with the object 
of creating public sentiment in its 
favor. The association will en- 
deavor to interest. all other farm 
organizations in the idea so that 
there may be no division of opin- 
ion as to its advisability or the 
proper methods of carrying it for- 
ward. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has expressed interest 
in the proposed farm day and will 
give its aid in getting the matter 
before the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington and the 
governors of the various States. 

“We once had a farm day 
in this country,” said James 


O’Shaughnessy, executive  secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, in ad- 
dressing the farm _ publishers. 
“This was Thanksgiving Day. It 
was inaugurated by the Pilgrim 
Fathers at a time when agriculture 
was substantially the only indus- 
try in the country or what there 
was of the country then. Its 
avowed purpose was to give thanks 
to the Creator for what the soil 
had yielded. Properly enough, it 
was a day for feasting along with 
prayer and the whole emphasis 
was upon farms and what they 
had produced for the common 
good. We have got far away 
from the original idea. Today, 
Thanksgiving, instead of being an 
agricultural festival which it 
should be, is largely a national 
football day. 

“You farm-paper people could 
well afford, it seems to me, to start 
a move to restore Thanksgiving 
Day. It was our first national 
holiday and is the nucleus around 
which you can build something of 
constructive and lasting benefit to 
the producer and distributor of 
farm products.” 


PUBLISHERS LIKE THE IDEA 


The suggestion met with con- 
siderable favor. The particular 
day to be chosen is more or less 
of a detail. The main idea has 
been agreed upon and the publish- 
ers have received official assur- 
ances that whatever the farming 
interests may agree upon will be 
allowed. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s reference 
to the proposed Farmers’ Day was 
incidental, he having appeared be- 
fore the meeting to address the 
publishers as the official repre- 
sentative of the advertising 
agencies. 

Significantly enough, the burden 
of his presentation was substan- 
tially the same as the main topic 
at the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
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tions meeting the next day. He 
was campaigning against waste in 
advertising and using this as justi- 
fication for the agency commission 
system, as well as the basis for a 
plea that publishers and agencies 
should strive to get together in a 
way that would cut down waste to 
the absolute minimum. 

“The more we can cut from the 
overhead cost of advertising,” he 
said to the publishers, “the more 
actual advertising we can make 
the manufacturer’s dollar buy. 
Formerly, there was an appalling 
waste due to inefficiency in opera- 
tion. This has been reduced to a 
surprising degree, but there is 
some of it left. Advertising is 
wasteful, too, when it is not placed 
in sufficient volume or proper 
sequence so as to get the cumula- 
tive benefit. Countless thousands 
of dollars have been wasted in 
farm papers because of the 
failure of the advertiser to fol- 
low through and to consolidate 
his gains. 

“The publishers and the adver- 


tising agencies can co-operate with 
each other effectively in lessening 


the first element of waste. The 
second is a matter of construc- 
tively educating the advertiser, 
which is a project in which both 
also can unite. These are matters 
of the greatest moment and we all 
should give them our most serious 
attention at this time.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy made some 
rather startling declarations which 
are of general interest to adver- 
tisers and publishers. 

He declared that the matter of 
cutting out every possible penny of 
the advertising overhead cost is 
essential because certain inexor- 
able tendencies seem to be toward 
increasing, rather than lowering, 
advertising cost—even considering 
that waste may be a negligible 
factor. The agencies, he said, are 
performing an indispensable _ser- 
vice for farm-paper publishers. 
This service, he pointed out, costs 
them a fraction over 12 per cent 
of each dollar they spend for their 
clients. Granting that the publica- 
tions need the agencies and vice 
versa, what is the possible outcome 
of this ascending cost? Will the 
agencies be able to keep their ser- 
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vice within the present 15 per cent 
commission limit and still make a 
living? Mr. O’Shaughnessy sug- 
gested these questions to the pub- 
lishers as something to think 
about. 

“We need to work together on 
this thing,” he said, “because the 
profit and well being of the pub- 
lisher, the agency and the adver- 
tiser are so closely related that 
they cannot be unscrambled. The 
more actual advertising the manu- 
facturer can get for each dollar 
expended the better it will be for 
him and for the rest of us. Waste 
is the greatest obstacle in the way 
of realizing this condition. We 
ought to fight to remove it as far 
as possible.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy said that the 
total volume of national advertis- 
ing done in the United States this 
year would reach an unheard of 
figure and that it should be the 
concern of publisher, agency and 
advertiser to hold all this gain 
during 1926, the proposition being 
one in which each of the three is 
vitally interested. 

“Advertising,” Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy said, “can be the absolute 
arbiter and stabilizer of our na- 
tional prosperity. When we get 
the waste out of it and bring each 
element in the advertising process 
into proper relationship with the 
other, this condition will be 
brought about.” 

Secretary Hayden reported high- 
ly satisfactory results as coming 
from the association’s present ad- 
vertising program. The associa- 
tion gave its permission to 


-Canadian farm-paper publishers to 


use its publicity matter. 

Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Capper Publications, 
who is president of the association, 
expressed the belief that, for an 
indefinite time, farm marketing 
conditions would constantly im- 
prove. In the present situation he 
could see an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for farm-paper publishers 
to help manufacturers correctly to 
visualize this situation so that all 
may profit accordingly. 

H. C. Klein, The Farmer, St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. C. Allen, North- 
west Farmstead-Farm Stock & 
Home Consolidated, Minneapolis, 
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Eighteen months ago there 
wasn’t a steam road in this 
country using a bus. It is sig- 
nificant that today two New 
England railroads (the B. & 
M. and the New Haven) are 
setting the pace for steam rail- 
roads in the proper co-ordina- 
tion of the bus with rail service. 

These roads plan to use buses 
more extensively in recovering 
revenue diverted by automobile 
riding and putting unprofitable 
branch line service into the pay- 
ing column. 

This is a forerunner of the 
part the bus is going to play in 
co-ordinating all transportation. 
Already 30 leading steam rail- 
roads are planning to use the 
bus as it is being used in New 
England. Some roads have ac- 
tually started. 

All of this activity has come 


A.B.C. 
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up in a short year. It is only 
a small part of the bus-oper- 
ating industry, which includes 
electric railways, independent 
fleet operators, public schools, 
real estate corporations, depart- 
ment stores and municipal oper- 
ation. 

It indicates in no uncertain 
way how the market for buses, 
bus accessor:es and maintenance 
equipment is expanding. This 
new public utility is still in its 
infancy, however. Manufac- 
turers who will grow up with 
it are now co-ordinating their 
selling activities with backbone 
advertising in Bus Transporta- 
tion—a publication that recog- 
nized our changing riding habits 
nearly four years ago and as- 
sumed leadership in fitting the 
bus into its proper place in our 
transportation fabric. 


A.B.P 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


A 


McGraw-Hill 


Publication 
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Minn.; A. F. Jones, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. 
Young, Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, Spokane, Wash., were re- 
elected as directors of the associa- 
tion. B. Morgan Shepherd, South- 
ern Planter, Richmond, Va., was 
chosen to succeed F. J. Merriam, 
who resigned. J. A. Falconer, 
New England Homestead, Spring- 
field, Mass., was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of C. E. Burns. 


Albert Pick Merges with 
L. Barth & Son 


Albert Pick & Company, Chicago, 
and L. Barth & Son, New York, have 
amalgamated. These companies cater to 
the complete equipment of hotels, res- 
taurants, confectioners, dining cars and 
institutions such as hospitals, colleges 
and boarding schools. | 

Ira Krupnick, vice-president of Albert 
Pick & Company, stated that the en- 
tire management would be retained with 
an Eastern and Western division. 


Salt Lake City Planning 
New Campaign 


Plans are being made for another 
advertising campaign for Salt Lake 
City, Utah. A campaign for funds will 
be conducted this fall. A committee 
has been appointed to select a larger 
committee to arrange the details of the 
drive. It is intended to raise $75,000, 
the same amount as last year. | . 

It is estimated that the campaign just 
ended brought over 400,000 tourists to 
the city. 


Yawman and Erbe Advance 
Carl Gazley 


Carl Gazley, who has been with the 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for the last eight 
years, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant general sales manager. 
He had been advertising manager and 
for some time has been taking over 
some of the work of the sales de- 
partment. 


Malcolm Kerr Joins The 
Van Allen Agency 


Malcolm Kerr has joined The Van 
Allen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as an account manager. He was 
formerly with the Chicago Tribune and, 
more recently, he had been with the Se- 
curity Pen Corporation, Chicago. 


Appoints Powers-House Agency 


The Van Sweringen Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed The Powers-House 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Says Advertising Must Be 
Backed by Courtesy 


At the moning of the American Gas 
Association at Atlantic City, recently, 
Robert E. Livingston, director of pub- 
lic relations of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York, stated that adver- 
tising must be backed by courtesy on 
the part of the company, its officials 
and employees. “Those who believe 
that they are putting on an armor 
against attack by buying advertising 
space,” said Mr. Livingston, “are apt 
to have a rude awakening and when 
least expected. A discourteous repre- 
sentative of a business in a private 
home or in a place of business can 
easily undo all that has gone before 
toward the making and keeping of good 
friends,” he said. 


H. E. Hook, Arlington Paint 
& Varnish Company 


Harry E. Hook has become vice- 
— and treasurer of the Arlington 
aint & Varnish Company, Canton, 
Ohio, the as interest of which 
has been acquired by himself and H. 
J. Hayden. Mr. Hook was, until re- 
cently, secretary and general manager 
of the W. Wilhelm division at Reading, 
Pa., of the Glidden Company. 


Campaign Started on New 
Adding Machine 


The Addac Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has started an advertising cam- 
paign on the Addac, a new adding 
machine. The company is contemplating 
an extensive campaign, according to 
Ww. Farnsworth, general manager, 
after its organization has been estab- 
lished. The H. W. Kastor & Sons Ad- 
vertising Company, is directing this 
account. 


“Onyx” Hosiery Reports a 
Net Profit 


A net profit, after charges, of $588,- 
164, were reported by “Onyx” Hosiery, 
Inc., New York, for the nine months 
ended September 30. This compares 
with a deficit of $85,254 for the same 
period of 1924, or the third quarter 
of 1925, net profits amounted to $200,- 
291, compared with $212,838 for the 
previous pe. There was a deficit of 
$98,604 for the third quarter of 1924. 


Tractor Account for Columbus 
Agency 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland, maker of Cletrac tractors, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency. 


Joins Norris Patterson 
Stuart Macfarlane has joined Norris 


Patterson Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
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Selling Groceries 
To Mrs. Chicago 


HE Monday Food Sec- 

tion of the Chicago 
Evening American is far 
more than just a “depart- 
ment.” 


In thousands of Chicago 
homes it is an indispensable 
aid in solving the ever-import- 
ant questions of “what to eat” 
and “where to buy it.” 


The Monday Food Section of 
the Evening American is a 
direct route to the purchasing 
agents of more than 400,000 
Chicago homes. 


A good newspaper 


Largest Evening Paper Circulation 
in Chicago and Third in America 
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Influence of “The State Food News”... 

new weekly feature of the Globe-Democrat 

shown by rapid increase in volume of food adver- 
tising in St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


HE rapid growth in volume 

of food and grocery advertis- 
ing in the Globe-Democrat dur- 
ing recent months is significant. 
It means that manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers have found it 
increasingly profitable to sell their 
products through its pages. 

To cover The 49th State ade- 
quately, merchants know it is 
necessary to use St. Louis’ Largest 
Daily. . . . In circulation figures 
the Globe-Democrat has led for 
years ... but now there is a new 
factor in merchandising food and 
grocery items to this market. It 
is the development of a new 
weekly feature in the Globe- 
Democrat . . . known as “The 49th 
State Food News.” 


Results You Can See 


Although only ten months old, 
this feature is already recognized 
as a determining factor in grocery 
sales. Its influence on the pur- 
chasing power of this rich area, 


The 49th State, is comparable to 
that of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune in their respective fields. 
Food merchandisers, who are 
buyers of newspaper space, know 
what this means. 


The 49th State Food News ap- 
pears regularly every Friday. 
Tempting recipes, suggestions for 
varying the menu, interesting 
items about food, are making this 
section as much an institution for 
49th State housekeepers as the 
Sport and Financial pages are for 
the men. 


Reader interest is evidently 
strong. . . . Each day more let- 
ters come from women who wish 
to contribute prize recipes for 
publication. This reader interest 
means a receptive market, and is 
the strongest influence to stimu- 
late the sale of food products and 
grocery items. Response has 
been reflected in the articles now 
filling the market baskets of one 


$1.fonis Glob 


F. St. J. Richards - - New York 
Gay -S. Osborn Chicage 
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of America’s greatest markets 

. a market made up of more 
than a million families . .. re- 
quiring grocery orders sufficient to 
supply 13,828,134 meals per day. 


Why Your Advertising 
Pays 


Consider the magnitude of this 
market . . . and that the Globe- 
Democrat is the only newspaper 
that adequately reaches the house- 
keepers of The 49th State ... 
The value of advertising in its 
pages is self-evident. 

Moreover, these pages carry 
your message into The 49th State 
. homes at that time of day when 
women are making out their 
grocery orders. . . . Immediate re- 
sponse ! 

The Globe-Democrat is received 
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at the time when women have 
most leisure to read. It goes into 
the home and stays there... . It 
reaches more housekeepers than 
does any other St. Louis daily be- 
cause its daily circulation § is 
greater. . . . Facts proved by the 
St. Louis Newspaper Survey. 

And among the trade its in- 
fluence is felt each morning in the 
year by 2,971 grocery stores in 
metropolitan St. Louis . .. and 
9,724 grocery stores in The 49th 
State outside of St. Louis. 

The Globe-Democrat will gladly 
supply important and valuable in- 
formation regarding the buying 
habits of The 49th State ... the 
possible purchasing power of this 
rich territory . . . and why the 
Globe-Democrat is the most effec- 
tive sales influence in this desir- 
able market. 


lemocratl 


the 49th State 


C, Geo. Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 
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Series 8 
Dairymen are community leaders. 


The quarter of a million homes served by 
THE DAIRY FARMER are considerably 
above the average in individual wealth and buy- 
ing power. 

To reach and sell the leader of a community is 
to influence the buying preference of several of 
his less prosperous neighbors. 


It will be profitable to make THE DAIRY 


FARMER the starting point in your next farm 
paper campaign. 

















Daten armer 


E. Aw MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





























An Industrial Advertiser’s Answers 
to Three Vital Questions 


The Questions Are Asked by Practically Every New Advertiser 


By D. J. Benoliel 


Advertising Manager, 


HY do-we advertise? 
How do we know we are not 
spending too much or too little? 

What are we aiming to accom- 
plish? 

To the neophyte, the answers 
to these three queries appear glar- 
ingly obvious. However, much ad- 
vertising is undertaken without the 
proper thought being given to 
these important questions. 

Before going into them from the 
standpoint of the International 
Chemical Company it is necessary 
to know that this company sells 
industrial cleaners and _ special 
lubricants. These cannot be sold 
by appearance or by specification 
but only on the basis of actual re- 
sults obtained by their use. The 


application of our line is so tech- 
nical that it cannot be handled by 


jobbers. So we find it necessary 
to maintain a sales force of trained 
engineers. 

These men call upon various in- 
dustrial plants and obtain permis- 
sion to survey conditions and to 
make recommendations as to the 
best International material and 
method to use in order to get the 
desired results. After this has 
been accomplished, it is necessary 
to get the prospect’s permission to 
bring a trial lot of the proper ma- 
terials into the plant. This trial 
lot is brought in on approval and 
must undergo a rigorous practical 
test before it is accepted. Once a 
material has proved perfectly 
satisfactory and gives the desired 
results at a cost as low or lower 
than the material formerly used, 
repeat orders will come through 
almost automatically—until there 
is a change in the organization or 
a change in the requirements. All 
orders come direct to our main 
office at Philadelphia or to our 

Portion of an address delivered at 


the Atlantic City convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 
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International Chemical Co. 


branch offices, and all shipments are 
made directly from our plant or 
various warehouses throughout the 
country. 

It is easy to see that we must 
accomplish the hardest kind of 
selling as we are furnishing an 
intangible. Our prospects must 
have an implicit confidence in us 
before we even review conditions 
because a slight mis-step on our 
part might result in the holding up 
of production or in the ruination 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
goods. 

Now for the question: 

Why we advertise? 

Publications and direct mail 
used for different purposes. 
first I will explain just why 
use publications. 

A. To educate—inasmuch as 
our field is new and rather tech- 
nical, it is necessary for us to 
carry a great deal of educational 
advertising in order to show the 
prospect where and why he can 
use International methods and ma- 
terials to advantage. Our new 
processes and new materials some- 
times mean a right-about-face in 
present methods, and this must be 
told to the interested parties. 
Therefore, this educational note 
furnishes the background for a 
good deal of our advertising. 

B. To inspire confidence. 

Our aim is to sell every prospect 
on the idea that the International 
Chemical Company is the place to 
turn to in order to obtain accurate 
knowledge on any cleaning or 
water soluble lubricating problem. 
This is not as valuable from the 
standpoint of inquiries as it is 
from the standpoint of the third 
reason, namely : 

C. To prepare the way for our 
salesmen. 

From the few remarks I have 
made, it is clear that it is no small 
matter to get a prospect to allow 


are 
At 


we 
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a man to go over his plant and to 
actually make changes in produc- 
tion methods. Therefore, we pri- 
marily advertise to prepare the 
way for our salesmen—by educat- 
ing the prospects and by inspiring 
confidence in the firm. By getting 
across this idea, our salesmen do 
not have to take up a lot of valu- 
able time explaining just who they 
are and why they are in the pros- 
pect’s office. Then again, when 
the salesmen actually get into the 
plant, International is known by 
the department heads and other 
people responsible for production. 
This good-will is invaluable in a 
line such as ours where the pro- 
duction men can make or break 
the sale. 

D. To get across the idea that 
the International is “headquarters 
on cleaners and _ lubricants”’—of 
course, this is also institutional. 


We continually hammer away on 
this by stressing the fact that we 
are the pioneers in the field; by 
using the quotation, 
right use John Bright,” 


“To clean 
in all of 
our advertisements, etc., etc. The 
idea is self-evident. 

E. To obtain leads and inquiries. 

Frankly, this is the least of the 
reasons we carry publication space. 
However, from time to time we 
get very valuable inquiries from 
individuals or organizations who 
have not responded to our sales- 
man’s calls or to direct mail. In 
addition, an appreciable amount of 
foreign business comes in through 
educational advertisements. 

Direct mail is used primarily 
for a different purpose. The pub- 
lication advertisements are really 
to sell the institution. Once this 
has been done, direct-mail adver- 
tising can do its work to much 
better advantage. We use direct 
mail— 

A. To produce leads for our 
salesmen. In this type of mailing 
we do not try to sell anything but 
the organization, and what one of 
our engineers can do for the pros- 
pect. This type of mailing is 
about 50 per cent of our direct- 
mail work. 

B. To produce inquiries asking 
for a report on a special cleaning 
or lubricating problem. In _ this 
type of mailing, we call a special 
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problem, procedure, or material to 
the attention of the trade. We 
attempt to pull inquiries asking 
for details of a process or for a 
demonstration. 

C. To augment and amplify the 
institutional idea we try to get 
across in the publications. We 
also use this type to advantage in 
sending out special educational 
literature. This type of advertis- 
ing takes up from 15 to 20 per 
cent of our direct-mail work. 

Now for the second question 
How do we know we are not 
spending too mach or too little? 

To my mind, the best we can do 
is to reach an approximate answer. 
In the first place, I will say from 
experience that there is not much 
danger of spending too much 
money if the owner of the busi- 
ness or the board of directors has 
a hand in fixing the appropriation. 
At the International we, of course, 
base the amount to be spent on 
advertising on a certain fixed per- 
centage of the sales. 

am afraid most advertising 
managers think that it is impos 
sible to spend too much for adver- 
tising ; however, with a liberal ap 
propriation, it is not impossible by 
any means. 

Just a word about the way we 
learn this. A close check is kept 
on the reactions to our direct mail 
by having all our representatives 
speak to prospects and customers. 
In this way, we can check the ap- 
peal of each piece and the fre- 
quency of the mailings. This is a 
safety valve to tell us if we send 
out too much literature. 

How about spending too little— 

In my opinion, we would be 
spending too little for advertis- 
ing— 

A. If our salesmen report that 
the firm is not well known. 

B. If our salesmen report that 
they have to spend time explaining 
just what and who the Interna- 
tional Chemical Company is. 

f our men report that other 
firms in the same line of business 
seem to be better known or seem 
to have a better reputation. 

D. If our customers do not feel 
that they are dealing with the best 
connection they can possibly make. 
Now for the third question— 
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Growing Greater 


—In Circulation 
—In Volume of Advertising 
—In Number of Pages 


T WOULD be easy to prove not only the stability 

of The Detroit News, but also its healthy growth 
through the printing of circulation figures alone. 
These show a steady and vigorous increase, and a 
coverage so superior as to demonstrate clearly The 
News’ ability to reach every worthwhile home in De- 
troit and vicinity. 


But in addition to the circulation figures comes sub- 
stantiation of the remarkable position of The Detroit 
News in the constant increase in number of pages 
published each year—from 32.1 week days in 1921 to 
43.5 in 1925, and from 86.8 Sundays in 1921 to 135.4 
in 1925—and in the great increase in advertising 
lineage even over a year ago, when The News led 
the world in total advertising with 30,604,518 lines 
printed. 


Study the figures given here; it is well worth while 
to know how so great a market as Detroit may easily 
be sold by the use of one medium with a coverage 
greater than that of any other newspaper in any 
other city of Detroit’s size or larger. 











| Net Paid Circulaticn Shown 

| By Post Office Statements 

During the Last Two Years 

| Six Months Ending Week Days Sundays 
Oct. 1, 1923 ‘ 258,136 
April 1, 1924 279,822 
Oct. 1, 1924 z 283,097 
April 1, 1925 % 297,678 
Oct. 1, 1925 * 299,856 


“ , Fs 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead”’ 
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What are we aiming to accom- 
plish? 

This can be answered in a nut- 
shell : 

A. To educate all our prospects 
—by showing them the vast field 
in industrial cleaning and how 
they can use to advantage the ser- 
vices of a trained organization. 

B. To develop markets—by con- 
tinually advertising new methods 
and new uses, people who never 
thought of using products such as 
the International manufacture be- 
come live prospects. 

To make our organization 
familiar to prospects—We are try- 
ing to make the International name 
and what it stands for so familiar 
that whenever a salesman walks 
into a prospect’s plant, he will 
have no difficulty at all in getting 
a satisfactory interview. 

D. To break down any opposi- 
tion in a plant due to inertia— 
Our advertising attempts to break 
this down so that when a salesman 
demonstrates an _ International 
product, he is looked: upon with 
favor by the people in charge of 
production. 

E. To firmly implant the idea 
that the International is the head- 
quarters for industrial cleaners— 
Therefore, whenever a cleaning or 
water soluble lubricating problem 
arises, the prospect will turn to the 
International Chemical Company 
for accurate information. 

With these ideas firmly im- 
planted in the minds of the indus- 
trial buyers and production men, 
the rest of our advertising and 
sales work can be built upon a 
very firm foundation and will 
carry the weight of invaluabiec 
prestige. 


R. L. Groves Heads Cleveland 
Financial Advertisers 


At a recent meeting of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association of Cleveland, 
R. L. Groves, of the Society for Sav- 
ings, was elected president. Leonard 
E. Weitz, of the Commercial Savings 
and Loan Company, is vice-president_and 
Theodore L. Bailey, of Otis & Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. Charles 

Mylander, director of the public 
relations commititee of the Ohio Bank- 
ers’ Association, addressed the meeting, 
which was preceded by a dinner at 
which I. I. Sperling, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, presided. 
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India Tea Advertising for 
1925-26 


According to the report of the India 
Tea Association, London,  approxi- 
mately $200,000 will be spent jn news- 
paper advertisin in the principal 
cities of the United States during 
1925-26, in the campaign on India 
tea. Outlining its advertising plans, the 
report states: 

“The present policy is to concentrate 
each year in the largest American 
cities. The program in view follows: 
1924-25, New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia; 1925-26, Chicago, all States, 
and a continuity of the previous year’s 
program; 1926-27, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore and all States; 1927-28, one- 
third of the allotment to the principal 
cities and two-thirds to cover the whole 
of the United States. hile the im- 
ports of all tea into the United States 
in 1924 decreased by 4,000,000 pounds, 
the imports of India and Ceylon teas 
increased by 7,000,000 pounds.” 


Lights Up the Way for 
Executives 


Tue American Roitiinc Mitt Co. 
MippLtetown, Onto, October 3, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ When I read Mr. Whipple’s article 
in your September 24 issue on “The 
Correspondence Supervisor’s Place in 
the Sun,” it struck me as being one 
of the best arguments of the kind I 
have ever been fortunate enough to 
read. I am sure that many executives 
will find in it much light on a problem 
that seems exceedingly difficult to launch 
in any organization. 
THe AmeRIcAN Roitiinc Mitt Co. 
SHERMAN Perry, 
Correspondence Adviser. 


Road Machinery Account for 
Graham, Low and Wallis 


The Stockland Road Machinery Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
road building equipment, has appointed 
Graham, Low and Wallis, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Trade publications and 
direct mail will be used. 


A. Duncan Yocum, Jr., with 
Franklin Printing Company 


A. Duncan Yocum, Jr., formerly 
Philadelphia district manager of the 
Whitehead & Hoag Company, advertising 
specialties, has joined the sales organi- 
zation of the Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Harkness Radio to Hoyt 


The Kenneth Harkness Radio Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., has ap- 
pointed the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
advertising counsel. Radio publications 
and newspapers will be used. 
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Three Records Broken 
in Eight Days ! 


THE MORNING WORLD: 


On October 8th, THE MORNING 
WORLD carried 200 columns of ad- 
vertising, the greatest volume ever 
printed in a weekday edition in its 42 
years of existence. 


THE SUNDAY WORLD: 


On October 11th, THE SUNDAY 
WORLD printed 673 columns of ad- 
vertising, the largest lineage ever 
carried in a regular Sunday issue. 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


On October 16th, THE EVENING 
WORLD broke all existing advertising 
records of 38 years with a total volume 
of 262 columns. 


We cannot conceive of three more em- 
phatic indications of the truth that in 
New York the trend of advertising is 
definitely toward 








The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE TOWER TITLY INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES 















TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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In this section of Mt. Lookout, there 
are 149 residence buildings. Here, 
107 Enquirers are delivered every 
morning. 
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N B This advertisement is one of a series appearing 
° * asa full page in The Enquirer. Each advertise- 
ment personalizes a Cincinnati suburb by describing the type 
of woman characteristic of that suburb; in each advertisement, 
too, The Enquirer’s coverage of the district is shown. 


I. A. KLEIN 
New York Chicago 


THE CINCINNATI 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


‘*Goes to the ho 
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Mrs. Mt. Lookout 


_. . always on the lookout for the newest 
A few years ago, a Cincinnati family decided 
that they wanted a new home ina new location 
—and on a bluff near Ault Park they found 
just the site they were looking for. 


Then Mrs. Mt. Lookout, for she it was who 
really chose the location, searched about for 
the newest in houses. She decided upon an 
English design in stucco. And a handsome 
home it made, too. Of course there had to be 
the newest in decorations and furniture; and 
in the kitchen, the newest and finest of con- 
veniences—an automatic range, an incinerator, 
an electric ventilating fan. 


As with Mrs. Mt. Lookout’s house, so with 
Mrs. Mt. Lookout herself. Always a step 
ahead. A new desert? — Mrs. Mt. Lookout is 
serving it. A new style?— Mrs. Mt. Lookout 
is wearing it. A new book ?— Mrs. Mt. Look- 
out has read it. 





Where does she learn so much about the news? 
From a variety of sources, of course. But one 
of them you'll find on her breakfast table each 
morning. It is The Daily Enquirer. And her 
neighbors follow suit. In this community are 
411 residence buildings; here, 317 Daily En- 
quirers are delivered. 





Advertisers could not wish for a more modern, 
more keenly discriminating patron than Mrs. 
Mt. Lookout. They could not wish for one 
more willing or better able to buy. And they 
could not wish for a better medium through 
which to reach this same customer than the 
paper she reads every morning— The Daily 
Enquirer. 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”’ 
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Still 
GAINING! 


The New York Herald Tribune 
continues its remarkable growth 
without the aid of canvassers, 
premiums, clubbing offers, circu- 
lation contests or other artificial 
methods of any character. 


The Herald Tribune was the only 
standard size New York morning 
newspaper which gained in circu- 
lation during the six months ending 
September 30th, 1925, over the 
corresponding period of a year ago. 


The New York Herald Tribune net 
paid average circulation increased 
10,631 per day during the six 
months ending Sept. 30th, 1925. 
All the other New York morning 
newspapers of standard size LOST. 


New Dork 
Herald Gribune 


The logical keystone for a successful advertising campaign 
in the World’s Greatest Market. 
































Can the Canned Approach! 


If for No Other Reason, Because of the Effect It Has on the Salesman 
Himself 


By S. K. Wilson 


ADICAL? No doubt. But— 
Let’s see. p 
“Once our salesmen,” writes 
“General Sales Manager” in a 


recent Printers’ INK article, “get 
inside the president’s office, they 
get down to business instantly. 
They have a memorized talk—” 

Canned patter! An almost uni- 
versal practice: granted. But is it 
sound? Isn’t it on the contrary 
quite the most crippling handicap 
a salesman can saddle himself 


with? It is true the article goes 
on to say, “. no one would 
know it is a canned talk.” But 


that’s not the point. 

Stock patter has a stultifying 
effect on the salesman. 

It makes him inelastic, unready, 
helpless if the prospect throws 
him off the rails. Nothing is 
easier to puncture than the swell- 
ing front of this type of salesman. 
A deft executive can have him 
floundering in thirty seconds by 
merely chucking in an irrelevant 
question. More, this method pre- 
supposes an absolute mental uni- 
formity among prospects, and 
that’s as suicidal as it is idiotic. 
Worse yet, it is a confession of 
timidity, a flaunting of the inferi- 
ority complex, a dependence not 
on native wit but on borrowed 
brains. Finally, the salesman who 
enters primed with memorized pat- 
ter is thinking of himself and not 
of his prospect—thus fatally miss- 
ing his one golden chance to size 
up that prospect and square his 
own appeal with the individual 
psychology of the other chap. 

Several years ago I was drawn 
on a “murder” jury. The defend- 
ing attorney had a “stock” ques- 
tion with which he touched up 
each member of the panel. He 
varied neither phraseology nor in- 
flection. “Have you any conscien- 
tious scruples against capital pun- 
ishment?” Never once did it occur 
to him to change his phrasing. 
3anged away monotonously with 


that canned question. What was 
the result? Well, I won’t claim 
that he prejudiced ‘the jury against 
his client, although he’d have 
prejudiced one man at least had 
I been forced to serve. But what 
he did do was to declare himself 
eligible to defeat as unimaginative, 
inaggressive and imitative; with- 
out spark of either originality or 
audacity. I doubted that he could 
sell his client’s innocence to the 
judge with that type of mind. 
And I knew—and here we get back 
to our salesman—that his reliance 
on “stock” question and “stock” 
thinking would leave him at the 
post in any race where nerve and 


address and _ spontaneity were 
entered. 
IMPROMPTU THINKING 
Quick thinking on the feet— 
impromptu thinking—is an asset 


as vital to lawyer or salesman as 
to pugilist or ball-player. How 
are you going to develop it unless 
you give your man his head? How 
develop initiative unless you en- 
courage him to imish! This doesn’t 
mean he’s not to know his subject 
exhaustively, or be unable to rattle 
it off at will when the time comes. 
It does mean- he’s not asked to 
plunge at once into patter before 
he has the ghost of an idea of his 
prospect’s mental displacement. 
That’s destructive, nine times in 
ten—or at any rate only tepidly 
effective; the salesman is endured 
instead of being bowed out. And 
when he’s out he’s out—out of 
courage and out of resourceful- 
ness—because he has never been 
taught to think for himself. 

If, at this point, the stock- 
approach manager exclaims, “Your 
idea would require supermen,” I 
should retort that it’s supersales- 
men he’s after, isn’t it? And even 
at that I’d take issue with him. 
For the one man he’d lose who 
hadn’t the necessary brains—plus 
spunk—he’d. gain two who could 
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develop it on this sink-or-swim 
program—and who’d qualify just 
about 1,000 per cent quicker. Or, if 
he should assert that he’s got 
supersalesmen anyhow, I’d ask 
him: What of their successors? 
And how much would a formula 
be worth that could take raw ma- 
terial and turn it into supersales- 
men at a fraction of the current 
cost in time and money? 

Yes, even with green cubs, once 
sure they knew their subject and 
could answer all questions, I 
should recommend dropping the 
canned approach. Have them wipe 
their minds clean at the prospect’s 
door, prepared to give the first 
vital half-minute to concentrated 
study of their man. Then—talk! 
And they’ll uncover a freedom and 
a rapid-fire facility they never en- 
joyed when trying to clamp all 
prospects into one  undeviating 
mold. At first it may be tough 
sledding. They'll score a few dis- 
astrous, gulping failures. But soon 
—the miracle! There'll be no 
more mumbling the opening speech 
with one quaking hand on a ter- 
rorizing door-knob. (Oh, yes; I’ve 
been a salesman myself as well as 
—on a modest scale—a handler of 
salesmen.) Head high and brain 
alert to pounce, they'll have the 
prospect sized up in a jiffy, will 
have the liberating privilege of 
meeting him on his own ground of 
impromptu give-and-take. 

It really stands to reason, doesn’t 
it? What would you think of a 
football team that opened every 
game with the same choice of 
plays? Not only would other 
teams soon become annihilatingly 
wise, but—more deadly still—that 
outfit itself would go mentally 
stale. On both counts, it would 
lose games. 

If I were asked to nominate the 
master salesman of my acquain- 
tance I’d pick one of the big ex- 
ecutives in American business. 
This man’s genius lies in his gal- 
vanic spontaneity. So far as I 
know he never made a set speech 
in his life—indeed, claims that he 
couldn’t; yet finer and more ig- 
niting talks than he gives ex 
tempore you never heard. Of 
course, he prepares his subject; 
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but I’m convinced he never entered 
a conference or presided over a 
meeting with any prior calculation 
as to how he would phrase his 
message. And because he is thus 
unhampered, he is eloquent; be- 
cause his mind is concentrated on 
his audience, he electrifies that 
audience. 

Let your salesmen, then, empty 
their minds of the set opening 
speech. Let them fling their hearts 
over the hurdle of the big man’s 
threshold and they’ll achieve both 
speech and the big man’s ear. 
Don’t let them try to compel 
speech by penning it within memo- 
rized limits. If they are too timid 
at first, let them practice several 
diversified presentations of their 
major selling points. But for the 
approach—not a stock line, not a 
stock word! Urge them to give 
themselves to the occasion spirit- 
edly, boldly, their minds wide open 
to the prospect’s individuality, 
ready to seize the silent lead he 
is unconsciously offering them; 
and they’ll find the gift of tongues 
descend on them. 

And—they’ll make more sales 


Pabst Corporation Appoints 
W. R. Patterson 


W. R. Patterson, formerly Western 
manager of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., with beadquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the 
cheese division of the Pabst Corporation, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of Pabst 
Wonder cheese. 


{ 

Join Los Angeles Agency 

C. F. Ross and T. Tyler — have 
joined the staff of The Wm. A. In- 
goldsby Company, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Ross is chief_ of 
the copy and service department. Mr. 
Smith was formerly a representative of 
Orchard and Farm, also of Los 
Angeles. 


Martin J. Kohn Dead 


Martin a Kohn, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Carriage & Toy Company, 
and president of Kohn & Pollock, Inc., 
printers, both of Baltimore, Md., died in 
that city last week. He was fifty-nine 
years old 











A. D. Smith Starts Advertising 


Business in Los Angeles 
Arthur D. Smith, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Barker Brothers, Los 
Angeles, has started a business of his 
own in that city, as advertising counsel. 
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‘ Here's your 
“Horoscope 


The Times-Picayune does not content itself 
merely with dominating the New Orleans 
newspaper field in current circulation and 
advertising. With a record of 88 years’ 
achievement to guide its course, this news- 
paper is building carefully for the future. 

The Sunday issue is made of particular 
interest to the youngsters. Nearly 10,000 
children have written letters to “Aunt Jane,” 
who conducts a cheery department in the 
Young People’s Paper. Toonerville Folks, 
Mutt and Jeff, Reg’lar Fellers and The Gumps 
furnish unfailing fun in the “Comix of Class.” 
And there’s always Red Magic, with its won- 
derful tricks and puzzles, for the young folks a 
bit more advanced in years. 

Adequate advertising in The Times-Picayune 
not only will help sell your product now, but 
will create in youthful minds an impression 
certain to be reflected in an unfailing demand 
during the years to come. 


Che Gimes~ Picayune 


iti -7es7 FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Inland Daily Press 
Devotes Session 
to Advertising 





HE Inland Daily Press Asso- 

ciation at its autumn meeting 
at Chicago, October 13 and 14, al- 
lowed problems of business man- 
agement and advertising to share 
a place on the program with the 
organization’s favorite subject— 
free-publicity abuses. 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, in his ad- 
dress on advertising stressed par- 
ticularly the news value of adver- 
tising to a paper. 

“If advertising is not news,” 
said Mr. O’Shaughnessy, “a pub- 
lisher has no right to print it. It 
must be timely to the date of sale. 
With every sale that is made the 
aspect of advertising changes so 
advertising must always contain 
those things which the times de- 
mand.” 

He dwelt on the rapid growth of 
advertising, the value of research 
which advertising has made neces- 
sary and its immeasurable influence 
and power. He asked publishers 
to remember that national adver- 
tising to succeed must have unity; 
it must be planned as a single 
thing, with a single head, a single 
directing force and a single end 
in view. 

Not only did he include a word 
against the evil of free publicity 
but he also warned publishers of 
the harm they were doing to ad- 
vertising when they used varying 
rates. 

One session was given over to a 
symposium on business manage- 
ment with George Morris, of the 
Chicago Tribune presiding, aided 
by speakers selected from the staff 
of the Tribune. H. C. Stilley, 
chief accountant, spoke on business 
office methods. H. W. Donaldson, 
manager of the public service de- 
partment, described the work of 
his department and told how other 
newspapers might organize such 
departments on a smaller scale. 

W. E. Macfarlane, classified ad- 
vertising manager, outlined in four 
classifications, the promotional 
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work upon which much of: the 
success of that department depends. 
He said that it consisted of (1) 
organized efficiency to eliminate as 
many errors as possible, (2) intel- 
ligent sales aggressiveness on the 
part of salesmen, (3) rigid censor- 
ship of all advertising and (4) ade- 
quate advertising of the department 
in the newspaper itself. 

R. S. Kellogg, of the News Print 
Service Bureau, New York, gave 
a talk in which he presented a chart 
showing the relation between liter- 
acy, newspaper circulation and 
population. He showed that Cali- 
fornia leads in percentage of news- 
paper readers to population, with 
Illinois second. 

Reorganization plans, which in- 
clude the opening of a Chicago of- 
fice for the association, were tabled 
until the February meeting. 


Railway, Which Advertising 
Put on Its Feet, Wins Award 


The Pittsburgh Railways Company 
was awarded the Charles A. Coffin 
prize for 1925 at the convention of the 
American Electric Railways Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City. This award, in 
the form of a gold medal and $1,000, 
is given annually by the General 
Electric Company to the electric rail- 
way excelling in outstanding accom- 
plishments during each association year. 

Scarcely a year has elapsed since the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company was in 
the hands of a receiver and for twenty 
years before that it had reported many 
annual deficits. Under the direction of 
Arthur W. Thompson its entire policy 
was changed. The company began to 
tell the public, through advertising, 
what it hoped to do and how it hoped 
to serve. It dealt frankly with the 
people and gave prompt attention to 
complaints. 

In accomplishing these ends virtually 
every kind of paid advertising was used 
and is still used, including newspaper, 
car card and outdoor space. Much of 
the company’s paid space is used in 
advertising municipal activities pro- 
moting the police and fire departments, 
and doing everything possible to create 
good- will. There is also an endeavor 
in the copy to make the public ac- 
quainted with the employees of the 
company. 








Moore Brothers Company 
Appoints J. A. Carey 


J. A. Carey has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Moore 
Brothers Company, Joliet, Ill., manu- 
facturer of cooking and heating prod- 
ucts. He was_ formerly director of 
sales for the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of Thor products. 
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Y the very nature of its popula- 
tion, Boston is a divided market. 


No one newspaper -could hope to 
appeal to the two widely diverse 
groups that compose this great buying 
population. No newspaper attempts it. 
Yet, to reach both these groups is vital 
to the success of most Boston adver- 
tising campaigns. 

One section of Boston’s divided 
population may be reached through 
any one of several good newspapers. 

The other great group—and the 
foremost from an advertising point 
of view—is covered only by the 
Herald-Traveler. 

Let us prove how the advertiser who 
reaches this Herald-Traveler group 
reaches the most responsive buyer of 
merchandise in Boston and its suburbs. 

Write us on your business station- 
ery for a copy of “Business Boston.” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Are We Wrong 


in preaching the gospel of common sense in advertising? 


—in pointing out the limitations of advertising? 
—in defining clearly what “merchandising” is? 


E are told that certain statements we are making, in our 
advertisements on advertising, merchandising and agency 
service are, in some quarters, being held to criticism: 


Some say that the Gospel of Common Sense which we prop- 
agate is merely a Gospel of Mediocrity. 


Others feel that our expressions on the Limitations of Ad- 
vertising and advertising agency service are expressions of what 
advertising will NOT do, rather than what it will do. 


Still others assert that our definition of “merchandising” is 
unfair. A Milwaukee man writes in to say that he “wants to be- 
lieve in Santa Claus.” Contrariwise, scores of men seasoned in 
selling to the millions, are writing in, unsolicited, their approval. 


Now, simply in the interest of perpetuating the “mystery” 
many feel surrounds advertising, would you have us withdraw 
our statements? Galileo, knowing that the world was round, in 
light of duress went on his knees and recanted. But the world 
remained round and Galileo’s theory remained unchanged. 


. . * 


There is little mystery to profitable advertising, except to the 
inexperienced ... or the unable. 


Common-Sense principles actuate every successful industry 
of today, every successful advertising agency. They govern the 
policy of every successful enterprise in the world. 


Frills, “tricks,” furbelows are failures in lines of serious effort. 
And the serious business of advertising is to return dollars in 
profit for dollars spent in space. Its strategy is profit strategy. 


Like all other great forces, advertising has limitations. And 
men not cognizant of those limitations cannot survive against 
the tense competition of more scientific rivals. Disregarding 
the limits of safety, the “20th Century” could make the run 
from Chicago to New York in 15 hours, banks could multiply 
loans by overlooking the element of collateral. 
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Advertising agencies have limitations because no man can 
be all things in one; no man can at the same time be a great 
salesman by the printed word, a great word of mouth salesman, 
a great financier, a great manufacturer. 


Let us recognize the advertising agent’s true province and he 
has no limitations in possible achievements for his client. 


Let him furnish merchandising “ideas” for development by 
trained departments, in his client’s.establishment. By “merchan- 
dising ideas” we mean aids that induce dealers to get strongly 
behind the products advertised. 


But in the end the strongest of all “merchandising” is adver- 
tising with a compelling central idea so that the consumer gets 
overwhelmingly behind the product advertised; for with over- 
whelming consumer demand the dealer in his own interest will get 
behind the product. 


Expect the advertising man to develop such a Central Idea 
in the printed word—the basic idea upon which all successful 
advertising and merchandising in the last analysis rests. 


Expect him to multiply sales by virtue of that dynamic 
Central Idea—to sway the millions to across-the-counter de- 
mand for the product advertised. 

Expect the advertising man to work in the fire of intensity 
as part of the organization of the client he serves. Expect days 
of his time, months, weeks spent in daily contact, investigation 
and counsel—but all leading to his better serving in his proper 
scope. 

Let him do that. It ishis field. A field, thinking men agree, 
cannot be weighed in terms of “limitations.” 

Common-Sense advertising achieves great things. It is diff- 
cult because it is simple. And men find simple paths hard to 
follow. The few who have mastered it have succeeded be- 


yond measure. 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK oa CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete ad- 
vertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 
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When you come 
to analyze a big 
market, you 
realize that no 


one newspaper 
can cover it alone— 
but there’s a lot 

of resultfulness in a 
medium like 

the Detroit Times 
which, in addition to 
big circulation 

is also the especial 
choice of the 
population between 
the ages of 17 

and 45 
































Making the Business Paper a Better 
Servant of Industry 


Publishers at Chicago Convention Solid for Continuance of Prestige- 
Building Program. Malcolm Muir Elected President 


B ROADLY speaking, the 1926 
program of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., as brought 
out in the twentieth annual con- 
vention at Chicago, October 13, 14 
and 15, may be condensed into the 
words: to carry on. Few new 
projects will be undertaken during 
the coming year. 

The main effort of the business 
press of the country, through the 
association, will be concentrated 
solidly on bringing to completion 
several movements already under 
way. These movements all look 
directly to promoting a better ap- 
preciation of the business press 
and to building up more prestige 
for it with advertisers, advertising 
agencies and the coming advertis- 
ing generation. 

During the coming year, the As- 
sociated Business Papers, as a 
group, plans to work along three 
well-defined lines. These are, 
briefly : 

1. To organize anew and carry 
on more vigorously than in the 
past the association’s educational 
program. This includes co-opera- 
tion with business schools and 
colleges, efforts looking to greater 
standardization and promotional 
advertising to influence prospec- 
tive advertisers in the business 
press as well as business men in 
general. 

2. To continue without let up 
the work of promoting better re- 
lations with advertising agencies. 

3. To consider the adoption of a 
plan for awards to business papers 
for editorial achievement in the 
promotion of public relations, in 
outstanding service to some indus- 
try or trade and in specific jour- 
nalistic performance. This plan of 
awards was approved at Chicago 
and passed along to the executive 
committee of the association for 
its consideration. 

President of the association 
John N. Nind, Jr., of the Period- 
ical Publishing Company, Grand 
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Rapids, Mich., in opening the con- 
vention expressed the view that 
the association must continue, at 
every opportunity, its organized 
work to better relations between 
advertising agencies and business 
publications. “The program which 
we laid down five years ago for 
improving our 
relations with 
the advertising 
agency has been 
the main track 
of our associa- 
tion since that 
time,” he said. 
“We have stuck 
to that plan 
through thick 
and thin and 
there have been 
tangible and 
favorable re- 
sults. There is evidence of a new 
and greater mutual respect be- 
tween agencies and business pub- 
lishers. We have impressed agency 
men with the fundamental sound- 
ness of business publications. 
“There have been other plans 
that haven’t gone through so well. 
One of these is for our educa- 
tional work. We have failed so 
far in organizing and completing 
our program and we have lost 
many of the benefits of our other 
activities through the failure of 
our educational work. In our 
standardization and simplification 
accomplishments we have hardly 
scratched the surface.” 
Reporting for the educational 
committee, Frank Bruce of the 
American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, spoke vigorously in 
behalf of a policy of executing 
the plans that have been made by 
the association. He recommended 
that the first step be a study of 
the membership of the association 
with a view to defining the func- 
tion and mission of each member 
publication. He asked whether it 
was not a fact that there had been 
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a tendency to permit the use of 
the one broad term, “trade papers,” 
and that this general classification 
was permitted only because pub- 
lishers are mentally lazy and are 
so close to the grindstone that they 
have not clearly defined their po- 
sitions as producer, distribution 
and professional service publica- 
tions. 

He pointed out that during the 
year, the educational committee 
proposes to approach three spe- 
cific groups in a preliminary in- 
formational campaign. These are: 
A. Schools of business adminis- 
tration; B. Advertising agencies ; 
C. American producers, distribu- 
tors and _ professional service 
groups. Publishers will be asked 
to mail copies of their papers to 
proper individuals at schools of 
business administration. Publish- 
ing executives will be invited to 
speak at such wees and col- 
leges. 

For the publicity smiten of 
the association, which has charge 
of the paid advertising done by the 
association in mediums reaching 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, John N. Nind, Jr., recom- 
mended a greater appropriation 
during 1926. He pointed out that 
the amount spent each year had 
decreased since 1922. The conven- 
tion voted to invest an appropria- 
tion of not less than $17,000 for 
this advertising during the coming 
year, not less than $10,000 of this 
amount to be raised by special 
assessment. 

Malcolm Muir, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, New 
York, described the work of the 
association’s agency relations com- 
mittee and made the following 
recommendations : 


1. That the associatiun compile an 
accurate and complete rating of adver- 
tising agencies. 

That the association go further 
into the question of agency compensa- 
tion, appreciating the fact that the 
agencies must receive proper compensa- 
tion from those who employ them. 

3. That the agency relations com- 
mittee co-operate with the standardiza- 
tion committee in working out some 
uniform way or ways of paying pub- 
lishers’ bills. 


Mr. Muir read a copy of the re- 
port submitted by M. L. Wilson, 
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vice-president of The Blackman 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, at the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies con- 
vention October 8. In this Mr. 
Wilson said: “Everyone thinks 
that there now exists a general 
better understanding on the part 
of agents of business papers and 
the converse, a better understand- 
ing of agents by business papers. 
It is acknowledged among agents 
that representation from business 
papers is improved. I think it is 
generally acknowledged that busi- 
ness-paper salesmen have a better 
show in agencies than before. 
There is evidence that business 
papers want to do business with 
agents more than they have ever 
done before. Much of the tense- 
ness and antagonism has been ex- 
tracted from the thinking on both 
sides. 

“Looking toward the future, I 
feel that the subject of agency re- 
muneration is worthy of deep con- 
sideration. I don’t believe it can 
be tackled from the usual adver- 
tising agency standpoint. It has 
got to be an honest get-together to 
find some fundamental which will 
make the handling of technical and 
trade-paper advertising profitable 
for an agency so that there will be 
nothing of a negative nature in 
the agency’s mind when the ques- 
tion of business-paper advertising 
comes up. On the other hand, 
there will be no deterrent in the 
business paper’s mind when think- 
ing of dealing with the agency. 

“I think it would be fine if there 
could be some unit of equipment 
in every agency which could be 
recognized as there to handle busi- 
ness-paper advertising.” 

While the Associated Business 
Papers were holding their con- 
vention, the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors was in 
session in the same hotel. On the 
second day of the convention, the 
editors and publishers held a joint 
conference with Julian Chase, 
president of the National Confer- 
ence, presiding. Charles E. Her- 
rick, president of the Brennan 
Packing Company, Chicago, said 
at this conference that industry is 
turning to the business press more 
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Here’s How to “Cash” 
New Orleans Increased 
Buying Power 


Everybody in New Orleans should do 
25% more business this fall and winter 
than last year. 

Crop conditions in our immediate sec- 
tion will add 100 million more pur- 
chasing power than existed here a year 
ago. 

And we've added the new and needed 
selling force. 

The Item, in city circulation alone, 
has increased 10,000 over the same 
period of 1924—25%. The Morning 
Tribune adds 30,000 more daily city 
circulation. This combined 40,000 in- 
crease doesn’t cost you one penny more 
than last year’s rate—but you must close 
the contract before November first. 


Rates now—I15c for both papers. 
Rates then: 
Evening Item ..... 
Morning Tribune... 
Combination ...... 
Sunday Item-Tribune . 
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and more for information that it 
hesitates to ask of the Govern- 
ment or of its competitors. For 
that reason, he pointed out, the 
business press must keep its finger 
on the pulse of business if it is to 
profit. C. J. Stark, editor of the 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, 
urged men of the business press to 
develop the publisher attitude in 
place of allowing themselves to 
become simply editors, advertising 
salesmen or circulation builders. 
He suggested that every business 
publication has a_ distribution 
problem just as much as does an 
industry and that frequently the 
editorial department can strengthen 
sales and business policies. 

Harland J. Wright, manager of 
the Chicago Merchant Economist, 
expressed the opinion that the ad- 
vertising salesman needs to get the 
direct reaction of the subscriber to 
the editorial contents of the busi- 
ness publication. He should not 
be told how the subscriber reacts, 
Mr. Wright said, but should get it 
direct. “How often does an ad- 
vertising manager invite his new 
salesman to visit a hundred sub- 
scribers and learn their views?” 
asked Mr. Wright. “A new sales- 
man should be given thirty days 
to get acquainted with readers. 
Let him acquire a respect for the 
publication himself and he won't 
be selling just white space or 
A. B. C. reports.” 

Henry G. Lord, of Textile 
World, New York, at the close 
of Mr. Wright’s address said that 
his publication had developed many 
valuable advertising salesmen by 
bringing them up through the cir- 
culation department. 

Paul T. Cherington, of the 
J. Walter Thompson somo 
New York, spoke on: “How Edi- 
torial Character Affects Circula- 
tion Both ‘Quantitative and Quali- 
tative.” Extracts from his talk 
were published 7: last week’s issue 
of Printers’ In 

In the Gecuailin that followed 
Mr. Cherington’s paper, the opin- 
ion was voiced by Mason Britton, 
of the McGraw-Hill Company that 
the more the advertising agency 
stressed quality in the business 
press, the better the business paper 
will like it. Warren C. Platt, pub- 
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lisher of National Petroleum 
News, Cleveland, asked Mr. Cher- 
ington if the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies 
would co-operate with the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers to establish 
a yardstick or standard of measure 
of qualitative measurement. 

John H. Van Deventer, presi- 
dent of Industrial Management, 
New York, showed by means of 
several charts how golf, radio, the 
automobile, movies and other di- 
versions were nibbling away at the 
time the business man of today 
formerly gave to reading. These 
factors are making the problem of 
circulation more and more acute. 

The officers for 1926 of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
chosen at the Chicago convention 
are: President, Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York; vice-president, 
J. H. Bragdon, treasurer Textile 
World, New York, and treasurer, 
Warren C. Platt, publisher Na- 
tional Petroleum News, Cleveland. 
With these officers, the executive 
committee chosen is composed of 
the following: Merritt Lum, vice- 
president A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago; E. E. Haight, president 
Concrete Publishing Company, 
Chicago; John N. Nind, Jr., presi- 
dent Periodical Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. B 
Maclean, president Maclean Pub- 
lishing.Co., Toronto; George Slate, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co., Everett B. Terhune president, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, Boston. 

Among the several resolutions 
adopted by the convention is the 
following: “Resolved, that the As- 
sociated Business Papers endorse 
the plan of the graduate school of 
business administration, Harvard 
University, te gather, through its 
bureau of business research, a 
large number of actual cases from 
business concerns which will clear- 
ly demonstrate the effects of ad- 
vertising as a business force, for 
use as teaching material and for 
publication, and resolved further 
that the association recommend 
that its members give full con- 
sideration to the opportunity for 
financial support of this under- 
taking as submitted to them as 
individual publishers.” 
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Selling 
the Family 


If the manufacturer of a product used in the 
Home can SELL THE FAMILY, he can 
SELL THE NATION! 


Such is the aim and object of all National 
Advertisers in this class. 


















If you desire 100% interested and concen- 
trated reading of your advertising, how are 
you to get it? 


Have you ever had it? 


Gain Repetition of Appeal—without Repe- 
tition of Expense! 

Reach the Parents THROUGH THE 
CHILDREN! 

“Add the Children to your Sales-Force.” 


This we can do for you—This we recommend 
to you as sane psychology. 


CONSULT NOW 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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EMEMBER when we used to 
have to know where the bin or 
barrel was and point to it, in order 
TO GET SAME THING 
TWICE in a grocery store? 


My age! days are no > 
through buying “a pound is 
and a half-dozen of those there.” 


I want to call crackers and coffee 
by name. I want to go into a 
store and say six words and get 
six articles that I know all about. 


It shortens shopping. If I know 
“CRUNCH CRACKERS” I don’t 
have to stop and eat a sample 
cracker out of a barrel. It gives 


“SOME OF THAT 
AND SOME OF THOSE THERE” 


me more time for radio and read- 
ing. movies, golf and gardening. 


When I buy something and find I 
like it, I want to go back and say 
“BINGO” or something equally 
simple-and get it again. If I buy 
something I don’t like. I want to 
know its name sol won’ tgetittwice. 


You birds who advertise trade- 
marks have to take a chance 
Maybe your trade-mark is a give- 
away Maybe I don't come back 
for more. Maybe I do. If I don’t 
lots of other people don’t either— 
and pretty soon where do you get 
the money with which to keep on 
advertising? You don't. 


Yours truly, 


cH, 
ty, 




























THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT | 
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Advertising has given the consumer code words of quality. He can now 
go into a store and telegraph his want with a six-letter symbol. He used 
to have to feel, taste, inquire and ponder, 
to the storekeeper to express himself. 
public mind by the above chapter from LIFE’S Andy Consumer series. 
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and then send a night letter 
This idea is bammed into the 
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Boston Office : 
127 Federal Street 


Andy Consumer 


IGHT reading gets read hardest. 


Although there have been many solemn 
sermons to the public on the advantages of 
advertising, we have been told that LIFE’S own 
apparently facetious Andy Consumer has 
done the best job of all time of getting the 
story of advertising economics into the so- 
called solid-concrete consciousness of the 
populace. 


He tells them in their own woids—and what 
is more important, in their own mood. 


We know your advertising is a serious matter. 
But we want to present a paradox. Try your 
serious—oh, so serious—advertising in LIFE’S 
humorous environment (where light reading 
is read hard). LIFE’S good nature breaks down 
the reserve of LIFE’S readers and leaves them 
wide open to your selling hypnotism. Any 
psychologist will tell you this is reliable and 
scientific advice. 


NDY CONSUMER'S talks on 


advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can dis- 
tribute copies to salesmen, dealers 
or customers, LIFE will gladly 
furnish, at cost, reprints or plates 
of this series. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 









Chicago Office: 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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It is important to know that there 
are 14,960 retail shoe shops rated 
at $5,000 and up in America. 


It is more important to know that 
6,668 of these shops (459) are lo- 
cated in only 663 key cities out 
of a total of 131,000 communities. 


It is still more important to know 
that 77% of the circulation of one 
magazine is concentrated in these 
663 key cities. 


That magazine is Cosmopolitan— 
and its circulation is in excess of 
1,500,000 copies each issue. 


ee 





Cosmopolitan. salesmen are equipped to 
apply the Key Trading Center principle 
of marketing to your particular prob- 
lem. One of them will call upon request 





Hearst’s International 


Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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When These Stumbling Blocks 


The Obstacles in the Way of Life 


Insurance Advertising 


Are Removed We 


Will See More 


Campaigns in This Field 


By Earl G. Manning 


Associate General Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston 


[Ep1rorraL Nore: Although much 
has been said about life insurance ad- 
vertising, exceedingly little has been 
done. Advertising agents, publishers, 
the direct-mail interests, etc., want to 
know why their efforts in this field have 
met with such poor results. This talk 
gives a few of the principal reasons.] 


HOSE who have tried to sell 

advertising to life insurance 
companies know that their efforts 
have not been particularly produc- 
tive of results in any large 
measure. 

There are four or five companies 
in the East, at the present time, 
that are doing something. Only 
two of them, however, are spending 
any appreciable amount of money. 
Those are the Prudential, of 
Newark, and the Metropolitan of 
New York. The others that are 
rather feeling their way along are 
the Provident Mutual, of Phila- 
delphia; the Aetna, of Hartford; 
and the Phoenix Mutual, of Hari- 
ford. 

Why hasn’t advertising im- 
pressed life insurance companies ? 

The first reason is the lack of 
sales organization in most of the 
companies. 

The life insurance companies, up 
to about ten years ago, were man- 
aged mostly by old school officials. 
They had been through the forma- 
tive period of insurance. They 
had seen evils crop up in the 
business ; they had seen themselves, 
at least once a year, and perhaps 
oftener, investigated by anywhere 
from one to forty insurance de- 
partments, depending upon the 
number of States in which they 
operated. 

Then again, in the great investi- 
gation which took place in 1907, 
they saw themselves surrounded 





Portion of an address delivered at the 
Springfield convention of the New Eng- 
land Advertising Clubs. 
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by restrictions, part of which re- 
sulted from practices which were 
too freely indulged in in the earlier 
days, during the formative period 
of life insurance. Naturally, men 
having gone through this would be 
conservative toward any expendi- 
ture of money which, at most, 
could bring them back nothing, at 
first, but a speculative breaking 
down of sales resistance. 

They were substantiated in their 
stand by the fact that a life in- 
surance company is different from 
an organization which has as its 
main purpose the making of profit. 
Life insurance companies, with very 
few exceptions, are what is known 
as “mutual” in their organization, 
and after the expenses have been 
entirely met for the year, if there 
is any surplus, it is distributed 
among the whole body of policy- 
holders, after leaving aside a small 
portion of it for a reserve against 
an unusual number of deaths or 
financial depressions. 

The question of how much ex- 
pense a life insurance company can 
indulge in is pretty closely regu- 
lated, and therefore any large 
expenditure, which would be neces- 
sary in order to effect an adver- 
tising program of real lasting 
benefit and of any size, would 
materially increase the expense 
factor. This, of course, would be 
very closely surveyed by all of the 
insurance commissioners in the 
various States in which the com- 
panies did business. 

Very few companies, today, 
have any training course for their 
men, and it is only within the last 
five years that any universities 
whatever have mentioned, in their 
curriculums, any courses which 
would attract people to learn the 
insurance business. Carnegie Tech 
was the originator of a practice 
which is growing by leaps and 
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bounds, quickly followed by New 
York University and others, where 
intensive training courses are being 
established purely for men who are 
intending to go into the life in- 
surance business. 

Lack of these things has made 
it impossible for sales organiza- 
tions within the companies to de- 
velop in the same proportion as 
would obtain in private institutions 
generated purely for gain, because 
of the expense involved. 

Lastly, the business of selling 
life insurance is purely a commis- 
sion one, and here again we see 
that line of division which obtains 
between a privately-managed cor- 
poration and a quasi-public one 
such as ours, because so many 
privately-owned institutions pay 
their salesmen salaries which usu- 
ally are enough for a man to live 
on—usually entering into some 
agreement to give a bonus over 
and above a certain amount of pro- 
duction. In the life insurance busi- 
ness there can be no such arrange- 
ment as that under the laws in 
which we operate; that is, in the 
production of Ordinary business as 
differentiated from the Industrial 
business, which is an_ entirely 
separate field of endeavor. 

All of these points that I have 
mentioned come under what I term 
“lack of organization,” and while 
it is not exactly that term, it comes 
as close to it as any one that I can 
give it. 

Previous mention was made of 
the legal limitations in our busi- 
ness—generated by practices which 
crept into the business in the early 
development of it, which had to be 
eliminated and done away with. 

Former Chief Justice Hughes of 
the Supreme Bench, was then Gov- 
ernor of New York, and through 
the medium of a bill which was 
known as “The Armstrong Bill,” the 
whole body politic of life insurance 
was overhauled. Commissions were 
reduced; practices were eliminated 
which were subversive to the best 
interests of the policyholders and 
the companies themselves; and a 
general house cleaning effected, 
putting the whole institution of life 
insurance on a firm foundation, 
from which it has advanced with 
rapid strides. 
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But they attached to that bill a 
certain check which they deemed 
at the time was necessary on ac- 
count of the then tremendous size 
of several of the big companies— 
the feeling being that perhaps the 
companies, by their very size, judg- 
ing by the actions of some in the 
past, would be likely to be induced 
into too rapid growth if an un- 
limited production was allowed. 

Let us take a case in point. 

Supposing that a company has 
an average expense ratio of 25 per 
cent from all sources, and it begins 
to increase its new business, on 
which the average commission rate 
we will say is 8 or 9 per cent 
more. 

You can very readily see that if 
there were any very large volume 
of new business, this increase in 
business at an increased commis- 
sion over and above the usual ex- 
pense allowance would tend to 
raise the average expense of the 
whole company, bringing it ulti- 
mately up to the danger line which 
has been marked out by law. 

This, in itself, of course has 
militated against the expenditure 
of any large amounts of money for 
advertising, for perfectly obvious 
reasons. 

Our problem now is to get our 
first acquisitions cost in line with 
the average expense factors which 
are necessary and just, so that new 
business will not raise the expense 
factor too greatly. 


SOURCE OF BUSINESS 
Most of the life insurance com- 


panies get their business from 
thickly populated centres, having 
large distribution in urban ter- 


ritory. 

True, there are large agencies 
which have, by very clever organi- 
zation been able to place district 
or part-time men in rural centres, 
and the sum total of those agents’ 
production has, in some States, 
amounted to a considerable factor. 
In a great majority of the in- 
stances, however, this production 
is limited to the large States and 
in a great many instances, in not 
more than twenty to twenty-five 
States. 

Therefore, in looking at the 
question of a national campaign for 
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“Green Seas 
d 


Yellow Gold” 


Ever since the dawn of Com- 
merce Men have felt the call 
of Green Seas and the lure of 
Yellow Gold. 


Times have changed. Sails have 
yielded to Steam. Barter and 
exchange has given way to 
modern merchandising methods. 









The world has moved on, but 
the lure of Green Seas and Yel- 
low Gold is as strong today as 
in the time of our freebooting 
forefathers. 


In the booklet “Green Seas and 
Yellow Gold” we have told the 
story of the I. T. D.* and how we 
can help you in your search for 
new markets— how we can help 
you increase your foreign sales. 














A copy of the booklet 
is yours for the asking. 
Shall we send it? 








*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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advertising, which would affect the 
organization extent with most of 
the companies, most of them have 
felt that a very great proportion 
of advertising would fall on abso- 
lutely barren ground. Even though 
there was an inquiry from a rural 
section, managers have found, even 
from direct-by-mail inquiries, that 
it is difficult to get an agent to go 
out from the metropolitan agency 
and spend a whole day to reach a 
certain person, with no assurance 
that he is not a curiosity seeker. 

Of course, the same objections 
to buying advertising that have 
applied in other mercantile lines 
are inherent in the life insurance 
company. Every advertising man 
knows of the trials and tribulations 
that were faced in influencing 
men to buy advertising in the early 
days, and also when depressions 
come upon us, even in these days. 
That same resistance would he 
faced now in approaching a life 
insurance company, from the very 
fact that few life insurance com- 
panies have advertised. 


W. S. Hill Agency Advances 
C. E. Hilborn 


Cc. E. Hilborn, of the W. S. Hill 
Company, Pittsburgh advertising agency, 
has become vice-president. He has been 
with the Hill agency for the last six 
years. 

Vinton H. McClure has joined the 
staff of this agency. He had been 
advertising manager of the Fry Glass 
Company and was formerly with the 
National Metal Molding Company, in 
a similar capacity. 








Radio Account for Boston 


Agency 
The Tower Mfg. Company, Brookline, 
Mass., manufacturer of radio equip- 
ment, has appointed the Harry M. Frost 
Company, advertising agency, Boston, 
to direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Liggett Sales Gain 


The Louis K. Liggett Company, chain 
drug stores, a subsidiary of the United 
Drug Company, mgoet sales for Sep- 
tember of $3,561,000, as compared with 
$2,986,000 in September last year. This 
is an increase of 19.2 £ 19.2 per cent. 


_ Alma Zaiss, who has been en- 
gaged in free lance work in Chicago, 
as joined the Chicago staff of the 
George Batten Company, Inc. 
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—And He’s Not from 
Missouri, Either 


Hartrorp, Conn., October 8, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is there any way of getting this idea 
across to retail merchants and their 
salesmen: That their customer is usually 
in their store prepared to buy and that 
it is, therefore, the duty of the clerk 
to show goods, not to sell goods? 

For example: I have just bought a 
lead pencil—after a struggle. I wanted 
a soft er with an eraser and a large 
lead. was obliged to describe it inti- 
mately before the clerk even showed me 
a pencil. Then he showed me one and 
it had not been sharpened. I should 
have liked to have examined a variety 
of leads, of different makes, grades and 
sizes. The store was one of the largest 
stationery stores in this State and there 
seemed to be_a variety of lead pencils 
in stock, but I only was allowed to look 
at one, "and that had no point on it so 
I couidn’t try it. 

Letters and numbers on pencils mean 

nothing to me, so I was in the dark as 
to what to ask for. I was told that 
encils like the one, the stub of which I 
ad just thrown away, were not made! 
Yet I had bought that pencil from an 
obliging clerk in another town who 
spread out a line of pencils of all sorts 
of makes and grades and let me select 
the one I liked! 

I went into a well-known haberdashery 
(chain store) in New York recently and 
asked to see “garters.” 

“What kind?” 

“Sock supporters.” 

“What make?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Double or single?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What color?” 

“For God’s sake, man, show me what 
you’ve got, all kinds, golf hose and 
socks, Boston and Chicago, red, white 
and blue, double and single, and then 
keep your mouth shut till I ask you the 
price.’ 

“Otp GroucnH.” 


Play Clothes Account with 
Richmond Agency 


McCawley & Company, geet 

d., manufacturers of “Sli lay 
clothes for children, have p ae & 
advertising account with Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, Richmond, Va., advertising 
agency. 





Gardner Agency Transfers 
Ray Palmer 


Ray Palmer, account executive, who 
has been with the Chicago office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, has been 
transferred to the St. is office, of 
which he previously had been a member. 





Joseph Kelley has become associated 
with the Boston office of the New 
York American and Chicago Herald ard 
Examiner. He was formerly with the 
Boston office of Good Housekeeping. 
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TOPS, BROTHERS CONRAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR,URION SUITS,SHIRTS & DRAWERS. 


FACTORIES 

ct F iy CAMBRIDGE, MO 
3 aa Ceeeele -% 
LOUIS TOPKIS. Pres & Gen. Now 
WILLIAM TOPKIS, Isr Vice Pres 
CHAS. TOPKIS, 2m0 Vice Paes 
JAMES GINNS. Treasuree 
CHAS. P THORNLEY, Secy & Asst Mon 


RO, Di 
FEDERAL SBURG, ho. 
yee ‘ag 





€L,0€ 
MAROELLAS BRINGS, mo. 
RIDGELY, MO. 
a SHARPTOWN, MO. 


When ervomoet.., 


NA, 
WILMING TON,DEL. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


June 1, 1925 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


ZI have just returned home and find a copy of your 
illustrated letter of May 4th which you sent to 
the various retailers in your territory. This is 
the most effective manner of dealer notification 
we have had our attention. called to. It got over 
to the dealer with a bang! Accept our thanks. 


And the photograph of your National Advertisers’ 
window devoted to Topkis shows that all of the 
window display talent doesn't lie entirely with- 
in the clothing industry. This is valuable 
cooperation, 


We have had the bigsest year in.our history and 
attribute xt to our newspaper advertising. Our 
sales in Phoenix and your trading territory have 
been exceedingly large, making a valuable contri- 
bution to our total. 


Babbitt Brothers, our local distributors, and 
our Mr. Shill give you credit for putting Topkis 
across in Arizona. 


Again thanking you for your interest, I am, 


LT MO 
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A Letter to Advertisers 











THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
WILLIAM BOYD 
Advertising Director 

Philadelphia, October 5, 1925 

To Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents 


GENTLEMEN: 


We enclose herewith a new rate card, which 
embodies rate changes in The Saturday Evening Post. 
These changes are made necessary by increased 
circulation. 


There has been a progressive circulation expan- 
sion of The Saturday Evening Post during the last 
five years by the well known Curtis methods, 
directed toward the best market opportunity for 
the advertiser, combined with an enlarged public 
demand for The Post. 


This expansion is shown by the following table 
from 1920-21 to 1924-25 (taken from the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation figures). This table also 
shows the gradual reduction in the cost per page per 
thousand circulation during these years, as the result 
of an expanding circulation, from $3.41 in 1920-21 
to $2.96 per page per thousand in 1924-25. 


A.B. C. Black Page Two Color Page 
Average Page Per Page Page. Per Page 
Year Net Paid Rate Per M Rate Per M 


1920-21 2,055,081 $7,000 $3.41 $8,500 $4.14 
1921-22 2,150,430 7,000 3.26 8,500 3.95 
* 1922-23 2,255,463 7,000 3.10 8,500 3.77 
1923-24 2,264,982 7,000 3.09 8,500 3.75 
1924-25 2,366,865 ~7,000 2.96 8,500 3.59 








\] 


{| 
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8 | and Advertising Agents 











It is not the policy of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany to guarantee circulation, because in the pub- 
lishing business there are sometimes conditions 
which the publisher cannot anticipate or control, 


However, it is our policy and intent to make our 
circulation keep pace with the requirements of a 
925 national coverage in which the manufacturer will 
find not only his best but an adequate national mar- 
ket. Naturally, this goal is not a crystallized or 
static condition, but one which is constantly expand- 
ing with the growth in population, with the increase 
in popular intelligence, and with the growing peri- 
odical reading public, all of which are factors in 
the potential market for a larger circulation of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Under the influence of these factors we antici- 
pate, but in the nature of the case cannot offer a 
guarantee, that the circulation for 1926 will be con- 
siderably in excess of the 1924-25 figure. 


The dynamic power of The Saturday Evening Post 
as a market for the distribution and sale of merchan- 
dise is greater to-day than ever, as shown by the 
increased advertising patronage, for which we are 
grateful and which we will earnestly endeavor to 
continue to merit. 


Yours very truly, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Advertising Director 


Hl 
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You can give 
advertising 
credit when it 
gets the cash. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 

Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





















How the Food Producer Is Winning 
the Farm Market 


Chicago Conference of Producers, Distributors and Agricultural Pub 
lishers Sees Real Opportunity for Country Store 


AN instructive picture of how 
4 4 food manufacturers are rapid- 
ly enlarging their farm-trade out- 
let was presented last week in 
Chicago at a joint conference of 
food manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and agricultural and business- 
paper publishers. The conference 
was called by the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association 
of. Commerce.. Last year, at 
about this time, a similar confer- 
ence was held with special refer- 
ence to the house furnishing goods 
market. Next year, some other 
industry will be brought into con- 
ference with the farm and business 
papers. The affair will be annual. 

The various elements involved 
in manufacturing food products, 
selling them to the farmer and 
getting him to use them intelli- 
gently, were able to get around a 
conference table, so to speak, and 
thrash out.their differences. This 
they did with the utmost frank- 
ness and then they were somewhat 
surprised to see that there really 
were no differences at all—that 
everybody was working toward the 
same end and that therefore they 
should work together. 

The conference took in five dis- 
tinct elements of the process lead- 
ing up to the completed sale of 
food products to the farmer. 
There was the producer, the job- 
ber, the retailer, the advertising 
medium and the home economic 
expert. Thus, the subject was 
handled in a way to take in both 
the practical and the scientific side. 
As a general outcome of the dis- 
cussion, it can be said that all in- 
volved in it are thoroughly agreed 
that the country retail store now 
offers a greater and more promis- 
ing outlet for growing and serv- 
ing than has been the case at any 
time heretofore. 

K. K. Bell, general manager of 
the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and John B. 
Garver, one of the owners of “The 





Largest Small Town Store in the 
World” of Strasburg, Ohio, got 
into an argument about drop ship- 
ments, quantity purchases and 
turnover. Mr. Bell maintained 
that the turnover argument is be- 
ing emphasized to the detriment of 
everybody in business. The trou- 
ble is, he said, that the dealer is 
likely to think that turnover means 
buying merchandise in the smallest 
possible quantities. He insisted 
that quantity controls price, citing 
his own business as proof of that 
statement. Fully 90 per cent of 
Calumet’s output is handled in 
drop shipments. 

“There is another side to turn- 
over,” Mr. Bell said. “Why not 
sell a woman three cans of beans 
at a time instead of one and give 
her the benefit of the quantity 
price? We do not believe in auto- 
matic merchandising. The cash- 
and-carry proposition is good only 
in congested districts. No inde- 
pendent dealer needs to fear the 
chains, the chain being unable to 
hire men who will put the same 
personality into a business as does 
the independent retailer. To make 
the deal absolutely fair to the 
country retailer, the manufacturer 
should allow him to have the same 
opportunity to get a lower price as 
the chain store man now has. The 
price should be based on the quan- 
tity of goods the dealer buys and 
on the quality of the dealer who 
does the buying. We place a 
premium on brains, bank accounts 
and selling ability. We do this 
through quantity discounts and 
then we help the dealer dispose 
of the goods.” 

Taking sharp issue with this 
stand, Mr. Garver contended that 
the food manufacturer’s oppor- 
tunity today, in seeking to develop 
the farm market, is to teach the 
country dealer his real possibilities, 
encourage him to practice turnover 
and to give him help in selling. 

“The specialty grocery sales- 














man,” Mr. Garver declared, “is 
often a detriment to the dealer be- 
cause he sells him too much mer- 
chandise and gives little or no help 
in the selling. Drop shipments are 
dangerous for this reason: The 
dealer gets more goods than he can 
sell and then he often has to cut 
the price or does not sell the goods 
at all. Over-buying is much more 
overdone than turnover. 

“The big thing the dealers of 
the country need right now is more 
rapid turnover. I have heard of a 
grocer who turned his stock fif- 
teen times. The best we have 
been able to do is eight times a 
year. We want to raise this be- 
cause we know that twelve cans of 
baking powder turned twelve times 
a year means more profit to us 
than 144 cans turned once, even 
though we get a 5 per cent dis- 
count on the larger ye 

Mr. Garver maintained that the 
country store, instead of being in 
the sorry condition that it has been 
pictured, is in potentially a 
stronger place than the city store, 
so far as the farm trade is con- 
cerned. It is nearer to the farmer 
and has advantages such as lower 
rent and general store overhead. 
The farmer buys largely through 
friendship and confidence. The 
country dealer can cultivate this 
through social contacts. The 
small-town man also has advan- 
tages in the way of unlimited 
parking space—not a small con- 
sideration in this era of good 
roads. The Garver firm has 
bought a large plot of ground back 
of its store. Here the farmer may 
park his car in a sheltered place 
as long as he wishes and carry out 
his goods to his car without dis- 
comfort. 

There was general agreement 
with Mr. Garver’s suggestion that 
the food manufacturer could well 
afford to devote some real thought 
to the matter of showing the 
country dealer just what he could 
do along these lines and that if 
this spirit of confidence could be 
established a real start toward de- 
- veloping the country retailer then 
would be made. There was no 
dissent either from Mr. Garver’s 
suggestion that logically the dealer 
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could best be helped by selling him 
advertised goods and by giving 
him more sales service. e in- 
sisted that the private lines of job- 
bers imposed a real burden upon 
the retailer and that the jobber is 
practically alone in the benefits 
accruing from the sale of such 
brands. 

“Do not pack your goods under 
jobbers’ names,” he advised, “as 
it increases the grocer’s burden. 
When you do this, he is likely to 
have the same product under four 
or five labels. By confining the 
label to one, you can sell just as 
much merchandise in the end or 
even more and make it vastly 
easier for the dealer. 

“Another thing you should do is 
to sell your product rather than 
your advertising. Let the dealer 
know and understand the mer- 
chandise and then make him see 
the advertising as a means of help- 
ing sell it. There is a vast amount 
of advertising wasted through 
mere order taking. A dealer may 
buy a few cans of a product on 
the strength of an advertising 
campaign that is being done for 
it. Neither he nor his clerks 
knows that product and the result 
is that there is an expensive drag.” 


TREND IS TOWARD SMALL UNITS 


W. L. Ware, trade commissioner 
of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, brought out the point 
that a good store in the country 
can be just as attractive as one in 
the city, or even more so, when it 
comes to the selling of food prod- 
ucts. The trend of food distribu- 
tion, he thought, is more and more 
toward the small unit, which is not 
the case in certain other lines of 
merchandise. 

After the discussion on distribu- 
tion and selling, E. T. Meredith, 
publisher of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, discussed the adver- 
tising end with the object of show- 
ing manufacturers and dealers how 
and why they should utilize the 
farm paper. Mr. Meredith’s ad- 
dress was made at a luncheon pre- 
sided over by Homer J. Buckley, 
chairman of the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council. 

Mr. Meredith undertook to clear 
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tmuous 
World leadership 


As shown below, the Miami Herald 
leads the greatest newspapers of 
the world in total advertising line- 
age for the first nine months of 
1925. This phenomenal record 
{ proves the Herald’s claim to CON- 








TINUOUS world leadership .. . 
and indicates the tremendous busi- 
ness activity now in progress in 
Florida, and the possibilities of 
this rich and prosperous market. 


SIX DAY LEADERS 





Miami Herald......... 22,231,507 

ETTORE - OWS. 6.66 occ 00% 17,699,430 
The Miami Herald Chicago Daily News... 14,800,608 
gives greatest cover- Chicago Tribune....... 13,741,224 
age in city, subur- Washington Star....... 13,726,933 
ban, and lower East New York Times...... 11,932,718 
Coast Territory . . . Pittsburgh Press....... 11,854,122 
and is the “gauge” Columbus Dispatch,... 11,068,572 


by which Florida and 
Miami’s progress is 
measured, 





St. Louis Post Dispatch 10,646,720 
Los Angeies Examiner. 9,752,554 


SEVEN DAY LEADERS 


Miami Herald......... 29,767,024 
ee eee 24,031,714 
Chicago Tribune....... 22,358,277 
New York Times....... 19,930,566 
Washington Star....... 18,515,992 
Pittsburgh Press....... 16,975,630 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 16,765,000 
Los Angeles Examiner. 16,701,073 
Columbus Dispatch..,, 15,279,512 











a 
= Rie 
y] 
oMiami Heral 
“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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up certain misunderstandings in 
the minds of manufacturers and 
dealers—particularly manufactur- 
ers—as to the extent of the farm 
market and the buying habits of 
the farm family. 

“When wheat goes up in price 
or when a large crop is in sight,” 
said Mr. Meredith, “manufacturers 
think the farm market is in the 
best of shape and proceed accord- 
ingly. But they have over-esti- 
mated wheat because they do not 
understand the farmer and what 
he is doing. Wheat is only a small 
percentage of the farm yield. In 
a recent year, Minnesota yielded 
$27,000,000 worth of wheat and 
$240,000,000 worth of milk. Manu- 
facturers do not consider milk 
when they try to gauge the buying 
power of the farmer. 

“They also seem to think that a 
farmer is in funds at certain sea- 
sons and broke at other times. 
They talk about advertising, for 
instance, so as to get the farmer’s 
corn money in the fall. He does 
not get any money for his corn in 
the fall. He feeds it to his hogs 
and sells the hogs next February 
or March. 

“As a matter of fact, the farmer 
gets his money just about as the 
salaried man is paid. The tre- 
mendous amount of milk which he 
produces is sold practically for 
cash. In this respect, and in 
tastes, the farmer is substantially 
the same as anybody else. Manu- 
facturers make the great mistake 
of thinking he is different.” 

Mr. Meredith gave some rather 
startling statistics showing the 
great diversity of food products 
purchased by the farmer—things 
he buys despite the failure of 
manufacturers and dealers to 
visualize the farm market. It is 
supposed on every hand, Mr. 
Meredith brought out, that the 
farmer produces his own hams 
and bacons. As a matter of fact, 
he buys them. He buys canned 
vegetables and fruits. He buys 
packaged cereals—everything, in 
fact, that the city customer buys. 

The scientific side of the propo- 
sition was brought out by Miss 
Gudrun Carlson, director, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; 
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Mrs. Louise Campbell, State Home 
Leader, Michigan Agricultural 
College; Mrs. Lucile Needham 
Stevenson, Streator, Ill, and Mrs. 
Ida Migliario, editor, The House- 
hold Magazine, Topeka, Kans. 

The addresses by these house- 
hold economic experts were sig- 
nificant because they brought out 
the effect upon advertising which 
the steadily increasing efficiency in 
housekeeping and knowledge of 
food values is sure to bring. 

In discussing the proposition of 
educational publicity as an aid to 
food: manufacture, Miss Carlson 
emphasized the need of manufac- 
turers being exceedingly careful as 
to the statements about their prod- 
ucts which they make in their ad- 
vertising. Farm women are now 
being educated in the scientific end 
of housekeeping and _ cookery. 
Therefore, they will weigh care- 
fully any assertions made in com- 
petitive advertising. 

The Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege is carrying on an intensive 
training campaign in most of the 
counties in the lower peninsula. 
The work is being done in co- 
operation with county agents. 
Women from each county and 
some of the larger communities 
are brought to the college for 
training over a certain period and 
then are sent back to their respec- 
tive localities to take charge of the 
work there. The result, Mrs. 
Campbell said, is that women are 
getting an entirely new conception 
of food and are buying it on a 
basis utterly different than was 
the case even ten years ago. This 
was brought to the attention of 
advertisers as something they 
should consider carefully in plan- 
ning their selling effort. In other 
words, they must know their cus- 
tomers and respect them. 





E. M. Skinner, Vice-President, 
Wilson Brothers 


Edward M. Skinner, general man- 
ager of Wilson Bros., Chicago, was 
elected vice-president of that company 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
last week. He succeeds the late J. E 
Wilson. Mr. Skinner will devote him- 
self to the direction of sales. promo- 
tion plans including supervising the 
credit department as in the past. 
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YOUR PRODUCT 


THE NEW YORK MARKET 
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# 
Wary buy tack hammers 


for a sledge hammer job? In the 
New York market of more than 
nine million people, the national 
advertiser needs The News first 
and most—because the largest 
circulation* in America is needed 
to sell the largest market v because 
this circulation is so wonderfully 
distributed, reaching all classes of 
people, all grades of buying power 
because the tabloid paper and 
small page make all advertising 
more effective ~ because it gives 
more advertising at lower cost z v 
Get the facts! 


THE & NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 





*October averages: Daily, 980,859; Sunday, 1,153,641 
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—anda little child shall lead them 


There is one “Royal Road” to your market. It 
is through little children—with their countless 
wants and needs—who twine their fingers round 
our thumbs and their. “gim-mes” round our 
hearts. 

“Child Life” will carry your message straight 
into the heart of the home. Side by side with edi- 
torial matter that is eagerly read, your advertise- 
ment will be likewise eagerly read by receptive 
mothers. For “Child Life” is cherished by par- 
ents, far and wide, as a valuable aid in bringing 
up their children. 

Your advertisement will go to a selected class 
of homes. Homes, with constantly increasing 
needs—able to supply them. It will be read by 
parents in their most indulgent moods. It will be 
presented to the best prospects you have, at the 
most opportune moment you could choose. 

That’s why advertising in “Child Life” pays so 
powerfully. Through it are advertised and sold 
toys, wearing apparel, food, household goods, edu- 
cational matter, toilet articles, railroad travel 
books. There could be no better proof of the 
pulling and paying power of “Child Life” adver- 
tising. 

Write today for information and rates and a 
sample of “Child Life.” 


Oct. 22, 1925 




















CHILD HLF 
MAGAZINE 
Reaches the Mother through her Child 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 














Finesse in Co-operative Work with 
Distributors — 


How the Ivanhoe Division of The Miller Company Works with 
Jobbers and Dealers 


HE words “dealer co-opera- 

tion” and “jobber co-operation” 
have been tossed about so freely 
during the last few years that it is 
rather a relief to see an example 
of genuine jobber co-operation. 
The Ivanhoe Division of The 
Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
offers this kind of co-operation. 

The Ivanhoe Division sells light- 
ing glassware fixtures. Its prod- 
ucts are distributed exclusively 
through jobber distributors, and 
all its direct advertising to dealers 
is done through these jobbers. 

A concrete illustration of this 
unusual jobber co-operation, in 
which the distributor pays ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 
cost, is shown in the campaign 
conducted by the Ivanhoe Division 
of The Miller Company in co- 
operation with a jobber, The 
Southern New England Electric 
Company, New Haven. This was 
known as the Better Lighting 
Classic and lasted from January 
26th to March 2ist, 1925. 

The Classic was announced as 
“an intensive selling activity on 
lighting for the dealers of the 
Southern New England Electric 
Company, Hartford, New Haven 
and Waterbury, Conn.” Under 
the question: “Who is Eligible?” 
the plan book explained: “Any 
Connecticut dealer who places a 
small order for sample merchan- 
dise, who will accept an $85 sales 
promotion program for only $24, 
who will make a real effort to 
utilize the time and ability of sev- 
eral special salesmen in the terri- 
tory, and who will really try to 
win a cash prize for exceptional 
lighting sales achievement.” 

The Better Lighting Classic 
book, in which the entire plan 
was explained, gave dealers the 
details of the campaign. Under 
the heading: “What is the sample 
order?” the requisite merchandise 
assortment is clearly tabulated. 
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Under the caption: “What Com- 
prises the $85 Sales Promotion 
Program?” are listed: Window 
display material, store display ma- 
terial, newspaper electros, dealer- 
to-consumer mailings. of 
these are described in detail, so 
that dealers knew exactly how the 
campaign would proceed. 

Answering the question: “What 
Special Salesmen Will Assist jn 
the Better Lighting Classic?” the 
Connecticut dealers were told that 
they would be helped by (1) fen 
regular salesmen of the Southern 
New England Electric Company, 
(2) three Ivanhoe salesmen, (3) 
two Miller salesmen, (4) three 
Edison lamp specialists. 

Most interesting to the dealer 
was the answer to the next ques- 
tion: “What prizes are being of- 
fered?” “Fourteen cash prizes 
are offered to the dealers who 
order from the Southern New 
England Electric Company the 
most merchandise listed during the 
January 19 to March 21 period: 
First prize $50, second $25, third 
$15; eleven prizes of $10 each.” 
The dealers were then told that 
“to be eligible for the prizes a 
dealer must, during the January 
19-March 31 period, order the fol- 
lowing quota of merchandise,” 
after which was listed an assort- 
ment of Ivanhoe lighting glass- 
ware fixtures. 

Summing up the dealer benefits 
from the Classic, the plan book 
outlined: “What the Better Light- 
ing Classic Offers to Connecticut 
Dealers” : 


1. An opportunity to cash in on the 
Lighting Essay Contest. 

2. An opportunity to establish their 
stores as lighting headquarters in the 
community. 

3. Approximately fifty new customers 
immediately whose yearly purchases 
should total $5,000. 

4. Another fifty new customers within 
the two months as a result of activity 
on lighting. 

_ 5. A tremendous amount of advertis- 
ing. 
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6. A better trained sales force. _ 

ae recognition for aggressive 
merchandisi: 

8. And thi rimmediate business (figures 

ant @ uota). 
a.  g = b $29.75 in- 

~ Sera 
b. Kitchen Units at 


Pg 75 installed ....... 135.00 

c. = ae Rozelle shades 
SO ccccecccccocce 216.00 

d. *50 Vg ae - t $13. 50° in- 
(average) ...... 675.00 

e. 50 Steel Reflectors at $5 
imstalled (average) .... 250.00 
ee $1,454.50 


Following this was listed addi- 
tional lighting business as the re- 
sult of the above. This was tabu- 
lated in detail, with a total of 
$1,810, making a grand total of 
extra business for the a enter- 
ing the Classic of $3,264.50 

ith this outline, the book ex- 
plained how the plan was to be 
carried out. The dealer was given 
a schedule of weekly activities for 
the ten weeks of the Classic, with 
the suggestion that he “check these 
items as they have been carried 
out. In that way, you will know 
exactly where you stand at any 
given time.” 

A schedule for the first week, 
the week of January 19, was out- 
lined in this way: 


Compile and send to the Hartford 
office list of fifty poorly lighted stores 
with name of manager. 

2. Compile and send to the Hartford 
office list ist of 100 average homes in one 
conten of the city 

Compile and cant to the Hartford 
idle list of twenty pS lighted fac- 
tories with name of man who buys 
lighting. 

+: Eeule your store with Trojans. 

we your window with Ivanhoe 


color lobes. - all fixtures with Ivanhoe 

Rozelle glassware. 

7. Order Ivanhoe display rack for 
glassware or build display rack. 

8. entire sales force on ‘‘How 
to Sell Lighting.” 

9. Start iad maintain prospect list on 
all lighting lines. 


The second week’s activities for 
the dealer to follow showed the 
progress of the campaign: 


1, Install window display on Daylight 
Kitchen Unit. 

2. Hartford will mail pe =~ | 
Kitchen Unit broadside to 
homes, using your imprint. 

3. Follow-up broadside mailing: 
a. House to house. 
b. Telephone call. 
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4. Run newspaper advertisements on 
Daylight Kitchen Unit. 
. isplay Daylight Kitchen Unit 
prominently in your store. 
ell quota for week: 
20 Kitchen Units 
5 Trojans 
1 Dozen Rozelle Shades 
5 Steel Reflectors 
1 Ivadine 
7. Make report to Southern New Eng- 
land on form furnished. 


Thus, each week’s activities for 
ten weeks were outlined and illus- 
trated, with nothing left to the 
imagination of the dealer, nor 
with any opportunity for him to 
back out by stating that he “didn’t 
know what to do next.” 

As a propitious start for the 
Better Lighting Classic, the South- 
ern New England Electric Com- 
pany, in co-operation with the 
Ivanhoe Division of the Miller 
Company, gave a dinner to the 
Connecticut dealers entering the 
plan. humorous playlet also 
was given entitled: “Putting It 
Over,” which showed “the present 
opportunities for increased sales 
of lighting glassware with a hint 
or two on how progressive dealers 
may cash in on these opportuni- 
ties.” 

Perhaps the best indication of 
the results of this Better Lighting 
Classic is given in a letter sent by 
Joseph R. Spurr, president of the 
Southern New England Electric 
Company to J. M. Hickerson, who 
worked out the plan for the Ivan- 
hoe Division of the Miller Com- 
pany. The letter reads: 


Now that our mutual campaign, “The 
Better Lighting Classic” is completed, 
I think you should have the following 
facts: 

1. Our business in Ivanhoe products 
for the first three months of 1925 was 
250 per cent of the figure for the same 
period of 1924. 

2. Our business with you for the first 
three months of 1925 was 70 per cent 
of * total for the year 1924. 

This record was made during a 
inal of unusual inactivity in the elec- 
trical business. 

We might go on to use many adijec- 
tives ong pe of this campaign, but 
facts are what you and I are interested 
in and those facts I have given you. 

This success would never have been 
attained but for the co-operation extended 
by the Ivanhoe Division and the Miller 

pany. ‘This cooperation is duly 
appreciated by us. 


No doubt, the principal reason 
for the success of this plan of 
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dealer and, jobber co-operation 
was that it had been worked out 
with such thoroughness. Nothing 
was left to chance. Both jobber 
and dealer knew exactly what to 
do and when to do it and were 
furnished with the requisite print- 
ed and display material. These 
are the obvious things to do in 
such campaigns, but too often ad- 
vertisers are inclined to supply 
merely the nucleus of the cam- 
paign and are then disappointed 
when their distributors do not 
jump at the opportunity to tie up 
with them. 





Start New Campaign for 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 


An advertising campaign which will 
last forty-two days has been started by 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Detroit, its dealers are informed in 
trade-paper advertising. During this 
time a free set of cleaning attachments 
will be offered with each cleaner sold. 
Over $100,000 will be expended on this 
campaign. It has been divided as fol- 
lows: $50,000 in national advertising, 
$40,000 in newspapers, and $25,000 for 
direct mail. 


Join “The New Yorker” 


Howard Baldwin has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The New Yorker, 
New York. He was formerly with 
American Mercury, also of New York. 

Frederick Halsey also has joined The 
New Yorker in charge of the _direct- 
mail promotion department. He was 
recently with the Crowell Publishing 
Company in a similar capacity. 








Lingerie Account for Gordon- 
Marx Agency 


The Truesilk Company, New Orleans, 
La., manufacturer of lingerie, has ap- 
pointed The Gordon-Marx Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising. Magazines and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 





“Film Fun” Appoints 
H. H. Young 


Hayden H. Young, formerly with 
Motor: News, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising manager 
of Film Fun, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


t 
Charles W. Wrigley Company 
: Appoints M. F. Ruge 


M. F. — has been appointed man- 
‘ager of a_ St. Louis office which has 
been openéd bythe Charles W. Wrigley 
Company, outdoor advertising, Chicago. 
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Selling Bread by Ancestry 


Freihofer’s Bakery, Philadelphia, is 
using large newspaper space making the 
burden of their copy the ancestral tra- 
ditions of that city. The streets upon 
which live the ‘400’? are pictured in 
series form, taking up the various sec- 
tions around which linger the tradi- 
tions ‘‘of other days.” For instance, in 
one advertisement featuring the Spruce 
Street section are shown several of the 
old colonial houses with their iron bal- 
conies, and high marble steps with iron 
hand rails. 

Under the picture is the caption, 
“Spruce Street has made its choice,” 
with the sub-title, “In all these fine old 
homes more Freihofer’s bread is eaten 
than any other kind.” The first para- 
graph of the copy read, “In the fine 
old homes up and down Spruce Street 
housewives prefer Freihofer’s bread 
just as their mothers and grandmothers 
did more than forty years ago.” 





Robert June Buys Electric 


Flow Meter Company 

The Robert June Engineering Man- 
agement Organization, Detroit, has ac- 
uired control of the Electric Flow 
eter Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
will ge this busi Robert June 
has been made president of the com- 
pany. J. M. Naiman, formerly general 
manager, is vice-president. 


H. K. Hollister Joins Schultz- 
McGregor Agency 


Howard K. Hollister, recently with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, has 
joined The Schultz-McGregor Corpora- 
tion, New York advertising agency, as 
copy chief. He was formerly engaged 
in advertising production work with thé 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 











Autocaster Service Advances 
J. T. Wilson 


John T. Wilson, formerly editor of the 
Publishers’ Autocaster Service, New 
York, has been made general manager 
and editor-in-chief. His new duties will 
include the work of the former busi- 
ness manager, Cedric C. French, re- 
signed. 





R. F. Rogers Acquires Interest 


in Iowa Paper 
Russell F. Rogers, for a number of 
years with Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, re- 
cently in the New York office, has 
acquired a half interest in the Eagle 
rove, Iowa, Times. 





“New England Homestead” 


Appoints E. R. Williams 
E. R. Williams, formerly with A. H. 
Billingslea, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed New York advertising man- 
ager of New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Your October 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—IIllustrated—Now on the Stands 


Even Barnum 


Got Stung 


He confesses to buying 
more than one patent 
for a perpetual-motion 
machine. 


Have you had your 
fortune told? 


Have you been to a 
spiritualistic seance? 


Have you experiment- 
ed with numerology? 


Have doctors mumbled 
long mysterious names 
for your particular ail- 
ment at you? 


Read Edgar James 


Swift’s “Quackery and 
Its Psychology” in the 
October Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Many instances of med- 
ical, spiritualistic, and 
other forms of quack- 
ery add a vast amount 
of entertainment to the 
article. 


** * 


It is one of twenty feat- 
ures in a remarkably 
powerful, broad, and 
entertaining number of 
Scribner’s Magazine. 











In yesterday’s mail—a young woman with 
$8,000 to invest—asks of Scribner’s “where?” 


afi f ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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The Farm Journal 


Has Always Had 
a Low 
Subscription Price 


The arm 


first 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES NEW 
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R nearly 50 years—that is, from its be- 
ginning—The Farm Journal has maintained 
a low subscription price. 
At the outset it determined to minimize what- 
ever sales resistance the subscription price 
might create, knowing full well that the worth 
of a publication to both subscribers and 
advertisers is determined by its vision, its 
faithfulness, its content. 


That this policy was right nearly a half century 
ago, and is right today, is indicated by the 
profitable results advertisers have always 
secured from The Farm Journal. The efficacy 
of this policy is also evinced by its adoption 
by publications of recognized worth in other 
fields. 


The worth of a farm paper to advertisers de- 
pends primarily upon two major factors: the 
confidence placed in it by its readers and the 
extent to which it covers its market. 


No publication has ever won greater reader 
confidence than The Farm Journal, and no 
farm paper reaches so many farmers in the 
agricultural wealth-producing sections of the 
United States. 


The Farm Journal has always been a monthly, always 
been brief, always had a small page, always maintained a 
low subscription price, always sold multiple subscriptions. 


Journal 


YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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N its Radio Show 

Sunday, October 4th/ the Sunday 
Pioneer Press carried/21,896 lines— 
43% of the total Radio Show lineage 
carried in all Twin City newspapers— 
more than all the Minneapolis papers 
combined— within 7% of all the other 
Twin City papers combined —100% 
more radio lingage than carried in 
the Sunday Pioneer Press Radio 
Show number of last year. 













St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Northwest's Leading 
RADIO Medium 
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“New England Needs a Brass 
Band” 






New England Advertisers Meet to Discuss “The New England Problem” 


THREE-DAY convention of 
4 New England advertising 
clubs was held at. Springfield, 
Mass., last week. Addresses made 
at this convention fall into three 
distinct classes. 

There, were addresses on the sub- 
ject of what can be done to de- 
velop New England. Then there 
were addresses that related the 
success that six different New 
England businesses had achieved 
with the help of national advertis- 
ing. And finally there was a 
goodly number of addresses by 
retailers on retail store operation 
and management. The member- 
ship of advertising clubs, by and 
large, when analyzed shows a 
great preponderance of retailers. 
Those who were in charge of 
forming the program for this par- 
ticular convention apparently kept 
that fact in mind in the selection 
of speakers and subjects. Hence, 
on the whole, the program of the 
convention was, indeed, well suited 
to the audience. 

Discussions and addresses on 
how to develop New England may 
be said to be the result of a gen- 
eral movement among New Eng- 
land business houses to raise 
New England in the importance 
of the eyes of the rest of the 
country. Two speakers represent- 
ing that movement addressed the 
convention. They were E. H. 
Schell, professor of business-man- 
agement at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and directing head 
of an organization making a survey 
of New England industry, and John 
S. Lawrence, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New 
England Conference, an organi- 
zation made up of business men ap- 
pointed by Governors of the New 
England States. So did C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, who preceded them. 


Mr. Woodbridge, who said he 
could speak as a New Englander 
and as a salesman who had walked 





the streets of maay New Eng- 
land cities and towns, epitomized 
his opinion on what was necessary 
for New England in this state- 
ment: “New England needs a brass 
band.” By that statement, he 
explained, he meant that it was in 
need ‘of modern advertising and 
modern marketing methods. The 
addresses of Professor Schell and 
of Mr. Lawrence were in com- 
plete agreement with this conclu- 
sion. An invitation to attend a 
meeting of the New _ England 
Conference, Worcester, Mass., on 
November 12 and 13 at which 
New England’s marketing and 
advertising problems will be dis- 
cussed was extended to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Lawrence. 

The six national advertisers of 
New. England whose _ success 
stories were related before the 
convention were: Carter’s under- 
wear; S. D. Warren paper; John 
Hancock insurance; American Op- 
tical Company; 1847 Rogers Bros. 
silverware, and Walk-Over shoes. 

Courage to strike out on new 
methods of distribution or adver- 
tising when tradition forbids, may 
be said to be the underlying reason 
for the success of these six dif- 
ferent businesses. The Carter 
Underwear Company, aceording to 
H. Ronald Carter, can trace its 
success to its courage to sell direct 
to the retailer and to advertise to 
the consumer, at a time when 
others in its industry were relying 
solely upon the wholesaler to dis- 
tribute and sell their products. 

The same reason, courage to sell 
direct to the retailer, and to make 
the retailer a partner in the busi- 
ness, when custom said otherwise, 
was the theme of the success story 
on Walk-Over Shoes told by 
W. T. Card. 

In speaking on 1847 Rogers 
Bros. plated silverware, Sherman 
F. Johnson, of the International 
Silver Company, explained that 
open-mindedness of that organiza- 
tion on advertising was the virtue 
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which made for its success. 
By open-mindedness he meant will- 


ingness to change advertising copy | 


with changed conditions and 
changed times. At the same time, 
he dwelt upon the need of continu- 
ous advertising. And to show that 
his company was a continuous ad- 
vertiser he pointed to the fact that 
ever since 1898 his company has 
had an average of eleven advertise- 
ments per year in one monthly 
periodical alone. 

Watson Gordon, in speaking for 
the S. D. Warren Company, of 
Boston, after explaining that his 
company had not always sold paper 
for direct-mail advertising pur- 
poses, related why and how it 
went after that market. With 
examples from his company’s ad- 
vertising campaign, he explained 
how the uses of paper in direct- 
mail advertising had been sold in 
contrast with the method of sell- 
ing paper as paper. Comments 
and extracts on the other two ad- 
dresses, those on John Hancock 
insurance and the American Op- 
tical Company will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

The third part of the convention 
—retail store problems—presented 
two star performers in Robert J. 
Murray, of the Murray Company 
of Honesdale, Pa., a country hard- 
ware store doing an annual busi- 
ness of $400,000 in a community 
of 4,000 people and Albert W. 
Vining, of Vining & Borrner, a 
thriving setail paint and interior 
decorating business of Springfield. 

Other retail addresses covered 
a wide range of subjects. Louis E. 
Kirstein, vice-president of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, spoke on 
the importance of a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to retailers. Ernest 
C. Hastings, of Washington, Pa.. 
explained how big-town advertising 
can be done for a store that has 
only small town facilities. The 
subject of retail window displays 
was extensively discussed by 
Joseph D. Nathan, of Cross- 
Strauss Company, of Worcester, 
Mass. Retail store policies that 
build good-will were explained by 
Arthur Freeman. A. subject of 


much interest, at this time, to re- 
tailers, 
sales” 


the so-called. “super- 
was the theme of an ad- 
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dress made by Arthur D. Neff. 
Another retail store problem of 
much importance, “Methods of 
Training Retail Salespeople” was 
discussed by Harold Whitehead, of 
Brewer & Co., Worcester. Sheldon 
R. Coons, director of sales and 
publicity for Gimbel Bros., New 
York, who was scheduled to speak 
on the “Future of Retail Adver- 
tising” declined to assume the role 
of a prophet. He reviewed the 
various stages of modern retail ad- 
vertising. 

The president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 
Charles R. Wiers, of the Shawmut 
National Bank, addressed the con- 
vention on letter writing and 
extended to it an invitation to the 
Direct Mail convention at Boston 
on October 28, 29, and 30 

A new district chairman of the 
New England Association of ‘Ad- 
vertising Clubs, officially known as 
District No. 1 of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
was elected at this convention. The 
new chairman is J. W. Longnecker, 
advertising manager of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. He _ succeeds 
Frederick W. Bliss of Providence. 





Start Weekly Review for Retail 
Furniture Advertisers 


The | first issue of “Furniture Ad- 
Views” has just been — by The 
Furniture Ad-Views Company, Toledo, 


Ohio. It is sponsored by Mrs. Guy M. 
Locking, advertising manager of The 
Buckeye Furniture Company, also of 
Toledo. The paper, issued weekly, will 
print and criticise retail furniture ad- 
vertisements from all over the country. 





Western Newspaper Executives 
to Meet 


The third annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain News- 
paper Executives, under the auspices of 
the San Francisco office of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, will be 
held at San Francisco on November 
9 and 10. 


R. E. Forrest with 
G. W. Carnrick Company 


Ralph E. Forrest, lately with the 
Winson Press, Inc., and formerly with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, both 
of New York, has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the G. Carnrick Com- 
pany of that city. He will be in charge 
of copy and production. 
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FRONT! 


Coca-Cola tells us “Thirst Knows no Season” 


And motorists are fast putting the hotels 
of America in the same enviable position 


Te finest hotels from coast to coast are proud to display the 
brilliant blue and white oval of AAA. Because of its un- 
tivaled beauty and attention value this BALTO Porcelain En- 
amel sign is always given preferred position on the finest hotel 
fronts. 


Rainproof, dustproof, sunproof, snow and sleetproof, it per- 
manently retains its beauty and lustre. 


Write or call our New York or Baltimore office today for par- 
ticulars on BALTO signs of porcelain enamel fused into steel. 


THE , 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ano NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


88 A cleaming 
~ Porcelain Surface 
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Kayser Adopts Dealers’ Copy Style 


And by So Doing, the Company Is Getting Dealer Support 


DVERTISE to the consumer 

in the same style as your re- 
tailers do and you cannot help but 
receive instant recognition for 
your campaign from your dealers. 
This belief has been made the basis 
of the present campaign which is 
being conducted by Julius Kayser 
& Company on Kayser hosiery. 

The company feels that progres- 
sive retailers do not have to be 
sold on the ‘value of advertising. 
On the other hand, these dealers 
are apt carefully to mark time and 
await results before enthusiasti- 
cally supporting a new campaign 
based on copy styles and sales ap- 
peals which are unfamiliar to them. 

In the retail field, served by 
Kayser, there is used a distinct 
type of layout. The trade has 
been employing this style over a 
long period of time and has faith 
in its sales producing value. This 
is the style which Kayser has 
adopted. 

The campaign consists of a se- 
ries of twelve advertisements, each 
of which, in layout, follows the 
style and general appearance of 
that used by department stores and 
women’s specialty shops. The cap- 
tions are suggestive of an an- 
nouncement of the showing of a 
new line of dress or millinery 
fashions. To illustrate, one ad- 
vertisement is headed: “Now on 
display, all the latest shades of the 
season in Kayser full-fashioned 
thread silk hosiery.” 

The major part of each adver- 
tisement is given over to pen and 
ink sketches effectively set off with 
a generous use of white space. 
There is a minimum of text and, 
in keeping with the retail atmos- 
phere, captions are hand-lettered, 
harmonizing agreeably with the 
written signature of Kayser. Va- 
rious sales points such as “Kayser 
Quality,” “Kayser Colors,” etc., are 
paragraphed in a manner resem- 
bling featured sales offerings. The 
different weights of Kayser hos- 
iery are listed in a box. 

Every detail of the advertising 
is made to conform to retail style, 
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even down to that part of the ad- 
vertisement where the reader usu- 
ally finds the name and address of 
the retailer. Ingenuity is evident 
in disposing of this important de- 
tail and instead of a signature there 
appears “At All Leading Stores.” 

A tie-up with other Kayser prod- 
ucts is effected by noting, just 
above the bottom border, the fol- 
lowing: “Gloves — Underwear — 
Hosiery,” suggestive of the mer- 
chandise handled by a dealer. 

The unique point about the cam- 
paign, however, is the full column 
of text which runs alongside of 
each advertisement. While dis- 
tinctly separated by a rule, it is an 
integral part of the advertisement. 
At first blush, this idea would 
seem to be not unusual nor would 
it be if limited to full-page copy. 
But the column of text is part of 
advertisements in which the de- 
partment store section is three col- 
umns, 100 lines deep. This in- 
sures top position for that part of 
the copy. 


TEXT IN NEWSPAPER STYLE 


The text column is written in 
newspaper style and supplies in- 
teresting news regarding hosiery 
budgets. This gives Kayser an op- 
portunity to get over a thorough 
sales talk on hosiery buying in 
general, and Kayser hosiery in par- 
ticular without clogging the other 
section of the advertisement and 
thus destroying the style objective. 

Although the campaign is only 
entering its third week as this is 
written, many evidences have come 
to the Kayser company justifying 
its belief that the trade would be 
quick to recognize this advertising 
effort. 

Dealers were informed of the 
campaign by means of a booklet 
called “Hosiery News; Vol. 1,” 
which carried an outline of the 
campaign and reproductions of 
every advertisement in the series. 
The campaign is to run over a 
period of ten weeks in a list of 
seventy newspapers in about sixty 
cities. 
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2) KNOW hcknows 


HEN the Southerner finds a leader who 

knows, he follows him loyally. Here is 

the real secret of our immense following, 

. the aggregate of the individual followings 

of our editors. Each an authority in his field, 
and known and accepted as such; each special 


every one recognized by a great group of believ- 
ers, who believe because they know the source is 
soundly practical. Our readers know we know! 


This is why the advertiser here exploits his 
wares against a background of editorial con- 
tent which enjoys the unquestioning faith and 
confidence of the farming South. . . . . com- 
pletely and deservedly. That is an asset of 
tremendous value in itself. 


How wholeheartedly the farming South, 
and every interest which touches it commer- 
cially, believes in the Progressive Farmer, is 
remarkably shown by the researches recently 
made by two advertising agencies. What they 
learned, and how it concerns you, is set forth 
in Dixie Data Book. Let us send it to you. 


Eastern REPRESENTATIVE Western REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
’ New York City Chicago, III. 


The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 
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What you can bu 








TREET CAR advertising is very low in . 
cost because it does not bear the enor- 
mous overhead of the other advertising 
mediums. As an example, you can buy all | 
of the 38 groups listed below for less than 
$100 a day—an average of only $2.60 per 
group per day. 
Birmingham Kansas City 
Little Rock Butte 
Sacramento Lincoln 
San Diego Omaha 
Denver Elizabeth 
Wilmington Jersey City 
Jacksonville Rochester 
Atlanta Raleigh 
Joliet Columbus 
Peoria Springfield 
Evansville Portland 
Indianapolis Reading 
Burlington Knoxville 
Des Moines Memphis 
Topeka Dallas 
Louisville Galveston 
New Orleans Spokane 
Grand Rapids Wheeling 
Duluth Milwaukee 
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io $20 a day— 


8,000,000 people live in these 38 groups, 
which include 445 cities and towns. 


The Street Cars serving these places carry 
172,000,000 passengers monthly. 


On National Street Car advertising contracts 
for half service, the cost for the entire 38 
groups is less than $100 a day, or an average 
of only $2.60 per group per day. 


The principal city of each group averages 
over 125,000 population. 


What other kind of advertising can you buy 
in these cities for $2.60 a day? 


And please remember that 


The Street Car card is in color— 
The Street Car card is always in sight— 
The Street Car card works day and night 


The Street Car card reaches all classes. 


Horace 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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HOMMANN 

TARCHER®& 

CORNELL Nc 
Advertising > Marketing 


Clients 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


COHN-HALL-MARX FABRICS 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 


WHITE ROSE TEA 
Seeman Bros., New York 


BORDEN FABRICS 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York 


BENRUS WATCHES 
Benrus Watch Company, New York 


STEVENS SPREADS 
Stevens Mfg., Co, Fall River, Mass. 


SELECTRON 
Audak Co., New York 


25 WEST 454 STREET: NEW YORK 



































A General Purchasing Engineer 
Talks on Advertising 


He Tells What the Purchasing Agent Looks for in Industrial Copy 


By F. J. Petura 


General Purchasing Engineer, Henry L. Doherty & Company 


| 5 is the duty of the purchasing 
agent of any organization to 
purchase all the materials, equip- 
ment and supplies required in the 
conduct of its business. This 
must be done quickly and as eco- 
nomically as possible. That is, 
the class of goods obtained must be 
such as are best adapted to the 
needs at hand, and at a favorable 
cost and proper delivery. 

In order to keep posted on the 
best sources of supply, the pur- 
chasing agent naturally turns to 
the advertisements in the trade 
journals which pertain to his busi- 
ness. From these advertisements, 
he subconsciously selects the con- 
cerns which he believes will best 
serve him when he is in the mar- 
ket for goods of their manufac- 
ture. 

Should you ask him how he 
selects his list from a mass of 
advertisements, he would be ob- 
liged to admit that he has no par- 
ticular rule to follow, but that the 
selection is made on the basis of 
impression and comparison. The 
advertisement that sets forth the 
story of the product it represents 
in a clear and concise manner is 
the one that will attract attention 
and arouse interest. Now if it 
is strong enough, in comparison 
with others, it will be read. 

When an engineer goes to the 
advertising columns for informa- 
tion about an article, he hopes to 
find (a) a clear description of the 
product, (b) how it is adaptable 
to his needs, and (c) what its dis- 
tinctive qualities are. It is rather 
difficult to describe an article in 
print, but if the description is ac- 
companied by a drawing, prefer- 
ably cross-sectional or phantom, all 
of the points referred to above can 


Portion of an address delivered 
October 19 at Atlantic City before the 
fourth annual convention of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
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be clearly brought out and under- 
stood. The average purchasing 
agent does not have very much 
faith in circus language—that is, 
the use of superlatives. Descrip- 
tions so worded arouse his sus- 
picion, and he is liable to - brand 
the product as cheap, and the 
manufacturer of.it as unreliable or 
incompetent. 

Many manufacturers prepare 
and distribute catalogues on which 
a great deal of thought has been 
spent. These publications are ex- 
tremely valuable treatises and are 
indispensable not only in the files 
of the purchasing agent but also 
in the many engineering depart- 
ments. In the case of our own 
organization, we have found it 
necessary to have duplicate cata- 
logue files, one in the purchasing 
department and the other in the 
engineering department. 

To illustrate the educational value 
of catalogues. I would like to cite 
the case of a well-known Wall 
Street public utility operator, 
when he was asked where he ob- 
tained his engineering education. 
“Out of catalogues,” was the reply. 
From this you can see that the 
efforts of the technical advertisers 
have been well repaid to know 
that they have helped to educate 
one of the modern captains of 
industry. 

The stability of the manufac- 
turer’s existence is of great im- 
portance to the buyer, for should 
he fail and it becomes impossible 
to obtain the usual repair service, 
the expenses involved in getting 
service elsewhere often become 
prohibitive. It may mean the com- 
plete replacement of the orphan 
product by one produced by a 
sound concern. Invariably, manu- 
facturers who are sound financially, 
advertise regularly and are not in 
and out of the advertising columns. 
The reader will naturally lean 
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toward the company’s products 
whose advertisements he sees, and 
perhaps reads, regularly. The fly- 
by-night company, or the one that 
is incompetently managed invari- 
ably resorts to flashy, over deco- 
rated and overworded advertise- 
ments. Their advertisements ap- 
pear only occasionally and are soon 
discounted by the experienced 
buyer. 

When advertising is followed up 
by a representative who calls on 
the prospect, it is very essential 
that the representative tell the 
same story as the advertisement 
did. He should be in position to 
add such details as the prospect 
may desire to know, thus. round- 
ing out and completing the adver- 
tising story. Many a sale is lost 
by an incompetent salesman, who 
endeavors to change the facts 
given in the advertisement and in 
doing so arouses a suspicion in 
the hard-boiled purchasing agent’s 
mind, thus nullifying all of the 
excellent missionary work done by 
the advertisement. 

There is, perhaps, no one quality 
that is so essential in an advertise- 
ment as honesty. Never, under 
any circumstances, should it de- 
viate from the truth. It should 
not contain too many “ifs” or 
qualifying statements. 

Every working day of the year, 
the purchasing agent fills his waste 
paper basket with cheap advertise- 
ments sent through the mails in 
the form of circular letters, 
folders, imitation telegrams, ques- 
tionnaires, etc. Practically none 
of this kind of advertising is ever 
read by the buyers for large or- 
ganizations. Those who take the 
time to read this type of trashy 
copy are not in a position to dic- 
tate where purchases will be made. 
The question is how can anyone 
afford to advertise in this manner 
and why is it continued? The 
answer to the first query is no one 
can and to the second, because the 
copy is not prepared by an expe- 
rienced and competent advertising 
writer. 

What the purchasing agent 
looks for in technical advertising 
may be summarized as follows: 
(a) Education 
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(b) An accurate description of 
the product 

(c) Adaptability to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended 

(d) Its chief characteristics 

(e) Its advantages over other 
products of the same class. 

(f) Absolute truthfulness 

(zg) Avoidance of exaggeration 
in all statements made 

(h) Standing, and ability of the 
manufacturer to deliver merchan- 
dise when ordered. 





Heads Radio Industries 
Corporation 

Eenjamin Gould has been appointed 
president of the Radio Industries Cor 
poration, New York. He had been 
general sales manager and treasurer and 
continues as general sales manager. 
Mr. Gould succeeds Hugo Gernsback, 
who has resigned as president. 


Canadian Ford Company 

Earnings Show Large Gain 

Ford Motor of Canada Ltd., showed 
a net profit, after charges and taxes, 
for the year ended July 31, of $6,132. 
327. This compares with $3,719,187 
in the preceding year. Sales for the 
year amounted to $40,488,812, against 
$43,459,138 last year. 





Adds to 


Milwaukee “Journal” 
Staff 
Hobart McMinn and E. W. Neese 
have joined the staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Mr. McMinn had been en 
gaged in advertising agency work. Mr. 
eese formerly was with the Janes- 
ville, Wis., Gazette. 





Soda Fountain Account for 
Lakeport Agency 


The Knight Soda Fountain Company. 
Chicago, has appointed the Lakeport 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Trade 
publications will be used. 





Maclean Appointment 


ott; W. Teale has joined the Montreal 
ce of the Maclean Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. e will have 
cherge of the advertising of its techni- 
cal journals, 


Joins Wm. J. Morton 
Company 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., formerly vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Weekapaug Beach wor has 
joined the staff of the V Morton 
Company, publishers’ go Bg 
New York. 
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A Re-Sealing Vacuum Cap— 
The Two-Piece Amerseal 


Manufacturers may now have a 
vacuum package with all the regular 
advantages of the Amerseal. The 
Vacuum Amerseal has the same easy 
“seal-and-reseal’’ as the Amerseal 
now used by so many hundreds of 
manufacturers. In addition—a com- 
plete vacuum is provided when pack- 
ing and this remains intact until the 
container is first opened. 

This Amerseal is exactly like any 
other Amerseal, except that, instead of 
the ordinary pulp board and oil-paper 
liner, it has a metal disc with an 
odorless, sulphur-free, rubber com- 
position attached. 

The Vacuum Amerseal., like all other 
Amerseals, makes an airtight, leakproof 
closure, no matter how many times the 
container is opened or closed. 

The scientific mechanical construc- 
tion of the Amerseal enables the 
container to be sealed or resealed by 
a slight turn—without chance of 
false closure, there being sufficient 
flexibility to offset variations in the 
glass. The equally spaced lugs of 
the seal engage corresponding and 
slightly inclined threads on the con- 
tainer, making a positively secure 
and air-tight closure. yet easy to 
open and as easy to close. The Amer- 
seal has no raw edges to cut the 
fingers. It will not rust. 

The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—tthe users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and sell- 
ing value of having their name, 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a dis- 
tinctive manner upon that portion of 
the container that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal YOUR Product 
A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is 
Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 





Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 

Cleveland Los Angeles eattle 
Detroit San Francisco Loulsville 
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John Martin Heads 
Canadian Advertisers 





Bb sew MARTIN, of the Massey 
Harris Company Ltd., Toronto, 
was elected president of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers 
at its annual meeting which was 
held at Toronto recently. Mr. 
Martin had been vice-president of 
the association. 

The following were elected vice- 
presidents: G. L. Spry, The Huron 
& Erie Mortgage Corporation, 
London, Ont.; S. H. Stennar, The 
Seaman Kent Company Ltd. 
Toronto; W. E. Clark, Pedlar 
People Ltd. Toronto, and W. G. 


McGruther, The Canadian Fair- 
banks - Morse Company Ltd. 
Montreal. L. Davidson, 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was re-elected treasurer. 

The board of directors includes 
the following: W. M. Mackay, 
Lever Brothers Ltd., Toronto; 
Thomas F. Kelly, The Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company Ltd., 
Hamilton; W. A. Sadler, Canada 
Starch Company, Toronto; Robert 
Beattie, National Trust Company 
Ltd., Toronto; G. P. Lyons, Manu- 
facturers’ Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto and C. L. Dyer, Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Toronto. 

Thomas F. Kelly was chairman 
of the meeting. C. W. Stokes, 
assistant advertising manager of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, said that advertisements fell 
into two main divisions; those 
which make life easier and those 
which arouse the imagination and 
make people want to get out and hit 
the high spots of life. Transporta- 
tion advertising is of the latter class. 
Its commodity is nature and its 
task is to take men and women 
from their firesides, set them be- 
fore the beauties of the world and 
say “There! Ain’t Nature Grand?” 
‘Mr. Stokes pointed out that in- 
come from American tourist traffic, 
which is largely due to Canadian 
transportation advertising, had been 
estimated at nearly $300,000,000. 

5. B. Maclean, of the Maclean 
Publishing Company, discussed the 
future of Canada from the adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint. 
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Miller Rubber Company 
Earnings 


The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, reports net profits, after Federal 
taxes, a $1,984,406 for the first six 
months of 1925. Net profits for the en- 
tire year of 1924 amounted to $2,216,- 
878. This company, which manufactures 
automobile tires, druggists’ and surgeons’ 
supplies, and other varieties of rub- 
ber goods, reports that its products are 
distributed through 42 direct branches 
and 103 distributors in the United 
States and 88 agencies in foreign coun- 
tries. 


H. H. Reber Forms Publishers’ 
Representative Business 


Howard H. Reber, formerly business 
manager of Wireless Age, New York, 
has organized the H. H. Reber Com- 
pany to conduct a publishers’ repre- 
sentative business with offices in Chi- 
cago and New York. Mr. Reber is 
president. 





New Accounts for Turner- 
Wagener Agency 


The La Flamme Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of toiletries, and Saurez 
& Company, makers of inks, dies, sten- 
cils, etc., have appointed the Turner- 
Wagener Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 





Enterprise Oil Company 
Appoints L. H. Harvey 


L. H. Harvey, formerly with Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Enterprise Oil Company, of that 
city, manufacturer of Duplex oil and 
Kasson waterproof grease. 


P. P. Martin Joins Studebaker 


Corporation 
Paul P. Martin, recently advertising 
manager of the General Necessities Cor- 
poration, Detroit, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Detroit of- 
fice of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America. 


Will Direct Sales of “Friendly 
Greetings’ Cards 


The American Friendly Greetings 
Company, Newark, N. J., manufacturer 
of greeting cards, has appointed F. 
Martling sales manager. He has been 
with the company for several years as 
sales representative. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, “Herald” 


Incorporated 
The Oskaloosa, Iowa, Herald has 
been incorporated and the following of- 











ficers elected: President, Phil Hoffman; 
vice-president, Arthur Walling an 
secretary-treasurer, M. Hoffman. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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- « « . the nine key markets 
PE ae ee 4 4 4% 


ACH market steadily prosperous. Each market 
a jobbing center. Each the vent through which 
to tap the wealth of its own trade territory. 


In these nine progressive, flourishing Texas Cities 
nearly a million consumers live. Combined these 
cities represent a metropolitan market exceeded in 
size by only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Around them lies the greater market of Texas—com- 
pact and convenient. In this area (comprising less 
than half the square miles area of the state) ninety per 
cent of all Texas lives, prospers and buys. 
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manana 


(from the Spanish and meaning “ tomorrow”) 


VERY tomorrow has been greater for Texas. In 

the span of a man’s lifetime it has grown from 

the twenty-second state (in 1860) to the fifth state in 
population (1920). 


Out of its pioneering yesterdays have come a rapid 
succession of realized tomorrows that has given Texas 
the greatest agricultural production of all states. Its 
oil resources are spouting a golden stream. Its forests 
are being turned into mobile wealth. Its manu- 
factures have already passed a billion dollar total. 


This is Texas today—solidly prosperous, well-to-do 
and working. 


More “tomorrows” of accomplishment lie directly 
ahead. The next decade will most assuredly see a 
more astounding development in the Lone Star State 
than the remarkable record that is passed. 


To the advertiser this means much—for products 
established in Texas today will be carried upward with 
this ever-swelling wave of progress and development. 
No merchandising field can be more attractive than 
Texas—today the fifth state of the union, and the 
leader of all in the realization of its tomorrows. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give 
you complete data on its territory. Write today. 
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Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Quebec Ontario 
Prince Edward Is. 








IO %, is ample 


ae you decide to spend 10% of 
your U.S. appropriation in Canadian 
Daily Newspapers, you will then have a 
consistent, well-balanced and productive 
plan of publicity for the North American 


conti 


nent. 


Have your agency investigate or write direct to 
these newspapers: 


thePaily Plewsp 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 


apers 


of Canada 


Ontario Market 


Population Newspaper 


Vancouver ....175,000 Province Toronto ...... 650,000 Globe 
eee 60,000 Colonist Toronto ..... 650,000 Telegram 
a Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper London ....... 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ........ 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Montreal ......839,000 Gazette 
Maritime Market Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Soleil] 
(French) 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 


75,000 Herald & Mail 


25,000 La Tribune 
(French) 








Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canada 


Alberta 
British Cotumbia 




















Is the Druggist Losing Business to 
the Grocer? 


If So—Why? 
By Jesse Calvin 


r. the apothecary of forty years 
ago would sit down with the 
staple and fancy grocer of forty 
years ago in a modern drug store 
or a modern grocery store, what 
would be their thoughts? 

Plainly, the grocer would be 
shocked to find cockroach killer 
displayed alongside of imported 
figs. 

The apothecary would be scan- 
dalized to find his scales and bot- 
tles moved into an obscure corner 
to make room for a jar of salad 
dressing and a pile of sliced ham. 
The modern luncheonette and soda 
fountain would turn his honored 
laboratory into a madhouse in 
which he could find no peace nor 
rest. 

And it is indeed an interesting 
thing to compare the drug store of 
today with the drug store and 
grocery store of not so many 
years ago. 

If there is any argument as to 
which class of business first in- 
vaded the other, it might be con- 
ceded that the druggist got into 
the grocery lines before the gro- 
cery got into the druggist’s line, 
but in either case, the credit for 
invading isn’t valuable. 

The fact is, though, that the 
drug store of today is no longer a 
drug store but a neighborhood 
emporium and the grocery store is 
inclining in the same direction, 
though not so rapidly. 

The casual consumer may well 
ask: “Well, what of it?” But the 
advertising and sales manager may 
find it to his advantage thoroughly 
to study the situation and try to 
glean from the past and the pres- 
ent what will be the trend during 
the next few years. 

A manufacturer of malted milk, 
for instance, turned to the drug 
trade when he went into the busi- 
ness. He found it tremendously 
difficult to get his packages upon 
the druggists’ shelves. He found 





it still more difficult to move them 
off the druggists’ shelves, except 
by the returned-goods route. He 
found that the druggist regarded 
malted milk as a proprietary ar- 
ticle which the physician pre- 
scribed, and although it was not 
prescribed often enough to make 
it a rapid seller, when it was pre- 
scribed, the prescription usually 
called for a certain brand. And 
there was no incentive for the 
druggist to want to push any other 
brand. 

Then this particular manufac- 
turer looked around and spotted 
the grocer. He interested the 
grocer in malted milk as a food, 
and not as a medicine. He found 
the grocer interested in selling the 
article at a grocery store - profit. 
This manufacturer obtained quite 
a good grocer distribution in many 
sections and is now broadening his 
market, selling malted milk as 
food and not as medicine. Maybe 
the malted milk business will be 
revolutionized and maybe, in a 
few years, malted milk will be a 
common grocery store article, 
handled as a close-margin staple. 
At any rate, right now there is a 
large and definite increase in the 
amount of malted milk business 
done by many retail grocers. 


GROCERS CAPTURED THIS ITEM 


Sweetened condensed milk was 
originally, almost exclusively, a 
drug store article. In those days, 
it was a novelty and people 
bought a small can now and then 
when going on a journey. But 
soon its value as an every-day 
food product became apparent and 
then the grocer took it up, selling 
it at a price which did not inter- 
est the druggist. But almost over- 
night the gross consumption 
jumped many, many times. To- 
day the total proportion of con- 
densed milk sold through the drug 
store is but a mere fraction of the 
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amount sold through the grocery 
store. 

On the other hand, for many 
years, the druggist had built up a 
reputation for cleanliness, for 
careful weight, for purity of his 
products—all those things which 
the druggist and chemist must 
possess if he would be successful. 
People came to regard the chem- 
ist’s as a shop where one might 
expect the utmost in purity, 
wholesomeness and cleanliness. 

The druggist profited by this. 
The soda fountain was a logical 
development. It used to consist 
of nothing but a tank of carbo- 
nated water with a goose-neck 
faucet. And then the druggist 
added a little flavoring extract. 
Later, ice cream came into vogue 
and it drifted to the soda fountain. 
Also, it was but a step to carry a 
small quantity of chocolates of ex- 
ceptional quality and people had a 
right to feel that in the drug store 
they could be more certain of get- 
ting more wholesome and purer 
confectionery. Even to this day, 
in many a small town throughout 
the country, the drug store is the 
only place where really high-grade 
confectionery is sold. Candy fac- 
tory salesmen, in their own lan- 
guage, refer to certain confections 
as being grocery store candy and 
others as being drug store candy. 
Naturally, the druggist was in- 
clined to add this line and that. 


THE DRUGGIST IS WELL EDUCATED 


There was another element 
which made for the steady branch- 
ing out of the druggist. To start 
with, he was not merely a chemist. 
He was an educated man. The 
druggist, as a whole, averages up 
as a man with good education and 
an outlook on life in general and 
business in particular consider- 
ably above the average business 
man. More often than not, he is 
a college graduate or at least a 
graduate from a school of phar- 
macy. Very often, too, he hap- 
pens to be a physician who found 
himself, after leaving college, 
more inclined to go into business 
than into practice. And often his 
education plus his talent makes 
him an unusually successful busi- 
He finds himself able, 


ness man. 
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mentally, to mix well with his 
local customers. He finds them 
coming to his shop for this and 
that and gradually widening their 
range of purchases. 

The women folk turned to the 
drug store for cosmetics and the 
drug store encouraged the use of 
cosmetics and this tremendously 
important factor of the drug store 
business developed. From cos- 
metics to hair nets is but a slight 
jump. And from hair nets to bob 
hair curlers is a logical move. 
And from hair curlers to combs 
and brushes and to manicure sets 
and from them to cutlery and 
from cutlery to paint brushes and 
paint and fishing tackle and sport- 
ing goods and then a few books 
and magazines and stationery and 
then back to the soda fountain and 
sandwichés and then a small steam 
table with a container for soup 
and baked beans—it’s all a logical 
and natural trend. 

Now, because the druggist had 
an established reputation for pure 
goods, he found himself with a 
very strong appeal to the local 
consuming public. He had the in- 
side track on many an item which 
other lines of trade handled but 
which many people preferred to 
buy from the druggist, even at a 
higher price. Right now, there are 
many people who feel better pay- 
ing the druggist a higher price 
for vanilla extract than they pay 
the grocer. All these things being 
so, the druggist was able, through 
his reputation for pure drugs and 
the air which surrounds the chem- 
ist, to bring into his store countless 
customers for countless articles 
which, at best, were but distantly 
related to the drug business. And 
he brought them in at a good, long 
profit. 

The drug store thus gradually 
changed from a chemist’s shop to 
a well-stocked local or neighbor- 
hood department store where one 
can buy just about everything 
which is demanded. The wide- 
awake druggist of today will 
quickly add a new line for which 
he finds a demand. 

What has this done? 

It has, to a tremendous extent; 
taken away from the drug store 
the atmosphere of the chemist’s 
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By Every Possible Logical Comparison The Times-Union Leads 





Official Newspaper of its 
City, County and State 


13st in 
Lbany 


The “Capital” daily newspaper 

of New York State’s Capital is 

The Albany Times-Union. 
r 


Always first in city and total 
circulation, national and local 
advertising. 

Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


Incorporated 
New York City San Francisco 
Kansas City Chicago Detroit 


Che Cimes-Union 


Albany (Capital City of) New York 
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shop. Instead of people feeling 
safer in buying a sandwich or a 
can of house paint from the drug 
store, because the owner is a 
chemist, and paying a higher price 
for the article, there is developing 
a tendency, here and there, to pass 
up the general drug store and go 
to a shop making a specialty of 
the drug and prescription depart- 
ment to buy their drugs. The 
average druggist, having de- 
veloped a cost of doing business 
based cn a drug store conception, 
finds it necessary to put onto his 
goods a gross mark-up which must 
be quite high to enable him to 
make a profit. He generally se- 
lects an expensive, though con- 


venient corner location. He in- 
stalls good fixtures. He conducts 
a costly establishment. It calls 


for a rather heavy overhead. 
Not long ago, I took part in an 
interesting event. I: went from 


my house to the corner druggist ° 


to get toilet soap. Habit and ad- 
vertising induced me to go for a 
particularly well-known and well- 
advertised brand. I unconsciously 
headed for the corner drug store. 
I was sub-consciously going to 
walk in and ask for five bars of 
that soap and pay fifty cents and 
think nothing about it. 

But before I reached the drug 
store I passed a little grocery 
store. The single window of that 
grocery store had a big display 
of that particular brand of soap 
and the advertised price was 
“Seven Bars for Fifty Cents.” 
For a moment, I felt puzzled. 
Then I said to myself: “Oh, well, 
that soap is the same soap. It’s 
just as good coming from _ the 
grocery store as from the drug 
store.” So in I went and bought 
seven bars for fifty cents—from 
the grocer. , 

A few days later, I was talking 
with the druggist and I asked him 
about it. “Well,” he said, “it’s 
pretty tough on us. I’ve got to 
get a fair margin of profit and I 
can’t meet that price. I’m giving 
a service and I’m entitled to a 
good profit. I’d rather go out of 
business than have to meet that 
sort of competition.” 

There was a tendency worth 
watching. Here was a druggist, 
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running a good-size store. He 
was giving a complete service— 
delivery, charge accounts, anything 
and everything. He had a business 
keyed up to a certain overhead. 
He had become accustomed to that 
overhead because the glamour of 
the drug store would permit his 
charging prices which made the 
overhead bearable. And all this 
went on smoothly and sweetly un- 
til, finally, the small prescription 
department could no longer main- 
tain the atmosphere of superior 
quality and _ carefulness and 
wholesomeness and purity which 
made higher prices possible. 

The staple article of merchan- 
dise was plainly just as good from 
the grocer next door. The sand- 
wich from the neighboring con- 
fectionery shop could be eaten as 
safely and with as much relish as 
if it came from the soda fountain 
in the drug store. 

For years, the druggist had 
made a nice profit on fly paper 
and moth balls. The grocer next 
door was selling the same articles 
at a much lower mark-up. 

The hardware store down the 
street was offering the nationally 
advertised brand of paint at a 
price lower than the brand the 
druggist was carrying. And, if 
anything, the casual buyer felt a 
little safer with the well-advertised 
line than with the paint recom- 
mended by the druggist. 


DRUGGISTS NOT LOSING CASTE 


Now, this does not mean that 
the corner drug store is, in any 
way, losing caste and standing. 
The corner druggist is still apt to 
be the best educated man in the 
local business community. He is 
still apt to be the one best suited 
to cope with changing business 
conditions. He can paddle his own 
canoe and will most assuredly ad- 
just himself to conditions as he 
finds them and will make money 
in the adjustment. 

But the advertising and sales 
manager, interested in getting and 
holding distribution and building 
volume, must now take a second 
look—not only taking the country 
as a whole, but regarding each 
community as it is. The line 


which has become an established 
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STRENGTH 


and Stability to Endure 


Not for Today only, or tomorrow or next 
month, but for years to come. This is 
important for those Advertisers whose 
products are on the market to STAY, and 
who conduct their advertising accordingly. 


THE FELLOWSHIP FORUM news is 
gathered by its own agencies and corre- 
spondents; its editorials are written en- 
tirely by its own staff; the paper is com- 
posed completely in its own plant, printed 
throughout on its own presses, and ad- 
dressed, wrapped and mailed by its own 
force. The most modern newspaper facili- 


ties are commanded and OWNED by 
The World’s Greatest Fraternal Weekly Newspaper 


Che Fel Forum. 





A Natena! Weekly Newspaper of the Werks Curent Events 
JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 
219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
National ee 5 gga 
Western Manager Southern Manag Eastern Manager 
HARRY R. FISCHER co. GEORGE M. KOHN SAM J. PERRY 
1618 Mallers Building 704 Walton Building 1480 Broadway 


Chicago, III. Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 
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“ait very 
significance 
National AD 


Wwe EATED 3000 miles from the 
SS | scene of sales it sometimes is 
i248) difficult for space buyers to get 
a . proper focus on the newspapers of a 
community they intend to enter. 

So put this down in the book for 
Los Angeles— 

The merchants on the ground in- 
creased their advertising lineage the first 


(eG 






In addition to presenting national advertisers with 
Los Angeles Examiner places at their disposal its 
the West, paving the way to quicker, better distribu 
tion. One success is worth a million promises! Letus 
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Joseph Connell W. W. Chew 
Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
Telephone Garfield 3658 Telephone Columbus 8342 
San Francisco New York City 
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Yispecial — 
elto adroit 
D VERTISERS 


9 we of this year in only ONE Los 
Angeles newspaper! 

That was an expression of gratitude for 
sales made, and an intelligent business 
move to make more like them. 

The one paper chosen was The Los 
Angeles Examiner. The gain 


304,458 lines local display 


the same buying-power_and responsiveness, The 
Merchandising > Baveles Department, the biggest in 
tion, dealer co-operation, and maintenance of posi- 
tell you how we do it and for whom it has been done! 


1, 





















Wm. H. Wilson 
Western Representative 
915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Main 5000 
Chicago 


































drug store seller may find itself 
scooped by the competing line 
which gets into the grocery store. 
The grocer of today is a much 
higher type of merchant than his 
ancestor of a decade or two ago. 
Fierce competition in his own field 
has made the grocer, be he a 
chain-store grocer or an individual 
grocer, a much more efficient busi- 
ness man than ever before. The 
grocer, in his increasing concep- 
tion of what a local business man 
must be, is no longer content with 
a storeroom and a show window 
full of brooms and a cat asleep in 
the sunny corner. 

So just as the druggist has, for 
many years, been able to success- 
fully invade the stationery shop, 
the restaurant, the sporting goods 
house and the hardware store and 
the grocery store, so right now 
one finds the grocer reaching out 
and pulling back into his store 
many an article which has become 
a stranger on his counter. 


R. H. Young Joins Dowd, 
Wyllie & Olson 


R. H. Young has_ joined Dowd, 
Wyllie & Olson, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
advertising ‘art and engraving, as art 
director. For the last eight years_he 
had been advertising manager of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of Stanley tools and 
hardware. 


Automotive Publication 
Appoints G. T. McFarland 


G. T. McFarland, formerly manager 
of the Automotive Electric Service 
Association, has joined the staff of 
Automotive Electrical Engineer, Chi- 
cago, as field editor. 


S. W. Foran Joins Grand 
Rapids Agency 


Stanley W. Foran, recently general 
sales manager of the Gagnier Stereotype 
Foundry, etroit, Mich., has joined 
the H. Stevens Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 





Cudahy Packing Sales Larger 


In a preliminary statement of gross 
sales for the ten months ended Septem- 
ber 30, the Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Dutch Cleanser, reports a total 
of $180,000,000, as compared with 


$162,300,000 for the same period in 
1924, an increase of 13%4 per cent. 
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Experimental Campaign on 
Nursing Bottles 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is conducting an experi- 
mental newspaper campaign in that city. 
Plans for the extension of this adver- 
tising after the first of the year will 
be governed by the results of the test 
campaign. 


Florida Hostelry Appoints 
Buffalo Agency 


Sunset Inn, St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
appointed the Finley H. Greene Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. A campaign is being 
—— to reach winter tourists in ten 
Northern cities. 


A. H. Boylan with Noyes 
Brothers & Cutler 


Arthur H. Boylan, former manager 
of the fountain department of the 
Orange Crush Company, Chicago; has 
joined Noyes Brothers & Cutler, Inc., 
St. Paul, wholesale and manufacturing 
druggists, as advertising manager. 


New Account for Needham 
Agency 

The W. H. Clark Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of Instant- 
Call, an automatic paging system, has 
appointed the Maurice H. Needham 
ompany, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


G. H. Bremner with Toronto 
Agency 

G. H. Bremner, formerly associated 

with the alms 4 Tribune and the 

Toronto Globe. has joined McKinney, 

Marsh and MacMillan Ltd., Toronto, 

advertising agency. 


Cleveland Automobile Sales 
Increase 
Sales of the Cleveland Automobile 
Company, Cleveland, up to October 1, 
have totaled over 12,500 cars. This is 
an increase of 2,810 motors over the 
total number shipped in 1924. 


Julius B. Koehler Heads 
Monitor Furnace Company 


Julius B. Koehler has been appointed 
president and general manager of The 
Monitor Furnace Company, Cincinnati. 
He has been with this company for ten 
years. 


W. J. Harding, Jr., with Semi- 
nole Pigment Company 


W. J. Harding, Jr., has been made 
general sales manager of the Seminole 
Pigment Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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By Francis 


T’S a hard job to attempt to re- 

duce to a set of simple rules all 
the complex factors that go to 
make a successful window or 
counter display. It’s almost as hard 
as to reduce retail merchandising 
to “Three R’s” proportions, or to 
sum up the entire many-sided and 
difficult business of selling or ad- 
vertising in the well-known five 
steps of a sale—attention-to-inter- 
est-to-desire-to-conviction-to-action. 

But at least four clear-cut prin- 
ciples have emerged from my 
study of successful window and 
counter displays—four main classi- 
fications into which one may, 
without much difficulty, assign any 
of the relatively few displays that 
have achieved notable sales-resuits 
in recent years. 

These four principles. are: 
Dramatization, Demonstration, Co- 
operation and Adaptation. It 
sounds like “Thunderation, ruina- 
tion—it’s salvation or damnation!” 
but it’s the good old way in which 
they used to make rules of 
grammar, arithmetic and what-not 
stick in the well-known little red 
schoolhouse. 

Let’s take the first of these 
“rules,” if we can call them by 
such a hard and fast name at all: 
Dramatization. This does not mean 
merely a startling trick or stunt to 
gain attention. It means using the 
principles of the stage, or screen, 
or other means of dramatic repre- 
sentation, to present, vividly and 
arrestingly, the basic sales-argu- 
ment or selling thought back of the 
article you are seeking to sell. 

There are a number of ways in 
which the basic sales-argument of 
a commodity may be given a 
dramatic touch, but perhaps the 
most effective of all is the picture 





Portion of an address delivered at the 
Chicago convention of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association. 
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The Four Principles of Successful 
Store Display 


And Some Specific Examples Explaining Each One of Them 





D. Gonda 


Vice-president, Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 


that tells a story. It’s an interest- 
ing fact and a tendency that few 
observant people could help but 
notice, that there is a decided swing 
in the illustration: of magazine 
covers away from the good old 
stand-by of a pretty girl’s head, 
and toward the type of cover that 
presents an interesting, humorous 
or dramatic situation. 

There is a hint in this to those 
of us who are interested in the 
production or use of store display 
advertising—and more than a hint, 
a plan warning. The public is 
serving notice that it’s “fed-up” 
on saccharine and wants to be fed 
red meat. It’s tired of seeing the 
same old meaningless grin on the 
same old procession of brainless 
pretty faces. It’s good and ready 
for a new note in store display 
advertising—and it will respond to 
something real, too! 


SOME PROMINENT EXAMPLES 


Let’s take a few outstanding 
examples. One of the most popular 
displays that Colgate & Company 
have ever put out—and one that bids 
fair to be a “hardy perennial,” as 
the spring seed catalogues put it— 
is the “His First Shave” display. 
It shows a ragged “newsie” seated 
on a barrel performing the opera- 
tion with an old-time straight 
razor, with a crooked piece of 
glass as a mirror. Nothing elabo- 
rate there—just a touch of whim- 
sical humor in the _ contorted 
expression of the youngster’s face, 
but it goes big, because it’s human 
—because it’s drama! 

Another tremendously successful 
display, and one that has become 
actually a trade-mark, is the 
famous “boiling water” display of 
the Valspar people. Can anything 
more dramatically put across the 
water and heat- proof qualities of 
Valspar than the picture of the 
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A Rayon Plant 


“Watch RA YON!” 


(“Rayon”—the new name for artificial silk) 


Lp nce is making history. The story of this 
fibre rivals that of the radio. 


Rayon was conceived in the mind of a Frenchman 
named Chardonnet, who had the audacity to at- 
tempt to imitate the work of the silk worm. 


That was in 1884. But the major development of 
this new fibre has been concentrated within the 
past five years. In 1920, nine million pounds of 
Rayon were produced in America. This year the 
figure will exceed fifty million. In 1926 it is ex- 
pected to reach seventy-five million. 


Here is a man-made fibre which is independent of 
the whims of nature—droughts, excessive rains, 
the boll weevil, animal diseases, etc. 


But Rayon will not replace cotton, wool or silk. 
It will always be more useful as an auxiliary to 
those fibres than as a self-fibre. It has already 
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demonstrated its value as an impetus to sales in 
all branches of the industry. 
exe os 


Textile World has fostered this newcomer since 
the beginning. It has published hundreds of 
articles about Rayon. Recently, however, interest 
in this fibre has become so intense and demands 
for information so insistent that a separately 
bound Rayon Supplement was printed with the 
issue of September 26. 


That supplement contains the most complete and 
authoritative collection of facts about Rayon—its 
’ 99] history, manufacture, uses, etc.—in print. 


The demands for that issue, both immediately be- 
fore its publication and since, have been unprece- 


dented. 
his a a 

Let us repeat—watch Rayon—watch its effect on 

the textile industry. Better still—go after the busi- 
an ness which Rayon and the improvement of con- 
at- | ditions in the industry generally, insure. 


* * * * 


of Have you received a copy of “How to Sell to 
he Textile Mills”? 





of 

he e 

of Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 

” Audit Bureau of Associated 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 

k. 

to BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


ly 334 FOUR1H AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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clerk pouring boiling water from 
a tea-kettle right on the polished 
top of a table? 

You will note that these dis- 
plays employed the dramatic inci- 
dent to tell a sales story. But 
there are other methods, likewise, 
stolen from the stage, for lending 
a dramatic touch to a display: Ore 
is to get the dealer into the picture 
—to give him the star role in a 
one act drama entitled “Making 
the Sale.” And like most of us 
humans who get a chance at the 
limelight, he is likely to relish the 
“star” part he gets and to play up 
to it for all he is worth. The 
Boyce-ite display with the smiling 


garage man suggesting “—and 
Boyce-ite,” after filling up the 
tank, and the Eveready dealer 


offering “the right lamp for your 
car, Sir,” are two examples that 
have had great success recently in 
the automobile field. The Boyce- 
ite display, in fact, proved so 
popular with dealers that three 
editions have already been run, and 
the display was reproduced, with- 
out the slightest change, as a 
magazine page in a long list of 
publications. 

One thing, however, is to be 
noted about both displays; neither 
was merely a picture of a dealer 
offering a piece of merchandise. 
Both had a definite merchandis- 
ing message. The Boyce-ite dis- 
play was intended to get both the 
dealer and the consumer in the 
habit of thinking of Boyce-ite, 
every time they think of gas—of 
making the sale of gas and the sale 
of Boyce-ite almost automatically 
a single transaction. And the Ever- 
eady display merchandises to both 
dealer and consumer the elaborate 
counter cabinet containing the 
right lamp for every car. 

Another method of window sales 
strategy consists in getting the 
consumer into the picture—making 
him an actor, a participant in your 
little drama, rather than a mere 
observer, a bystander. 

Consider the long life of such a 
display as the famous Moxie cut- 
out of the good-looking young 
soda dispenser. It has been run 
and re-run for years and years— 
and it still is one of the most 
popular display pieces ever made. 
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Why? Because, it is so realistic 
—because it’s seemingly another 
human being delivering a message 
to the passer-by! 

The Moxie Company, in fact, 
recently got a request for this cut- 
out which certainly pays one of the 
star tributes to its realism and ef- 
fectiveness. A professional lec- 
turer, living in an out-of-the-way 
section, asked the Moxie people to 
send it to him because he wanted 
to put it in the window while he 
was away on a lecturing trip. 
Why? Because his wife wanted 
prowling tramps to think that there 
was a man in the house! 


A YALE LOCK DISPLAY 


But sometimes what we might 
call a stage setting will do more 
to dramatize the basic selling 
thought of.a product than all the 
human interest you can pile on. A 
very remarkable example of this 
was the display that was originated 
for the Yale lock people some two 
or three years ago as a result of 
a chance remark by the advertising 
manager. He happened to men- 
tion that practically three-fourths 
of the entire bankable wealth of 
the country was guarded by Yale 
locks; and that New York’s f- 
nancial section was 90 per cent 
Yale guarded. 

To visualize this tremendously 
dramatic sales argument, a photo- 
graph was taken of the greatest 
safe-lock installation ever made— 
an enormous vault, with a ponder- 
ous armored door of shining steel 
weighing many tons and all sorts 
of complicated mechanical arrange- 
ments. Nothing could symbolize 
strength and safety more impres- 
sively than this massive monster 
of a vault. 

Then, a way was sought to 
visualize the billions upon billions 
represented by this 75 per cent of 
the entire nation’s wealth. What 
stood as the perfect symbol of 
money, in the public mind? Wall 
Street, of course! So an artist 
was sent down to Wall Street tu 
paint the world’s most famous 
lane, showing the J. P. Morgan 
building and the U. S. Subtreas- 
ury—both of them protected ty 
Yale locks. The vault door in the 
display was shown swung open, 
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with this view of Wall Street 
visible through the opening, and an 
arrangement made for the insertion 
of a bulb to illuminate it. 

Then the display went out. Now 
while it was. still‘in contemplation, 
a number of hardware “authori- 
ties” were consulted to find out in 
advance, if possible, how the trade 
would receive such a display. 
Almost unanimously, they went on 
record that the dealers would 
never use it—that what they want- 
ed was pictures of people using 
the product, or pictures of the 
product itself. “They weren’t in 
business to sell bank vaults!” was 
the stock argument. 

But—that display broke all rec- 
ords for showings in the hardware 
field! Some dealers carefully pre- 
served it and used it over and over 
again for a year. So once more 
the wiseacres slandered the dealer, 
by denying him the possession ot 
sufficient imagination to “see” such 
a display! Incidentally, that was 
another display which was repro- 
duced bodily as a full-page maga- 
zine tie-up with the dealer show- 
ing. 

Another instance that proves 
that there need not be any waste in 
display if the display is made 
dramatic enough and fine enough 
and practical enough to appeal to 
the dealer, is the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Canada Dry displays. 
You can hardly pass a better-class 
grocery, delicatessen or soft drink 
store nowadays without seeing a 
Canada Dry display in the win- 
dow or on the counter. 

And why? Because it visualizes 
instantly, strikingly and beautifully 
the two basic sales-arguments for 
Canada Dry—first, that it is the 
beverage of society, of the socially 
elect ; second, that it is the “Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales.” A beauti- 
fully carved silver champagne 
bucket, so arranged that the actual 
bottle may be inserted, with the 
background of a magnificent in- 
terior of rich tapestries, beautiful 
stained glass, marble mantel and 
splendid statuary, establishes both 
selling ideas at a single glance. 
No wonder nearly 100,000 such 
displays are today doifg duty in 
the stores! 

The Canada Dry display also 
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illustrates the second of the four 
principles — demonstration. This 
means the showing of the actual 
article in use. This type of dis- 
play not only adds the dynamic 
power of suggestion; but possésses 
the additional advantage of show- 
ing not merely a picture of the 
product, but the product itself. 

The grocery store is supposed to 
be one of the hardest places in the 
world to get another display on 
the counter. But Wesson Oil 
managed to get over 100,000 dis- 
plays on grocery counters, by 
virtually. animating Rene Clark’s 
well-known advertisement of a 
clear golden stream pouring from 
a tilted can at the top of the page 
into a frying pan at the bottom. 

A two-plane display was de- 
signed, so constructed that the ac- 
tual can would fit into a place at 
the top, and the stream of golden 
oil, cut out against a background 
of grey, would be apparently pour- 
ing from the can into the cutout 
of a frying pan at the bottom. 


THIS DISPLAY WAS POPULAR 


The jewelry store is another 
place where a manufacturer al- 
most has to jimmy or blast his 
way into a window. Yet the Hen- 
shel Company had jewelers send- 
ing in letter after letter for a dis- 
play which was simply a picture 
of an auburn-haired young girl, 
reproduced on canvas and attached 
to an artist’s stretcher, in perfect 
imitation of an oil painting. But 
—it was not only seemingly an 
original painting, but was pierced 
with two holes that allowed an 
actual strand of Bluebird Pearls 
to be clasped around the young 
lady’s neck! So popular did this 
display prove that it has been 
adopted as a secondary trade-mark 
by the Henshel Company. 

The third principle—Co-opera- 
tion—has succeeded in winning 
showings in perhaps the most de- 
sirable and hard-to-get-into win- 
dows in America, the windows of 
the Woolworth stores, for such 
slow-moving and comparatively 
unimportant items as powder puffs 
and snap fasteners. 

The Columbia Powder Puff 
Company, which previously had 
not been able to get more than a 
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small card into a corner of one 
window occasionally, was assigned 
six complete showings in one year 
of a full window for a full week 
in every store of the chain, by the 
conception of a Woolworth 
Beauty Week. This display fea- 
tured not only powder puffs, but 
“Everything for Beauty” and 
“Everything for Daintiness.” 

A similar idea, a Woolworth 
Sewing Week, got full windows 
for Woolco Snap Fasteners, be- 
cause it featured a number of 
other sewing accessories. 

That this principle works equal- 
ly well in other lines is proved by 
the fact that the “Better Babies 
Week” window for Nestle’s Food, 
which permitted the druggist to 
display and sell practically every 
baby item he carried, proved so 
popular that it was re-run by re- 
quest for three successive years; 
by the success of such ideas as 
the Djer-Kiss “Summer Needs” 
window and the Ipana “Essentials 
to Health” window. 

But giving the merchant the op- 
portunity to display other related 
items or lines of merchandise is 
not the only method of co-opera- 
tion that has accomplished results 
for advertisers. Giving the mer- 
chant the opportunity to letter his 
own message on the display is also 
an effective way to secure other- 
wise hard-to-get display space. 

But the prize display of all, 
from the standpoint of both use 
by dealer and sales results was the 
“Danger Signal” window used 
during Squibb week last year. It 

. tight be termed the 100 per cent 

display because it embodied in a 
display all the principles of Drama- 
tization, Demonstration, Co-opera- 
tion and Adaptation. 

It dramatized the idea of prepa- 
ration for home emergencies, 
first, by picturing a life-size fig- 
ure of a woman showing the 
family doctor a medicine chest 
well stocked with Squibb prod- 
ucts; second, by a copy panel 
headed, “Like a flash comes the 
Emergency,” back of which, 
through a red transparency, an 
electric. light (the “Danger Sig- 
nal”) flashed on and off. é 
It demonstrated the entire 

Squibb line by providing an actual 
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cabinet with shelves to hold the 
products. 

It offered the dealer a substan- 
tial form of co-operation, by-giv- 
ing him a sample package to give 
away with every sale of $1 worth 
of Squibb products. 

It was -especially adapted to 
drug windows because of its medi- 
cal atmosphere. 

And, according to Mr. Kirby, 
sales promotion manager of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, it not only got 
a window from exactly 100 per 
cent of the dealers to whom it was 
sent, but increased sales for each 
dealer from 200 per cent to as 
much as 600 per cent during the 
week that it was shown. 


K. L. Ede Joins John S. King 


Agency 
Kenneth L. Ede has joined The 
John S. King Company, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, and will be in charge of 
market research. He was formerly 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, adver- 
tising agency, of that city. 


William Osborn with 
Edward F. Thieler 


William Osborn, formerly art direc- 
tor of the W. F. Powers Company, 
New York, has become associated with 
Edward F. Thieler, advertising and 
window display counsel, of that city. 











Philadelphia Company 
Advances R. S. McCarty 


R. S. McCarty, who has been in 
charge of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, and affiliated corporations, 
has been appointed advertising manager. 





Agfa Products Appoints 
H. A. Reeve 


Agfa Products, Inc., New York, has 
appointed H. A. Reeve as sales man- 
ager. He succeeds H. O. Bodine, re- 
signed. 


Joins C. E. Brinckerhoff 


C. M. Tinker, formerly advertising 
manager of How To Sell, Chicago, has 
joined C. E, Brinckerhoff, advertising 
agency, of that city. 








Appoints Conlon, Prescott 
Agency 
Th Investors Mortgage Corporation, 
Boston, recently formed, has appointed 
the Conlon, Prescott Company, adver- 
tising agency, of that city, as its ad- 
vertising counsel. 
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RIDE in personal appearance is not confined 
alone to New York, Chicago or other large 
centers. 


Each month Miss Katherine Lee. Beauty Editor of 
the People’s Home Journal. answers over a thousand 
small town letters asking for advice on beauty sub- 
jects. The number of these letters has increased ten 
and a half times during the last year, showing the 
phenomenal growth of this interest. 


If you are desirous of selling toilet goods to this 
prosperous market, where there is less destructive 
competition and more real interest, you will find that 
the association of your products with Miss Lee's 


‘Monthly Beauty Article will insure, for you, a proper 


introduction in over 950,000 homes. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 


The quality magazine of the small town home 
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If the 2,115,296 
families in which Me- 
Call’s Magazine & 
read all lived on g 
single street—a home 





houses would line 
both sides of a road- tl 
way from Boston te 
San Diego. U 





The market baskets of fc 
McCall Street carry a ti 
billion and a half dol- r) 
lars’ worth of grocery 7 
products each year in- 5 
to the homes in which a“ 
McCall’s Magazine is 1 
read. t! 
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When McCall Street goes to market, 
the business of every manufacturer 
who sells through grocery stores is 
immediately affected. 


HE two million and more families that read 

McCall’s Magazine buy over a billion and a 
half dollars’ worth of foodstuffs, soaps, cleansers, 
utensils and other household commodities from the 
38,540 retail grocery stores that are located on 
McCall Street. 


The stores on McCall Street offer intensified na- 
tional distribution in the trading areas where 80% 
of all nationally advertised goods are sold. It is 
impossible for the sales manager seeking to estab- 
lish or maintain a national market to overlook their 
importance. McCall Street comprises one-sixth of 
the entire opportunity for selling goods in the 
United States. 


The McCall Street stores are directly influenced by adver- 
tising in McCall’s Magazine. They stock the goods that 
are advertised in McCall’s, because McCall readers ask 
for the things they see in their magazine. The extraor- 
dinary degree of reader acceptance which McCall adver- 
tisers enjoy is the direct result of the overwhelming public 
acceptance of McCall’s Magazine itself. The women of 
America buy more copies of McCall’s Magazine at the 
newsstands than any other woman’s magazine. 


These women study the departments in McCall’s, edited 
by the foremost authorities on home economics, cooking, 
and household management. They are guided by these 
articles and by the advertisements in McCall’s Magazine. 


Imagine 2,115,226 market baskets delivered regularly to 
the homes on McCall Street. Imagine your product in 
every one of these baskets. Your advertisement in 
McCall’s is the first step toward reaching this great 
national market. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th St., New York City 
Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


AGA ZINE 


















Financial Advertisers Need to Study 
Their Market 


More Research Work Required in This Field 


ORE research work and mar- 

ket analyses should be made 
the foundation of advertising ap- 
propriations and campaigns so as 
to obtain a higher return from the 
financial advertising dollar. In 
brief, this is the recommendation 
emphasized by speakers who ad- 
dressed the tenth annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. The convention was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, last week and 
was attended by about 500 dele- 
gates, representing banks, bond 
houses and trust companies from 
all over the country. 

“The increasing cost of doing 
business and the increasing cost of 
getting business are the two prob- 
lems that make an analysis of the 
savings market of major impor- 
tance to the banks,” said W. Frank 
McClure,  vice- -president, Albert 
Frank & Company, in an address 
before the savings section. Such 
an analysis, he said, should aim to 
determine: 


Who has the money fo open or increase 
a savings account? 
Where is that type of prospect? 

When is the best time or period to ad- 
vertise or solicit these prospects? 
What appeals will be most effective to 

secure desired results? 


In answering these questions, Mr. 
McClure recommended that consid- 
eration be given these factors: 
Business conditions, competition of 
other banks and building loan com- 
panies, instalment buying, security 
buying, life insurance purchases, 
local and distant real estate deve!- 
opments, higher standards of liv- 
ing, and the changing economic 
structure of the community. 

I. F. Freiberger, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Company, speak- 
ing before the trust section, said: 
“I wonder, at times, if all of us 
are getting out of our present 
methods the results that should be 
secured. It seems to me we are 
trying to sell something vastly dif- 
ferent from the goods usually ad- 
vertised, such as soaps, paint, autos, 





food and clothing. We are trying 
to sell service by applying bodily 
to it, precisely the same appeal 
used in selling something tangible. 

“Tt seems to me we must find 
different applications of old meth- 
ods or entirely new methods really 
to sell service and keep our trust 
departments growing in step with 
the other departments of our banks.” 

This importance of the need for 
market analysis was also empha- 
sized by E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice- 
president, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit, and G. Lynn 
Sumner, New York. 

Banks should operate on adver- 
tising budgets built in accordance 
with their business promotion plans, 
declared F. M. Staker, publicity 
manager of the Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City. The old 
method of arbitrarily setting a 
figure is passing, he reported, as 
shown by a questionnaire filled out 
by member banks in the associa- 
tion. 

He distributed a bank sales chart 
containing questions to be answered 
before proceeding with any year’s 
advertising. These are: “What 
has been done?” “What is being 
done?” “What shall we do?” and 
“How shall we do it?” The ques- 
tions covered both present and 
prospective customers and included 
every major service that a modern 
bank has to sell. 

The search for uncovering ways 
and means of increasing the re- 
turns from advertising expendi- 
tures was carried through all de- 
partmental sessions. Four groups, 
savings, commercial, trust and 
investment, discussed the subject 
from the ‘angle of finding better 
methods in promoting business for 
their respective groups. This was 
the first investment gathering ever 
held solely to discuss the advertis- 
ing and merchandising of invest- 
ment securities. 

Discussing “Where Is the In- 
vestment Money?” W. H. Cool, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Union 
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THE 
POST-STANDARD 


IS 
FIRST 
IN SYRACUSE 





First in Circulation 


(For six months ending September 30) 


Post-Standard (Daily) 55,951 net paid 





Telegram - - - - 50,31¢ “ « 
Herald - - - - - 45,030 “ “ 
lost’ es. YS See Ce 


First in National Advertising 
(Month of September) 





Post-Standard - 108,368 lines 
Herald - - - - 107,014 sa 
Journal - - - - 77,364 ” 
Telegram - - - 20,902 " 


The Post-Standard 
is Supreme in Syracuse 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
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PRINTING 
1,313,000 


OW Collier’s is going 
ahead is shown by the 
print order for the Octo- 
ber 3lst issue—which 


is 1,313,000 copies. 








This is one of the largest 
in Collier’s history and 
it means that Collier’s 
advertisers are getting 
100 thousand, 150 thou- 
sand, or perhaps even 
200 thousand extra 
circulation value. 


in more thaQ te 
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Print orders for all of 
the October 1925 issues 
are as follows: 


October 3—1,300,000 
October 10 —1,304,000 
October 17 —1,315,000 
October 24 — 1,338,000 
October 31 — 1,313,000 


—_ Ps A 


Are you one of those 
who are benefiting now 
from Collier’s growth 
and progress—its steadily 
mounting curve of ad- 
vertising worth? 


‘| Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


L the tnib ion homes 
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Trust Company, Cleveland, said: 
“More than one-half of the in- 
come derived from interest and 
investment in 1923 was paid to 
persons earning less than $6,000 a 
year. 

“There is every indication that 
the investment money will continue 
to increase for a number of years 
to come. Securities should be pre- 
sented to the large buyers in con- 
cise form and in the quickest man- 
ner possible but train your big guns 
on the small investor. He is the 
market, present and future.” 

At a luncheon meeting, a mes- 
sage from Frederick R. Fenton, 
executive secretary of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, was 
read. 

“If only people would realize the 
truth,” Mr. Felton wrote, “‘the few 
simple truths in the use ‘of money, 
especially in the investment of ac- 
cumulated savings, certainly the 
fraudulent security evil and other 
harmful economic ills would vanish. 
Your work sells the investing idea 
and it does in some very material 
degree dispel financial illiteracy 
and thereby betters the condition of 
an increasing number of individu- 
als.” 

A vice-presidency in his bank or 
membership in his investment firm 
should be the goal of every finan- 
cial advertising man, according to 
Glenn Griswold, editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. ‘“The 
advertising department,” he said, 
“should be in charge of a 
vice-president who supervises the 
advertising, new business, public 
relations, analysis and statistical 
departments and everything that 
has to do with the institution’s poli- 
cies and contacts with the public.” 

In preparing his talk, W. J. 
Parham, Jr., cashier of the Mer- 
chants Bank of Mobile, Ala., said 
he had become sold on bank win- 
dow displays which his institution 
had hitherto not used. The ad- 
dress was based on a questionnaire 
to member banks and is repro- 
duced in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Committee chairmen reported 
progress in research work in the 
following fields as related to finan- 
cial advertising: Outdoor display ; 
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direct mail; mass distribution; 
newspaper rates, trade and class 
publications; principles and prac- 
tices. 

These findings are largely the 
result of questionnaires to the 
membership and are to be avail- 
able for circulation to members on 
request. They are also to be in- 
corporated in a textbook on finan- 
cial advertising now in prepara- 
tion. Chapters in the book 
are being written by members, 
under direction of an_ editorial 
board. 

Carroll Ragan, United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company 
New York, was elected president 
of the association, succeeding E. H. 
Kittredge, Hornblower and Weeks, 


Boston. Other officers elected 
were: 

H. D. Hodapp, The National City 
Co., New York, first vice-president; 


Clinton Berry, Union Trust Co., De- 
troit, second vice-president; Kline Rob- 
erts, Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, 
Columbus, third vice-president; Carl A. 
Gode, [Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
treasurer, and Preston Reed, Chicago, 
executive secretary. 


The board of directors of the 
association now includes: 


A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Chicago; C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal; Frank Fuchs, First 
National Bank, St. Louis; F. W. Gehle, 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York; Robert J. Izant, Central 
eae Bank Savings & Trust Co.; 


Harry H. Johnson, Atlanta and Lowrie 
National Bank, Atlanta; Paul Hardesty, 
Union Trust Co., Chicago; F. R. Ker- 
man, Bank of Italy, San Francisco; E. 
H. Kittredge, Hornblower & Weeks; 
W. S. Patten, South Texas Commer- 
cial National Bank, Houston; Marjorie 
Schoeffel, Plainfield Trust Co., Plain- 
field, N. J.; Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. 
Fox & Co., Milwaukee; Fred M. Staker, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; 
Charles R. Wiers, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; C. H. Wettereau, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Nashville, and R. 
E. Wright, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


E. H. Kittredge was appointed 
representative on the National 
Advertising Commission of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to fill the vacancy caused by 
the expired term of Fred Ells- 
worth, Hibernia Bank, New Or- 
leans. 

Detroit was selected as the next 
convention .meeting place. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


OF OUR AUGUST ISSUE WE SOLD 


| 2,317,000 Copies 


This is net paid circulation and 
the figures are those which will be 
sent to the A. B.C. for their audit 



















The net paid circulation of our Sep- 
tember issue should be as large, or 
larger, and our October figures will be 
substantially larger 


For 3 years—36 consecutive months— 
Pictorial Review. . has had a net paid 
circulation of over 2,000,000 each and 
every month, establishing beyond ques- 
tion the stability of its circulation. 


og 


No other woman’s magazine has 
ever equalled this record ... and 
only one has approached it... 
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Steady Upward Trend 
in CALL Circulation 
Is Reflected in Its 
Advertising Volume... 


Now finishing fifth consecutive year as leader in Daily (six day) 
Display Advertising over ALL San Francisco daily newspapers. 


Advertising Score 
Shows THE CALL Keeping Pace With 


Its Previous Four Year Record 
Daily (six day) Display Lineage Jan. to Sept., Inclusive, 1925 


. 5 ere 5,938,884 Lines 


Daily Examiner......... 4,743,802 Lines 
| a ey ee 4,378,178 Lines 
I 625 445 656 d0 o% 4 3,957,800 Lines 
Daily Chronicle ......... 3,400,278 Lines 


Advertising strength still further emphasized by THE CALL’S 
dominance in major classifications: 


Department Store Advertising, FIRST—6 days against 7. 
Food Advertising, FIRST—6 days against 7. 
Women’s Wear, FIRST—6 days against 7. 


In the below classifications THE CALL leads 6 days against 6: 


Automobiles Dentists and Medical Druggiste 
Shoes Proprietary Articles Schools and Colleges 


For Merchant and Manufacturer Alike THE CALL Is 
st? 






CALL 
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SAN FRANCISCOS 


LEADING EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 


When a newspaper outsells its contemporaries by nearly fifty per cent and at an 

increased price, it demonstrates an emphatic preference on the part of the news- 

paper reading public for its news and advertising content. Such is the perform- 

| ance of THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL. THE CALL sells for 75 cents a month; 
The Bulletin, 60 cents; The Daily News, 50 cents. 
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2 Three Years’ Circulation Growth of San Francisco Evening 
Newspapers as Shown by Publishers’ Statements 
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50,000 
GREATEST SELLING FORCE in the San Francisco Market 
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cA Long and Useful Life 


HE January, 1925, Show Number of MoToR 

was published nearly one year ago. In the 
last few months we have received hundreds of 
requests similar to the following which were 
received on a single day last week: 


From an automobile advertising manager: 


I would like to reprint the “Roll Call” story which 
appeared in your January, 1925, Show Number. Could 
you supply me with cuts of the illustrations? 


From the merchandising director 
of an automotive association: 


I have made constant use of my January, 1925, Show 
Number of MoToR and it is almost worn out. Can 
you send me a new copy with a permanent binding? 


From a car dealer in Pennsylvania: 


Can you send me a copy of the January, 1925, Show 
Number of MoToR? I want to re-read that article 
entitled “The Roll Call”. 


* * * 


Every Show Number of MoToR is distin- 
guished for its long life—and that is true not 
only of the editorial section, but the advertising 
pages as well. Final forms for the January, 
1926, issue—published on January 9th—close 
promptly on December 10th. 


MoToR 


**The Automotive Business Paper’”’ 
EARLE H. McHUGH * Business Manager 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston American Building + Boston Bellevue Court Building > PH1taDELPHIA 
Hearst Building > Cuicaco Kresge Building - Derrorr 




















A Pictorial Tour of a Product’s 
Hidden Features 


The New Type of Diagrammatic Picture Enables the Advertiser to 
Spotlight Even a Dozen Different Features 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NEW type of advertising 

illustration has come into 
popular usage: the diagrammatic 
picture which carries some dis- 
tinctive, yet simple, method of 
spotlighting from six to a dozen 
important selling points. The 
reader is taken on a tour of hid- 
den or embedded fea- 


to be clearly featured? The 
Hoover expedient is simple. The 
main drawings of the rooms are in 
halftone. Superimposed _ over 
them, at the important places, are 
outline, pen and ink hands, point- 
ing right to the places which are 
to be cleaned. 





tures, which he might 
otherwise overlook, or 
which would be dif- 
ficult to ex plain in 
mere text alone. 

The current Hoover 
vacuum cleaner cam- 
paign shows practical 
possibilities of this 
idea. In a single 
room, there may be a 
dozen places where 
the Hoover can and 
should do its effec- 
tive work. But the 
figure using the 
cleaner could not be 
pictured operating in 
all of these places. 

In a double spread, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











bearing the happily 
chosen headline: 
“Keeping your house 
clean ‘Behind the 
Ears,’” a housewife 
is shown using the 
Hoover for cleaning 
heavy door draperies. 
But in that same 
room, the device will 
also clean the inside 
nooks of bookcases, 
the carpet, woodwork 
high over doors, beneath beds and 
behind picture frames. On the op- 
posite page, a companion room 
brings out added uses, such as 
radiators, sofa upholstery, deco- 
rative lamp shades, etc. 

There are, therefore, eleven dif- 
ferent elements of interest in those 
two illustrations. How are they 


+ have the best and still be saving money all the while 








VARS! The stars point to the surpassing 
beauty; usefulness, and solid permanence which 
make Mirry not only “The Finest Aluminum,” 
but also the moss eromemicul. Murro costs unly a ht- 
de more. And it pays you back, with mterest, 
through years and years of wear Why mis the 
satisfaction of owning and using Mirro? You can 


vueine Company 
Wa RA 





THE WHITE STARS HELP THE READER TO TIE UP THE 
EXPLANATORY 


TEXT WITH THE PRODUCT'S 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


The eye experiences no difficulty 
in searching out these places; in- 
deed, the singularly interesting 
pointers have a strange visual at- 
traction. Sometimes, such illus- 
trations may be more specific, as 
in the case of a rather remarkable 
design for Larvex. 

When textiles are treated with 
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Larvex they are made moth-proof, 
and in one advertisement, the point 
was to be made that six very vital 
yet commonplace articles are so 
classified. The artist has painted 
a characteristic home scene: a 
sitting-room, when the evening 
lamp is lighted. Father reads a 
book while his son sits near, and 
mother is busy at her sewing. 


are on yournew ¢ 
4525 


¥ > 
| For sheer, joy| 


THESE MINIATURE WOMEN ARE FAR MORE EFFECTIVE 


THAN ARROWS WOULD BE 


There are six bold black circles 
superimposed on the face of this 
picture, numbered in white from 
one to six. By referring to dupli- 
cate numerals, elsewhere in the 
advertisement, you discover that 
the sweater on the boy, the suit of 
clothes on father, the dress which 
mother wears, the upholstery of 
the furniture, the draperies and 
the rugs have all been made from 
Larvex-treated fabrics. 

A rather remarkable diagram- 
matic illustration has been repeat- 
edly used for Simmons mattresses. 
A mattress is ripped open, and 
there are six markers and six red 
arrows, with an accompanying 
key. These numbered parts be- 
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come interesting in the text when 
they are linked with the unusual 
drawing,- and the manufacturer 
has told that which is more im- 
portant than anything else: the 
story of the hidden parts: 


1. Gentle, yielding support is given 
your body by 676 small, buoyant 


springs, enclosed in separate fabric 
pockets. Each spring acts independ- 
ently—conforms to body 
curves—carries its own 
Be sure these Features load. 

designed by 369 women 
cabinet 


2. Deep, soft upholstery 
of excellent quality felted 
cotton forms a luxurious 
cushion, giving added com- 
fort. Heavy canvas cover 
prevents stretching. 

3. Eight ventilators, at 
the sides and ends, keep 
the interior of the mattress 
fresh and sweet and clean. 

4. Open view of fabric 
pockets show how tem- 
pered springs are coiled to 
give greater resiliency. 

5. Sides and ends of 
same fine construction as 
top and bottom. Canvas- 
bound to prevent bulging. 

6. Durable covers made 
for bard wear. Edge has 
a generous roll which 
dresses the bed when made. 


These same facts, un- 
accompanied by the 
unique _ illustration, 
would make rather dull 
reading for some 
women, despite their 
importance. The com- 
bination constitutes a 
very effective form of 
advertising appeal. 

Some years ago, there 
was. devised for Hanes 
; underwear a form of 
diagrammatic illustration which 
undertook to number and _ pic- 
torially tag. the five important 
selling points of this product. A 
man’s figure, very well drawn, and 
in action, was tricked out with 
five numerals, each numeral given 
a companion circle of some one 
feature, drawn in pen and ink, for 
contrast, against the halftone 
background. The text then ex- 
plained each feature. 

So popular and successful was 
this original idea that the same 
basic plan has been employed ever 
since, although the action of the 
figures change and interesting ad- 
ditions are made from time to 
time. The combination of num- 
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WE HATE 
TO DO IT 


You men and women who read these ads 
get so fed up on circulation and advertising 
figures that we hate to ask you to read or 
consider any. But what are we going to do? 
You know we have a wonderful territory. 
Many of you have proved it. Some of you 
know what remarkable coverage we have in 
some of the nearby towns. But do you know 
that the city itself is so plastered with Obser- 
ver-Dispatches that it discourages circulation 
canvassers who go out looking for new sub- 
scribersP 23,000 net paid city circulation 
in a city of 100,000 population is about a 
paper in every family isn’t itP The total net 
paid is flirting with 40,000. 


We have a booklet on Utica and the Heart 
of the Empire State that we will be glad to 
send you on request. Utica is also in the 81 
Principal American Markets book. 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 


A Gannett Newspaper 
Each the leader in its field 
Rochester Times Union Elmira Star Gazette Advertiser 


Utica Observer-Dispatch Elmira Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News Newburgh News 
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erals with those small pen-and- 
ink inserts gave the scheme its 
touch of lasting originality. 

It is often exceedingly difficult 
to explain intricate mechanisms to 
people who are not mechanically 
minded. On the other hand, such 
explanations are sometimes neces- 
sary. Consider, for example, the 
somewhat intricate device for 
cleaning an automobile engine of 
dust, grit and dirt, “Your motor 
needs clean air,” reads a headline 
for the A. C. air cleaner system, 
and a diagram of the mechanism 
is made the feature illustration. 
But were it not for an ingenious 
system of colored numerals which 
trace air from beginning to end, 
as it passes through the machine, 
this picture would certainly not 
attract a great many persons who 
are usually perplexed and bored 
by diagrams. Gradually, one by 
one, the unusual illustration brings 
out these facts: 

1. Suction stroke of motor draws 


dust-laden air through cleaner’s direct- 
rapid 


ing vanes, which give it a 
wren rotating motion. 
2. Centrifugal force separates the 


dust particles from the air, throwing 
them against inside wall. 

3. The spiral movement of the dust 
along inside surface of the cleaner wall 
brings it to rear circular end. 

4. Dust drops through outlet. 

5. Dust collects in removable con- 
tainer. 

6. Clean air, indicated by white 
arrows, rotating spirally in centre por- 
tion, strikes directing plate and screws 
itself out of cleaner. 

7. Straightened current of clean air 
leaves cleaner to enter carburetor. 


However stupid a person may 
be in such complex matters, the 
combined illustration and explana- 
tory notes will clarify the inner 
working of the mechanism and 
make its operation seem compara- 
tively simple. 

The Mirro aluminum ware plan 
is equally novel. A _ piece of 
kitchenware is reproduced in very 
large size, retouched until it 
sparkles, and nine white stars are 
drawn at various places on its 
shining surface. 

These are listed as “star points” 
of mechanical excellence. The 
prospect is asked to work out the 
stars and their special captions, as 
follows: 
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No ordinary handle could match 
such a kettle. You will like this 
handle’s classic shape, its rich, dull 
finish, and its firm grip, locked against 
turning. 

Most cover knobs are weakened by 
rivet holes. This kettle’s rivetless knob 
holds tight, won’t split, and refuses to 
burn. 

The broad, flat handle-bail holds the 
kettle steady when pouring. Slots con- 
trol the position and never let the 
handle touch the sides. 

There’s a little projection on the 
handle ear to keep the cover on when 
you tilt the kettle. 

The design is colonial—appropriate 
to a craftsmanship which our fore- 
fathers would have been proud to 
claim. 

The extra wide bottom saves fuel 
by keeping the flame where it belongs 
—on the bottom. 


Old Dutch Cleanser illustrations 
often employ this scheme to elabo- 
rate upon the many uses of the 
product around the house. A 
panoramic view of a kitchen, for 
example, will be spotted over with 
many miniature reproductions of 
the familiar Dutch Girl advertis- 
ing character, each pointing out 
some specific place where the 
cleanser is needed. 

Chevrolet advertising this year 
has featured an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary look-down view of the 
chassis of the car, from an un- 
expected angle. Ten circled num- 
erals call attention to ten vital 
parts of the car. 

In the advertising of Valeteria, 
a pressing service, it has been ad- 
visable to let the public into just 
what takes place in the pressing of 
a suit and the numerous special 
machines used for this purpose. 
An illustrated, humanized diagram 
was originated and it has been 
used, in some form, in many ad- 
vertisements. 

The picture shows the inside of 
a Valeteria service station. <A 
man is at work, and the machines 
are sketchily introduced, each one 
numbered, in their proper order. 

Observe how they tell the entire 
story of the mechanical handling 
of a suit of clothes: 


1. The collar of your coat is pressed 
and shaped on _a special collar press. 

2 and 3. The graceful curves of 
chest and waist are restored by left 
and right front forming presses. 

4. Trousers are pressed and shaped 
on a_ special machine. 


5. The shoulders are restored by 
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‘The Mirror 


—Altoona’s only even- 
ing paper—covers 96% 
of all the families in 
this prosperous trading 


area with a daily net 
A.B.C. Circulation of 
over 27,000. 


The Mirror’s Circula- 
tionis almost three times 
greater than the Morn- 
ing Newspaper’s. A.B.C. 
Statement year ending 
June 30, 1925—27,692. 
A.B.C. Statement for 
Altoona’s other news- 


paper 10,844. 


The Altoona Mirror 


Business Direct ALTOONA, P 
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- - Coming - - 


A Special 


fARUMBER 


of the 


Des Moines Capital 


Monday - Nov. 9 


This will be one of the most comprehen- 
sive Radio Numbers ever published in 
the midwest. It will tie up with the 
biggest Radio event of the year in Iowa— 


Des Moines’ 
2nd Annual 


RADIO SHOW 
Nov. 10-12 


Central Iowa is one of the nation’s rich- 
est radio markets. Place yourself in the 
fore-front at the moment when the at- 
tention of this entire area is centered 
on Radio. The Des Moines Capital will 
blanket the entire Des Moines trade ter- 
ritory with this special number—at its 
regular open rate of 14c a line. Space 
reservations should be sent now. 


Focus Attention on YOUR Goods 
During This Great Show 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
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pressing and shaping on this device. — 

6. Skirts are Pee and shaped in 
this manner and on this special ma- 
chine. 


It is almost as if a guide had 
taken you through the place, ex- 
plaining each process clearly and 
in the simplest possible terms. The Best 
The public is being educated, 
es to = - ong ee 
in problems which were formerly 
concealed from them, due to a Boston 
marked disinclination to bother 


with ——o =. . * 

The Pee Gee Paint and Varnis R d P 
method is quite attractive: in- a 10 age 
teriors are pictured, in complete 
detail, and there are colored num- yd 
erals on the surface of these draw- al y 
ings. In order that there may be 

no possible doubt as to just what 
purpose is served by each product, , 
the cans are reproduced below, in the 
with corresponding numbers. In 
this manner, the novice can make 


out, at a glance, what product to 
buy for each purpose. oston 
Boone Kitchen Cabinet advertis- 


ing follows a unique method, with 


its picture-diagrams, designating 4 
the numerous important features nin 
of the piece of kitchen furniture. 


Drawn upon the halftone repro- 


duction of the cabinets, are little 4 
miniature housewives, gleefully ranscri 
smiling as they point out the 


patented parts. They are tiny 
marionettes, as it were, guiding 


the eye from point to point in the send for the Tran- 


composition. 
The hour seems to have arrived . . 

when advertisers find it absolutely script Radio Book 
necessary to get down to old- 
fashioned, educational _ selling. 3 ? 
They must tell just why their A Boston Institution 
products are superior to those o . 

their competitors, and every pos- Established 1830 
sible argument should be collected 
for the purpose. The sheer 
weight of numbers is impressive 


and convincing. National Advertising 


But to do this without boring Representatives 
the reader is an exacting task. 
Mere diagrams alone, and mere CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
statements of mechanical facts and San Franciece Los Angeles 


perfected, patented details, are as 
ind‘gestible, in the case of the 
average person, as ever in the past. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

Something should be done to give Sesten’ ‘Mew Yok Chdense 
them color, a story atmosphere. 
That is exactly where the dia- 
grammatic illustration comes in. 
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A. F. Vars Buys Buffalo 
Agency 

Addison F. Vars has purchased the 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and will continue it 
under the name of the E. P. Reming- 
ton Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Mr. Vars is president of the new 
company. He had been a directing 
partner of the Remington agency. 
Frederick W. Kendall, Jr., who has 
been general manager, is now _vice- 
president. Other officers are: Secre- 
tary, E. Emerson; treasurer, Wil- 
liam J. Richard and assistant treasurer, 
Frank J. Hess. Mr. Emerson had been 
copy chief and Mr. Richard and Mr. 
Hess had been auditor and accountant, 
respectively. 

Melvin F. Hall has been promoted 
from production manager to director 
of research. Henry W. Comstock suc- 
ceeds him as production manager. 
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National Tea Company’s Sales 


Grow 
The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
operator of a chain of 722 retail grocery 
stores, and owner of a 50 per cent in- 
terest in the National Tea Company, 
Minneapolis, which operates eighty-three 
stores, reports sales for the first six 
months in 1925, of $22,678,656 and 
net profits after taxes, of $866,430. 
George Rasmussen, president, estimates 
that the total sales for this year will 
approximate $48,000,000. 

Sales for 1924 were $39,058,829, as 
against $31,292,239 for 1923. Net profits 
after taxes, increased from $534,042 in 
1921 to $1,472,992 in 1924. The num- 
ber of stores operated has grown from 
261 in 1921 to 598 in 1924. Since 
January 1, 1925, 124 new stores have 
been opened. 


To Publish New Art and 



















Join Ralph L. Dombrower Home Magazine 


, Peyton Boswell and Samuel W. 

Agency Frankel, until recently editor and 

Henry J. Kaufman and T. L. Du- manager, .respectively of International 
Val have joined the staff of the Wash- Studio, have organized The Art Di- 


Dombrower, gest. Inc., New York, for the pur- 
pose of publishing The Art Digest. It 
will be published monthly and will be 
devoted to art and homes. The first 
issue will appear in December. 

A. P. Afanassief has been appointed 
vertising manager of the Lexington, Ky. advertising manager. He was formerly 
Leader since 1918, died last week in on the advertising staff of Interna- 
that city. tional Studio. 


ington office of Ralph L. 
advertising agency. 


Harry E. Roberts Dead 


Harry E. Roberts, who had been ad- 


















Art-Metal Weekly Reminder 
Calendar—Good- Will Builder 
For Customers Who Deserve 
“Something Better.”’ 

It Wins The Executive’s Favor 
By Keeping Him Posted On 
Important Matters And While It 
Serves, Your Message Reminds 
Him Of Your Product Or Service. 
Brass Construction; Grecian Satin 
Finish. How Many For You? 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 










Fiech 493 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
Year New York Office—Fisk Building 
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Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Trimmings, Etc 
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Loyal Readers of Their Ow 


OLUMBIA is now well into its fifth year and 
since August, 1921, when the first issue was 
published, its circulation has always exceeded 
750,000. 


The stability of this circulation is assured 
because it is based upon the full membership 
of the Knights of Columbus. 


More than three quarters of a million men 
and their families welcome every issue of 
(COLUMBIA —¢heir own magazine. And since it 
is so closely aligned with the faith and ideals 
of its readers, (OLUMBIA inspires in them a 
feeling of confidence and allegiance in which 
the advertiser naturally participates. 


Note : Columbia is an outgrowth of the ‘*Columbiad’’ which was 
established in 1893 as the official monthly of the Knights of Columbus. 


OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly, Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 
Net Paid 


Circulation 75 : # 5 40 Member of 


A. B. C. 
D.J. GILLESPIE, Adv, Director 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York Citv 


134 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Great American Family 


n Magazine 


J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 








































This Plan Will Speed Publication 
of Federal Reports 


The Idea Is to Allow Private Organizations to Receive and Disseminate 
Government Information 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


CCORDING to a recently 

tested plan, a way has been 
found to allow industrial and scien- 
tific organizations to receive and 
disseminate the findings of the in- 
vestigations of certain departments 
of the Government. This is a long 
step forward in meeting the de- 
mands of business, and, if taken 
advantage of promptly, it will un- 
doubtedly benefit numerous in- 
dustries, 

During the last two or three 
years, many complaints have 
reached various departments re- 
garding the frequent delays in the 
publication of important Govern- 
ment reports and documents. Much 
of the information gathered is of 
timely value, and its importance 
and usefulness rapidly diminish 
as the time increases between the 
investigation or compilation and 
the date of publication. But de- 
spite the complaints, the condition 
has grown steadily worse and has 
created many perplexing problems. 

One division of an important 
bureau has just completed three 
investigations, the results of which 
are of interest and importance to 
relatively small groups of retailers 
and manufacturers. An inquiry as 
to the progress of the investiga- 
tions, made the other day, revealed 
that while they were made at con- 
siderable expense there is no money 
available for the publication of re- 
sults. This means that the reports. 
which are practically completed, 
will not be ready for distribution 
by the Government until some time 
next year. A similar condition 
exists in several of the bureaus 
and departments and it is this 
which is responsible for the plan 
which is intended to allow the 


prompt publication of government 
reports by responsible trade and 
other organizations. 

The main reasons for the delays 
are three—the lack of sufficient 
printing appropriations for the de- 
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partments, the crowded condition 
of the Government Printing Office 
during certain parts of the year, 
and the inadequate appropriation 
and equipment of the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

When the Director of the Budget 
took up his work, four years ago, 
he found the large volume of 
Government printing a source of 
appreciable waste. The budgeting 
system has been responsible for 
the elimination of many items that 
were not worth printing. But 
while the system has resulted in 
material savings for the Govern- 
ment, it has necessitated the par- 
ing down of printing appropria- 
tions, and has prevented or delayed 
the publication of many reports of 
value to business. 

NO PROVISION FOR EMERGENCIES 

The purpose of the budgeting 
system is to allow for the publica- 
tion of important reports only. 
This gives to the heads of all de- 
partments and bureaus the respon- 
sibility of choosing and it en- 
courages a selection on the basis 
of the, supposed popularity of the 
subjects. As a result, there are a 
number of reports, of value to 
small groups or single industries, 
unpublished, or long delayed, or 
merely filed for reference. And 
the system does not provide in any 
way for emergencies that may de- 
mand the immediate publication of 
important information. 

For several months, there has 
been talk in Government circles of 
a plan to allow the Superintendent 
of Documents to have reports 
printed under contract when neces- 
sary to publish them promptly, to 
price publications on a basis of 
cost of distribution, and to adver- 
tise them generally. It is under- 
stood that the subject is having the 
consideration of the President, and 
that it has the enthusiastic support 
of the Public Printer and the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 

The other day, a high official of 
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Can You Afford 
to Omit 150,000 
People—— 

from Your Advertising 


and Sales Plans for 
NEW ENGLAND? 





The 
Pawtucket Times 


—with a net paid circulation 
of 27,172, is THE ONLY 
newspaper read every day 
in most of the homes in its 
territory in Rhode Island 
and nearby Massachusetts. 


National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Follansbee Forge 


The Third National Account 
We Have Created 


ROBABLY never before in the 
history of advertising have three 
Pittsburgh steel concerns used na- 
tional advertising at the same time. 
Certainly, no other agency in the 
country has had three Pittsburgh 
steel concerns using national ad- 
vertising at the same time. 

First it was “Steel Fabric’’, then 
it was “Stainless Steel’; the third 
one is “Steel Sheets’ —it broke in 
last week’s issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post; look it up, if you 
haven’t seen it. 

We are modestly proud of our 
accomplishments—for steel is king, 
and when steel fully awakes to the 
value of national advertising, our 
part in its awakening will not go 
unnoticed. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 


337 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Follansbéé 
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THE INSTINCT FOR QUALITY IS A PRICELESS INHERITANCE 
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the Bureau of the Budget assured 
the writer that his organization 
would not object to any feasible 
plan of the kind. He explained 
that any method of distribution 
would be most welcome, if it 
assured the widest possible dis- 
semination of information without 
increasing the expense of publica- 
tion to the Government. 

That, in his opinion, is a highly 
desirable object; but he further 
explained that it could not be 
brought about until Congress 
amended the statute under which 
the Government Printing Office 
now operates. The present law 
requires that when Government re- 
ports and documents are sold, the 
price must include only the cost 
of paper and printing plus 10 per 
cent, and it does not provide for 
contract printing and advertising. 

There is little doubt that the 
time is coming when the distribu- 
tion of all Government reports will 
be placed on a modern business 
basis; but that time is probably 
several years, or many months at 
least, in the future. The immedi- 
ate problem is to distribute promptly 
important facts and information 
to those business men who will find 
the material of value, and one of 
the Government departments has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is 
advisable to allow responsible out- 
side organizations to undertake the 
publication of its delayed reports. 


THE PLAN SHOULD SUCCEED 


The plan was originated several 
months ago by J. Walter Drake, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and he has found that at least two 
or three trade organizations are 
eagerly willing to co-operate. Dur- 
ing a recent interview on the sub- 
ject, he explained that, so far as 
the Department of Commerce had 
been able to determine after con- 
siderable study, there is no legal 
or other reason why the plan 
should not succeed. 

“Government publications are 
not copyrighted,” Mr. Drake con- 
tinued, “and there is no law 
against reprinting them after they 
are published. Hence, several 
weeks ago, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was just as feasible 
to allow an outside organization to 
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What Price 


Circulation? 


by L. J. Delaney 
of Thresher Service 


HE strongest copy or 

finest art cannot sell 
your goods unless it gets 
before consumers 
through the right publi- 
cations — magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers, 
trade papers, profession- 
al journals, which rep- 
resent your biggest and 
best markets. 


This agency works on 
the principle that selec- 
tion of media is just as 
important as any other 
task it undertakes for its 
clients. Space buying is 
not a clerical job. 


Our media recommen- 
dations are based upon 
experience and intelli- 
gent study of all classes 
of publications. May we 
talk with you about this 
phase of youradvertising? 


THRESHER 
SERVICE 1xc. 





136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector 7880 ~Cable Flailad 
> 
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publish a report from a copy of 
the manuscript, as it was to allow 
the reprinting of published reports. 

“Our department, of course, is 
in full accord with the Govern- 
ment’s drive for economy. But 
certainly we are throwing away 
our money spent in making in- 
vestigations if we do not acquaint 
those interested with the results. 
The great problem confronting us 
is how to get our information into 
the hands of those who can profit 
by it, and to make delivery in the 
quickest possible time—much of it 
is perishable and is useful only 
when fresh. 

“We have concluded that the 
beneficiaries can solve this prob- 
lem by taking the load off the Gov- 
ernment and assuming the cost of 
publication. The several experi- 
ments we have made in that direc- 
tion indicate that the business men 
who benefit by the information of 
the reports are perfectly willing 
to pay the cost of getting them 
into print. 

“Suppose we have a paper pre- 
pared by one of the specialists of 
a division of the Bureau of For- 
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eign and Domestic Commerce. It 
sets forth, let us say, the results 
of a series of investigations that 
are of interest to a certain indus- 
trial group small in numbers but 
great in importance. As a regu- 
lar Government report, the infor- 
mation would have limited value 
so far as the balance of the public 
is concerned. 

“Now, the present condition of 
our printing appropriation might 
not justify the publication of the 
report; but there is no reason 
why we should not allow a respon- 
sible trade group to take over the 
publication and distribution of the 
report, if they consider the infor- 
mation worth the expense. And 
that is just what the plan antici- 
pates. 

“The same can be done witk 
reports containing very perishable 
information when it is impossible 
for the Government Printing Office 
to get them out promptly.  Al- 
though we have one of the largest 
printing plants in the world, it is 
absolutely impossible for it to in- 
crease its capacity on a few hours’ 
notice. And, under the program 
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F “kat” + MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
- -and less waste/ 


DVERTISING waste was dis- 

cussed last week at two sepa- 

conventions. Gur 

book ‘‘Waste 1 gs off the 

press and analyzin 
wastes—seems to 


lished opportunely. 


— of these 


Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick. Inc. 


2 WEST 45* STREET NEW YORK. 


Advertising 








ve been pub- 
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| Gamer 
| Btiesione 
| / TIRE SERVICE 























ORTHY merchandise deserves 
worthy representation. Not 
only in the pages of a good national 
magazine but also—and more par- 
ticularly—at the points where the 


goods are on sale. 


For that reason many alert adver- 
tisers mark their dealer’s stores with 
Ing Rich Porcelain Enamel Signs 
which are, guaranteed not. to rust, 
fade nor tarnish for ten years. 
Would you like to see a catalog and 
Specimen Sign? Write 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


yes HILL, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 











ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publici ty in Everlasting Porcelain 
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for several years to come, I do 
not think that any campaign to in- 
crease the facilities of the print- 
ing plant would succeed. 

“One of the main considerations 
of the plan is the authority of the 
Government behind every official 
report; but I know of no reason 
why we cannot certify to the au- 
thenticity of the report when pub- 
lished by a trade association. It 
would still be a Government report, 
and I believe that the majority of 
people who received it would con- 
sider it just as authoritative as if 
it were printed by the Government 
Printing Office. 

“Of course, all publications of 
the kind would carry a statement to 
the effect that they were printed 
with the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and they would come under 
the same laws and rules that now 
regulate the reprinting of Govern- 
ment documents. They could not 
be legally sold by the publishers 
at a profit, nor could their texts 
be changed or altered in any way. 
Neither would it be permissible to 
include additional matter and illus- 
trations to the texts. But that 
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would not destroy the value of the 
proposal to get this information 
to those who need it and will use 
it. 

There are, of course, two fac- 
tors which would have to be care- 
fully borne in mind which limit 
the application of such a pro- 
gram. In the first place, there 
are always innumerable demands 
for any such publication which 
come from persons and firms not 
connected in any way with the 
trade association printing the pro- 
posed report. In order to reach 
such legitimate claimants for copies 
of the report it would be necessary 
to hand over a large number to 
the Bureau or Department for re- 
distribution. This might run into 
several thousand in the case of a 
popular .report, but this is by no 
means a serious obstacle. 

Secondly, it should be mentioned 
that there are many general manu- 
scripts not confined to one trade 
interest, and therefore not attrac- 
tive to a single trade association. 
Such copy would include publica- 
tions like the proposed Commercial 
Travelers Guide to the Far East, 














/In 
art “service” | 
in the 
fullest sense 


OU ability to handle drawings of 
every character—efficiently and 
with dispatch—is the result of a well 
balanced personnel, covering every 
department of advertising and com- 


mercial art. 


A ring on the phone brings our representative 
to your desk. Call Beekman 7224-4589. 


A. G. HAGSTROM CO., INC. 


Technical Service 
116 Nassau Street, New York 


Art Service @ 








Figure Work 
Lettering 
Borders 
Catalog Covers 
Posters 
Display Cards 
Photo Retouching 
Technical Drawings 
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In Los Angeles 
in Advertising 


~with a lead over second 


local paper for First eight 
pooh m4 of 1925 gee 


2,332,428 fie 


RST 


In Los Angeles 


and within a radius of 
one thousand miles in~ 
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Los Angeles Cimes 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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20 cents a line 
on SUNDAYS 


‘You can afford to use 
Artgravure in New Bedford 


HE New Bedford Standard offers you 

the second cheapest line-rate in 
New England for rotogravure advertising. 
The Sunday Standard: reaches 28,000 of 
the 30,000 homes in and around New 
Bedford to cover this Fourth Market in 
Massachusetts at only 20 cents a line. 

If you’re using rotogravure advertising 
anywhere you can afford to include 
New Bedford on your list. You can’t 
afford to leave it off if you’re going to 
cover New England. 

The Chas. H. Eddy Company are our 
national representatives; or write direct 
to our Advertising Department. 


NEW BEDFORD 
ED Completely covered by the 





STANDARD MERCURY 
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the Commercial Handbook on 
Peru, a volume on trade competi- 
tion and trade methods in Mexico, 
etc. In view of the fact that these 
would not appeal to any one trade 
membership, it would possibly be 
necessary to continue the publica- 
tion of them from Government 
funds. 

In regard to the development of 
the plan to include the repricing 
of reports and their general adver- 
tising, Mr. Drake is of the opinion 
that legislation to allow the read- 
justing of prices is all that is nec- 
essary. 

“The first step necessary,” he 
declared, “is to get the thing started 
—to break away from precedent 
and tradition. If we can demon- 
strate that the business interests of 
the country are perfectly willing to 
pay the costs of printing and pub- 
lishing government reports of spe- 
cial interest to them, I think we 
shall have solved the problem. It 
is just a matter of co-operation. 

“As it is now, every publication 
costs the Government money, and 
the Government is anxiously trying 
to reduce expenses. There is no 
reason, so far as I can see, why 
the prices of a large number of 
publications should not cover all 
expenses of printing and distri- 
bution. 

“Tf the matter of expense could 
he taken care of, at a saving to the 
Government, I am sure that the 
problem of printing would disap- 
pear. Then prices could _ be 
adjusted to take care of adver- 
tising and all other distribution 
expenses. 

“But we must first demonstrate 
that the reports can be published 
auickly and with no expense to the 
Government. Trade associations 
and other business organizations 
can take over delayed reports, pub- 
lish them, advertise them, and ad- 
just the prices to cover all expenses 
of printing and distribution. 

“With this desirable end in 
view, we shall be glad to take the 
matter up with those who are in- 
terested. Then, later, we hope, it 
will be possible to induce Congress 
to provide for the taking back of 
the perfected and demonstrated 
system, and its operation by the 
Government.” 
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OVERHEARD IN 
TOKYO, JAPAN! 


“In a restaurant 
here to-day I 
heard an English- 
mantelltwo 
Americans that 
he would rather 
miss his lunch 
oncea week than 


his ‘PUNCH'” 


(From a regular Adver' iser in 
“PUNCH,” new travelling in 
Japan. His firm have already 
booked their space for next year !) 


eo 
oe 


G, Let “PUNCH” carry 
your advertising round 
the World, but remember 
that advance booking is 
always essential. A'l space 
until Christmas this year 
has long since been sold. 
Bookings for 1926 are now 
being arranged. 
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MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C:4, ENG. 

















Replies to a Questionnaire on Bank 
Window Displays 


An Analysis of 179 Answers to Some Interesting Questions 


By W. J. Parham, Jr. 


Cashier, Merchants Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


fe ECesiLy I mailed a ques- 
tionnaire concerning window 
displays to 386 banks. In answer 
to the questionnaire, there were re- 
ceived 179 replies from banks, 
two from investment houses and 
three from advertising agencies, 
the agencies answering on the re- 
quest of banks for which they 
were handling window displays. 
An analysis of the replies shows 
that 143 banks and two investment 
. houses use this type of advertising 
and thirty-nine banks do not. It 
was interesting to note that of the 
thirty-nine non-users, the majority 
were specific in saying that they 
had no window space available for 
such displays and felt that, due to 
that fact, their banks were losing 
an opportunity for advertising of 
real value. 

It was interesting to note how 
many of the banks now availing 
themselves of publicity through the 


medium of their windows had ' 


undertaken this phase of advertis- 
ing only within the last two or 
three years. It was also enlighten- 
ing to learn that in most instances 
where banks, now numbered 
among the 22 per cent non-users, 
are contemplating new banking 
homes, plans are being drawn to 
provide adequate and attractive 
windows in the best possible loca- 
tions that they may join the ranks 
of the bank window advertisers 
immediately on moving: into their 
improved quarters. 

Throughout, there was not a dis- 
cordant note sounded as to the use 
of the window display. There 
were some “Don’ts” to be consid- 
ered; experience had bred caution 
along certain lines, some were 
more enthusiastic than others, but 
there was a startling unanimity of 
opinion in expressing the belief 

Portion of an address delivered at the 


Columbus, Ohio, convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association. 
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that the window display as an ad- 
vertising medium for a bank is en- 
tirely worth while. 

Even though the use of bank 
window displays is comparatively in 
its infancy, there is already a long 
list of showings which not only 
reflect credit on the men respon- 
sible for them, but have carried a 
sales appeal, definite and traceable, 
which has brought a substantial 
growth to their institutions. It 
might be well to name some gen- 
eral types of displays which seem 
to have a universal appeal: 


P Coins, old, rare or common, counter- 
eit. 

Civic enterprises and improvements. 

Processes of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product. 

“Live” displays—live bees—live fish. 

Rare objects, such as oil paintings, 
porcelains. 

Prize winning objects. 

Legal holidays and anniversaries, 
birthdays of great men. 

Local events, conventions. 

Charts on savings, budgets of income. 


Timely displays tying up with 
the seasons have proved fruitful. 
One bank, in the early spring, 
filled its window with earth, and 
laid out in rows pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and half-dollars as 
though they were planted in gar- 
den beds. Stakes in the back car- 
ried payroll envelopes and a mes- 
sage: “Plant the seeds from your 
payroll envelope and watch your 
account grow.” Another, at Christ- 
mas, had the conventional tree, 
tastefully dressed, with a toy elec- 
tric train encircling it, track 
sprinkled with snow, toy stations, 
houses, telegraph poles and train 
signals. The train was kept run- 
ning until late each night. Sav- 
ings banks were scattered through- 
out the display. These two 
displays had an exceptional appeal, 
according to letters from the in- 
stitutions which used them. 

Tying up with a current event 
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My conception of agency service is to 
have a small, select group of congenial 
helpers, working energetically with me to 
create productive advertising for a few 
important national advertisers. We give 
our clients the best we have in us without 
spending time or money seeking new 
accounts. So, for ten years, we have en- 
joyed a steady, uninterrupted growth and 
an entirely satisfactory measure of financial 
reward. We have removed ourselves from 
the mad scramble of pursuing the clients of 
other agencies and find it more profitable 
and enjoyable to apply ourselves to the 
study of advertising and merchandising, 
sciences in which there is yet a great deal to 
learn. 
I am proud of my organization. 


ARNOLD JOERNS 
President 


Arnold 


oerns 
Company 


Aavertising 


Arnold Joerns Building - CHICAGO - 26 East Huron Street 
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of interest to its community, a 
bank in Uta arranged a display 
when Lieutenant Maughan flew 
from coast to coast. His grand- 
father had made the trip West 
many years before by ox team. A 
miniature wagon and team of oxen 
occupied one corner of the window 
and, in the other, a small airplane 
was suspended and its propeller 
kept moving by a concealed fan. 
A chart showed the route and dis- 
tance traversed by Lieutenant 
Maughan in twenty-one hours and 
another showed the route and dis- 
tance traversed by his grandfather 
in 115 days. 

Of more than passing interest is 
the item of cost. This ranges from 
nothing to as high as $500 or $600 
for an elaborate showing. From 
one of our largest cities, I was ad- 
vised that the window displays of 
one of its banks did not cost one 
cent. 

In dollars and cents, I am fairly 
well convinced that $7.50 to $15 as 
an average expenditure for each 
display will make a bank’s win- 
dows a very valuable advertising 
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medium. A definite appropriation 
is advisable, for the expense of 
showings can easily run into bur- 
densome figures if it is not 
watched closely and_ confined 
within certain limits. 

There is a divergence of views 
as to the advisability of movement 
in the displays. It usually adds to 
costs, and the additional cost, if 
material, is not offset in results. 
It seems to be generally conceded 
that a moving object in the show- 
ing attracts attention, and one 
bank with three windows, carried 
moving displays in two of them. 
The expressions of many would 
indicate, though, that their experi- 
ence led them to believe the pull 
of the mechanical object was so 
strong that the message of the 
bank suffered. The idea is to have 
the attention-getter strong, but the 
bank’s message stronger. If the 
moving object in itself can be 
made to carry the message of the 
bank, it is naturally one of the 
best combinations possible. Usual- 
ly, though, a stationary display 
with some _ effective stationary 








The Sign You’ve 
ate Was, 


—and never got. Have it now, in the 
new Nesco Art-Color Porcelain En- 
amel Sign. A sign that takes the most 
intricate designs in their true colors. A 
sign that will retain its brilliant color- 
ings for ten years:'or more. A sign, the 
striking appearance of which will be 
acredit to you and your business and 
will promote confidence in your name 


and product. 


Nesco “Signs of Character’’ 
by a special European formula which we 
have recently acquired for this country. 


Write for information or send photo 
or color reproduction of of vem, signor 


are made 


+; 
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product for 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
New York City 


Sign Division 
413 Fifth Ave. 
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JOHNSTOWNand _ 
THE TRIBUNE | 


THE MARKET— 
A thriving Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania City. 
A population of 85,000. 
Coal—Steel—F arming. 
40 manufacturing plants. 
A shipping tonnage that is only ex- 
ceeded in the State by Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 
$20,000,000 now being spent in im- 
provements on the gigantic steel 
mills. 
Johnstown is one of the greatest steel 
cities in America. 


THE PAPER— 
There’s not a paper in Pennsylvania 
that covers its trade area as solidly 
and at such low proportionate cost. 
Regular reading of The Tribune is 
a habit inborn with practically every 
person in the entire trading area of 
approximately 200,000 population. 


Net paid over 30,000. 
Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 
New Yorx CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 
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LEA 
InQuality—Economy—Volume 


Attained Through Exclusive 
Patented Equipment 


An Electrograph letter is accepted as personal cor- 
respondence. Although produced mechanically and 
in great volume it is the equal of the most carefully 
or hand-produced letter. The salutation and 
the body of an Electrograph letter are typed at the 
same identical time through a typewriter ribbon. 
Electrograph Presses produce in two operations a 
localized and individualized letter that is superior 
in every way to those requiring four operations for 
(1) dealer letterhead (imprint), (2) fill in, (3) letter- 
body and (4) signature. , 
Electrograph Presses are protected by numerous pat- 
ents which cover such essentials as: a ribbon inking 
system which assures uniform quality; an ingenious 
make-ready; and a system of feed and delivery that 
permits rigid inspection of each letter as it is 
produced. 
Summed up, Electrograph inventions have made 
possible the only system of volume letter production 
that insures excellent quality in “mill-run”—speed 
with accuracy —at a remarkably low price. 
Electrograph is the country’s largest producer of 
quality Direct enna poe five hundred thousand 
individualized, localized and stamped mailing pieces 
in a single day—produced by an organization of 
over four hundred skilled Direct Mail specialists. 
{ Electrograph Presses will not be sold or licensed. } 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard + Detroit, Mich. 
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highlight to attract, will bring best 
results. The display with the 
larger part of the space devoted to 
illustration and catch line is most 
effective. Models of objects rather 
than photographs are desirable. 

There is no doubt that the win- 
dow display brings results in good- 
will; it individualizes a bank; it 
fixes its location in the minds of 
prospects passing its doors; it 
gives the bank a cheerful, friendly 
aspect by day, and at night, when 
a particularly strong impression 
may be made, for other buildings 
around the bank are usually, from 
the early hours of the night, in 
darkness, or semi-darkness, and it 
brings, not only new customers, 
but sells the old customers new 
services. 

An unexpected result was traced 
directly to its window display by 
one bank. The display carried a 
chart showing the gradual growth 
of savings and suggested the sav- 
ings account as a proper step 
toward the future purchase of a 
home. One of the customers in its 
savings department came in after 
seeing the display, enthusiastically 
endorsed its message, and with- 
drew a substantial savings account 
to follow the advice of his bank. 


M. L. Bowler Joins Harrison- 


Rippey Agency 
The Harrison-Rippey Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, has appointed 
M. L. Bowler account executive. Until 
recently he had been with the Bergen 
Advertising Company, of that city. 


Chemical Company Appoints 


Hazard Agency 
The Kalbfleisch Corporation, New 
York, chemicals, has appointed the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, of 
that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


H. E. Warner with Southern 


Equipment Company 
H. E. Warner, formerly Western 
manager of Dental Items of Interest, 
Brooklyn, has become associated 
with the Southern Equipment Com- 
pany, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Fred Freeman Joins Sunset 
System 
Fred Freeman has joined the Sunset 
System. San Antonio, Tex., outdoor 
and poster advertising, as designer. 
He formerly conducted his own busi- 
ness at New York. 
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CHATTANOOGA 


The Logical Southern 
Distributing Center 
Strategic Location for 


Business Headquarters 
in Southern States 











Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 
22.—The attention of con- 
cerns in all lines of industry 
is directed to the importance 
of Chattanooga as a location 
for sales offices, assembly 
plants and warehouses serv- 
ing the southern territory. 

Already a great manufac- 
turing center, leading in di- 
versified manufacture, Chat- 
tanooga is rapidly becoming 
a big distributing center be- 
cause of strategic location, 
splendid transportation facili- 
ties, adequate office and build- 
ing accommodations and other 
important assets. 


CHATTANOOGA 


“The Dynamo of Dixie 


Write today for informa- 
tion about Chattanooga 
as a distributing center. 
CHATTANOOGA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASS’N 
840 James Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Business executives are 
urged to visit Chattanooga to 
gain clear conception of the 
city’s advantages from indus- 
trial, commercial, residential 
and other standpoints. 
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Advertisers + aay Dayton Wire Wheel Co,, 


Attach More Value to 
Slogans 





T is interesting to observe, in 
reading the correspondence 

which Printers’ INK receives each 
day concerning advertising slo- 
gans, that these advertising phrases 
are receiving the attention of the 
chief executives in organizations 
which advertise. This is as it 
should be. The slogan, when it is 
wisely conceived and effectively ex- 
ploited, is a lever that can exert 
tremendous power in_ boosting 
sales. Consequently, there is every 
reason why it should be looked 
after by those who control sales 
and advertising policies. 

That this is actually happening 
is proved by the following list of 
executives who have written 
Printers’ INK during the last 
week with regard to slogans: 


So Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co., 
L. Mock, Director of Sales 
rgent & Greenleaf, Inc., W. Zz Hill, 

a ent. 

The Bonded Tobacco Company, Inc., 
Hubert Sackett, President. 

Century Fence Company, James A. 
Wright, Sales Manager. 

Wheeling Steel (ompany, J. L. 
Grimes, Advertising Manager. 

Arcade Manufacturing Co., I. P. 
Gassman, Secretary. 

Solarine Company, H. A. Allen, Pres- 
ident. 

Colonial Chemical Corp., H. H. 
Plowfield. Vice-President. 

Scherk Importing Company, Inc., 
A. W. Herhst, General Manager. 

Pacific Egg Producers Co-operative, 
Inc., E. W. Benjamin, General Man- 
ager and Treasurer. 

Crosby Underwear Company, Inc., 
Thomas Whittan, Sales Manager. 


During this same week, the slo- 
gans listed below were registered 
in Printers’ INK’s Clearing House 
of Advertised Slogans. There are 
now 1,901 slogans registered in the 
Clearing House. There is no 
charge for this service which has 
helped many advertisers to avoid 
slogan duplication. 


Balanced Pencil, The. Swaherg Man- 
ufacturine ‘'o., Chicago, Til. 

Chest With the Chill In It The. The 
Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Durable and Washable Covering, The. 
The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

For the Man Who Drives or the Man 


ood to Eat and Good for You. The 
= Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, 


"aes for You and Good to You. The 
Original Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

High as the Alps in Quality. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
New York. 

- by Wire. The Servel Corp., New 

ork. 


It’s a Mighty Fine Pipe Tobacco.- 


J. G. Dill ee nga Richmond, Va. 

Justly Famous. Red Jacket Coal), 
W. M. Ritter Cake Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Keep the Weather Out. Ceco 
Weatherstrip Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kilis Bugs Wholesale. Colonial 
Chemical Corp., Reading, Pa. 

Kills Flies by the Roomful. Colonial 
Chemical Corp., Reading, Pa. 

Made to Blue Print. The Fostoria 
Screw Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Maid for Baby. The Corcoran Mfg, 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Make Life Sweeter. Brecht Candy 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

A Morning Shower—A Day of Sun- 
shine. The American Pin Co., Divi- 
sion Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Nourishing Food-Drink for All Ages, 
The. Landgren & Company, Inc., New 

or 

Packed Where Fiesty Produced. 
~~, Gordon Co., Rochester, 

Post Everlasting, The. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Prince of Soles. Alfred Hale Rubber 

o., Atlantic, Mass. 

Real Delight in Every Bite, A. A. G. 
Morse Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Rest Is Easy, The. Ernest Simons 
Mfg. Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Shine in Every Drop, A. 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Stif Brim Straw with the Soft Brim 
Fit, The. M Levy & Sons, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sweetest Pipe in the World, The. 
Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Styled for Young Fellows. Worn by 
All Fellows. Charles Levy’s Sons, New 
York. 

Taste Is There, The. Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There Is NO SLIP to the Tiger 
Claw Grip. Universal Skidless Chain 
Co.. Niles, Mich. 

They Look Real. (Toys.) Arcade 
Manufacturing Co., Freeport, IIl. 

Wipe-Clean Wall Covering, The. The 
Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

World at Your Finger-Tips, The. 
Senter’ Radio Corp., Worcester, Mass. 

You Can Put Them On in a Moment. 
a Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
onn. 


Solarine 





Parsons, Kans., “Republican” 


Appointment 
Fred Hicks, formerly with the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Parsons Kans., 
Republican. 
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7, 1925, represents the highest sustained aver- 
_ any six months period in the entire 
s, istory of The St. Louis Star. It iseven high- 
W er by 4,845 copies average per day, than 
the previous statement requ b 
d, the government, which included the 
T, series of articles by Ray Renard. 
The Chart reproduced below 
g- shows a graphic picture of 
the growth of e Star's 
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National Advertising Representative 
THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Now 
Shipping 


More than a 
Million-a-Month 


This headline tells the 
whole story, and it is 
nothing but the un- 
tainted truth. 


What we do for others, 
we can do for you. At 
least we think so, right 
this minute. 


1 Credit risks elimi- 
nated. 


2 Newsstand _prob- 
lems solved. 


3 Independent Na- 

tional Newsstand 
Distribution with 
none of its usual 
disadvantages. 


Perhaps we cannot help 
you, but neither of us 
will know until we get 
together and talk it over. 
No obligation at all. 


Write us and say that 
you might possibly be 
interested. We'll do the 
rest, and promptly. 


e 


EasTeRN DiIsTRIBUTING 
CoRPORATION 
National Distributors of 
Magazines 
15 WEST 37TH STREET 
New York City 
Wisconsin 2746-7 


j. la. 
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Poster Association 
to Discuss Results of 
Research 


66 HE Future of Outdoor 
Advertising Based on Re- 
cent Research,” will be the main 
topic of discussion at the conven- 
tion of the Poster Advertising 
Association. The association will 
meet at Kansas City, Mo., from 
October 27 to 30. Among those 
who will make the keynote of 
the convention the subject of their 
talks are: K. H. Fulton, George 
W. Kleiser, Harry C. Walker, 
H. C. MacDonald, George S, 
Olmstead, R. Lemay and I. W. 
Digges. The opening address 
will be made by W. W. Work- 
man, president of the association. 
The program follows: 
October 27, afternoon: W. W. Work- 
man presiding; reports of committees. 
October 28, afternoon: W. W. Work- 
man, presiding: Arthur Siegel, ‘“Co- 
operative Poster Advertising”; Clarence 
Lovell, ‘‘The Importance of Local 
Advertising Club Memberships”; Harvey 
Conover, “Creative Poster Ideas for 
Local Merchants’’; Tom Nokes, “(Clean- 
ing Up”; John D. Mishler, “Sincerity 
of Purpose’; Rube Robinson, “Choosing 
Subordinate Association Officers”; Mr. 
Nicholas, ‘‘Promoting Local Business 
by Hand-Painted Posters”; Robert In- 
man, “Identifying Poster Advertising 
as a Basic Industry in My City”; A, 
Norrington, “Friendly Relations with 
City and State Officials,” and Joseph 
Harris, “The Welfare Church Posters.” 
October 29, morning: Harry F. 
O’Melia presiding; Mrs. George Ripley 
and Mrs. S. Harvey Day, National Poster 
Art Alliance; George A. Pickens, gen- 
eral secretary, Missouri Association, 
“How Poster Advertising Can Help to 
Sell Missouri to the World”; Joseph F. 
Leopold, manager, South Central Divi- 
sion, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Our Common Interests”; Lou 
E. Holland, “Truth in Advertising”; 
Brice Smith, president, Consumers 
Bread Company, Kansas City, “Build- 
ing a Home Industry Through Posters,” 
and R. V. Mitchell, vice-president, 
Lithographers Technical Foundation, 
“Poster Advertising and Lithography.” 
October 29, afternoon: S. N. Holli- 
day presiding: Mrs. Harry Lilly, “The 
Relation of Industries to the Public”; 
Mrs. F. H. Littlefield, Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, “Co-opera- 
tion, Women’s Clubs and Poster Adver- 
tising Association in Civic Welfare”; 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president, ‘General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc., 
‘Refinements in Outdoor Advertising”; 
Dr. W. J. Stidger, “The Church and 
the Poster,” and E. Allen Frost, coun- 
selor, Poster Advertising Assn. ‘The 
Social Influence of Poster Advertising.” 
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ho is FAWCETT? 
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\- 

g Starting with only 

2 an idea in 1918, 

f today the owner 

r of five enterprises 

e 

r, doing an annual 

Ye ° e 

r business in excess 

X of $3,000,000.00. 

l. 

c- 

7 

a CAPTAIN WM. H. FAWCETT 

1 Magazine Publisher and Sportsman 

J Although a most picturesque character 

I in both the literary and sporting world, 

y ey Pans apt —— Ta eo 
s host o riends as ‘‘Captain Sag 

; COMBINED W. H. Fawcett is little known among 

s advertising men. 

“ CIRCULATION W. H. Fawcett is a veteran of both the 

4 pe a i ee and World a R 

* acquired much fame as an expert rifie- 

> = Ee Sans te See 

4 rap ooting Team to e pic 

: FAWCEl I Games in France. 

y Since his discharge from the Army in 

; MAGAZINES 1918, Captain Fawcett has built up five 

i — a = is ane the = 
sher 0 ive popular magazines, e 

? OVER owner of a prosperous Minneapolis bank, 

. ne, od retail —— s 4 

million dollar summer resort a equo 

| 500,000 Minn., and owns and controls the Twin 

. City Boxing Clubs. 

; MONTHLY Fawcett Publications have, in a few 

s short years, made a place for themselves 

in more than a half million homes 

. monthly, and with rigid advertising 

‘ censorship, and vigorous circulation pro- 

" motion campaigns, Fawcett Magazines 

2 are rapidly becoming important factors 

|- among magazine advertisers. 

e 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 

. Publishers of 

i TRIPLE-X **FAWCETT’S”’ **PARIS AND 

Z MAGAZINE MAGAZINE HOLLYWOOD” 

: X-Western X-Detective Human Interest — True An International Movie 

i X-Adventure Stories Stories and Fiction Magazine 

- Circulation Guaranteed | Circulation Guaranteed | Circulation Guaranteed 

4 100,000 00,000 100,000 
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=~ and now comes the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


A highly specialized group of localized automobile club 
publications located in select parts of the country. Each 
publication is distinct and individual, all of standard size 


and each with a FOUR COLOR PROCESS COVER. 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP:;, offered to 
National Advertisers as ‘a unit ON ONE ORDER 
AND ONE BILLING. Only one piece of copy; or 


one single plate (in color or in black and white) required 
to insure insertion in all i issues. 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP is sold on a certi- 


fied circulation basis. Orders placed now on a 12 time 
basis will insure insertion in present listed publications and 
such other publications which may be added to the group 
in 1926. 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP covers the national and 


local fields as no other group of publications can do. 


Details, sey ss, sample publica- 
tions will be gladly furnished on 
request. No obligations. Write or wire. 


2 


CLASS GROUP PUBLICATIONS 


(Incorporated) 
Executive and Publication Offices 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 25 West 45th St., Telephone Bryant 4297 
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New Government 
Directory Will Aid 
Advertisers 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HAT the recently published 
National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications will have a 
special value to national adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and the 
producers of copy, is strongly in- 
dicated by the following paragraph 
from Secretary Hoover’s foreword 
to the volume: 

“The direct purpose of any wise 
co-operative effort in the adoption 
of specifications is to secure con- 
structive application of scientific 
knowledge to service requirements ; 
to co-ordinate similar demands and 
eliminate unessential differences ; to 
balance increases in cost against 
probable service improvements, tak- 
ing full advantage of existing com- 
mercial varieties; and to formu- 
late adequate test or inspection 
methods—all this resulting in the 
development of greatly improved 
products, vital support to the Na- 
tional movement toward simplifica- 
tion of lines, processes, and business 
practices, and marked lowering of 
costs and prices. When such a co- 
operative undertaking combines 
Federal, State, and municipal 
groups, as in the present instance, 
we have the additional advantages 
of the unequalled facilities of 
Government laboratories in inves- 
tigation; the broadcasting, with 
Government approval, of many 
little known but excellent specifica- 
tions developed by private indus- 
tries; the prestige of Government 
specifications leading to wide 
voluntary adoption in commerce; 
and the unification of demand in 
vast purchases with incalculable 
benefit in raising and _ stabilizing 
the quality of American produc- 
tion.” 

The directory contains an ex- 
tensive list, arranged alphahetically, 
of all those commodities which are 
paid out of taxes, and a classified 
list of the specifications of these 
commodities formulated by public 
purchasing agencies and by other 
authoritative organizations having 
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national recognition. According to 
the introduction, in collecting the 
data of the directory, correspon- 
dence was carried on with more 
than 500 public purchasing organi- 
zations and $00 technical societies 
and trade associations vitally in- 
terested in specifications. 

That all this work has been re- 
sultful is shown by the compre- 
hensiveness of the directory. The 
book not only lists thousands of 
important commodities, but also 
indicates where the various speci- 
fications covering every item may 
be secured. It contains 379 pages 
and is handsomely bound. Copies 
are priced at $1.25 each, and are 
sold only by the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Agencies Luncheon Hosts to 
Publishers 


For the second time the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
took advantage of “A. B. C. Week” in 
Chicago to entertain publishers attend- 
ing the convention there. On tober 
15, asa rologue to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ annual sessions, the 
agencies were hosts to several hundred 
of the publishers at a luncheon at the 
Drake Hotel. 

O. C. Harn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Audit Bureau, 
spoke of the new and better under- 
standing being arrived at by adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers. Frequently in the past, he 
said, there had been ambiguity at- 
tached to many terms and expressions 
relating to circulations. He expressed 
the belief that the Audit Bureau has 
made itself a :ommon denom‘nator and 
a basis for improved relations among 
all factors in advertising. 

Others who spoke briefly at the 
luncheon were S. E. Thomason, pres- 
ident, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, James O’Shaughnessy, exec- 
utive secretary, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and James W. 
Young, vice-president, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Lor- 
ry R. Northrup, chairman of the West- 
ern Council of the agency association, 
presided at the gathering. 


Roofing Account for 


Milwaukee Agency 

The B. F. Nelson Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
Master slab shingles and Master thatched 
roofs, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Olson & Enzinger, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, of that city. A cam- 
paign, calling for the use of color pages 
in aaptes and business papers, is 
planne 
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Myers-Beeson-Golden 


Augments Staff 

William H. McIntyre and Joseph 
Albus, formerly with the Chilton Class 
gopee Company, Edwin E. Tevis, who 
ad been with the Schwartzkopf Studios, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Edward Fischer have 
been added to the art department of 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 





Freshman Company Radio 


Sales Show Large Gain 
The Charles Freshman Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of radio 
apparatus, reports gross sales for Sep- 
tember of $690,008, against $63,630 for 
September, 1924. 


T. J. Young with Philadelphia 


“Jewish Times” 

T. J. Young has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Times. e was formerly merchandis- 
ing manager of the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 
J. H. Adams Joins 
New Haven Agency 


J. H. Adams, formerly advertising 
manager of The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, has joined the staff of 
The Wilson it. Lee Advertising Ser- 
vice, New Haven, Conn. 
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L. J. Penney Joins Florida 


Realtors 

L. J. Penney has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of Highland 
Lakes, a realty development at Avon 
Park, Fla., which is owned by Bennett 
Associates, Inc. He was formerly en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Chicago, 
A campaign is to start in Schenectady, 
N. Y., about November 1. 

Roe S. Eastman, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, also has become associated 
with this development. 


Oct. 22, 1925 





New Advertising Business at 
Duluth 


J. R. Clemens has established an ad- 
vertising business at Duluth, Minn., un- 
der his own name. For the last two 
years he has been advertising manager 
of the Duluth Show Case Company 
and the F. S. Kelly Furniture Company, 
both of Duluth. At one time he was 
with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany. 


Cosmetic Account for Detroit 


Agency 
The Frederick H. Young Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of  cos- 
metics, has appointed C. C. Winning- 
ham, Detroit advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. News: 
papers and magazines will be used. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Starting with the issue of October 25th The Terre Haute Trib- 


une will change its mechanical requirements to the following: 


Size of page 
Width of columns 


8 Columns by 22 inches 
1214 ems 


The change is due to the installing of a new Hoe Octuple 
Press and stereotyping equipment giving the Tribune a plant 
double the size of the present one. 


The Tribune has led the second paper in 
Terre Haute over 


TWO MILLION LINES 


In Total Advertising for the past two years and up to Oct. Ist 


of 1925 leads the second paper over 


ONE MILLION LINES 


The Tribune is the only home owned, home edited, and home 
managed paper in Terre Haute and is celebrating its fiftieth 


anniversary. 


THE TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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New Accounts with Wade 
Agency 

The James Manufacturing Company, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., manufacturer of 
barn equipment, ventilating systems 
and poultry equipment, has appointed 
the Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising. In addition to 
its other activities the James company 
is operating an engineering service and 
a foundry, so that it will use six sep- 
arate lists of mediums and copy in its 
advertising plans. 

Other new accounts with the Wade 
Advertising Agency are: The Albert 
Dickinson Company, Chicago, poultry, 
dairy and hug feeds; The Moorman 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, IIl., 
mineral feeds, and The 
Manufacturing Company, 
radios. 


Chicago, 


Visiting Shriners Welcomed 
through Advertising 


A number of merchants of Kings- 
ton, Ont., welcomed a group of Shrin- 
ers, who recently held their fall cere- 
monial in that city, by means of full- 
page local newspaper advertising. The 
seal of the visiting temple was repro- 
duced, along with a complete program 
of the day’s activities. The names and 
businesses of the advertisers were placed 
in boxes along the sides and bottom of 
the advertisement. 


Campaign Started for Live 
Stock Show 


The American Royal Live Stock 
Show, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
from November 14 to 21, has started an 
advertising campaign in farm papers 
and newspapers in the Kansas City 
territory. This campaign is being di- 
rected by the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., Kansas City. 


National Campaign to Start on 
Biggs’ Colonial Furniture 


An advertising campaign in national 
publications will start on November 1 
on Colonial furniture reproductions, 
manufactured by the Biggs Antique 
Company, Richmond, Va. his cam- 
paign will be directed by Ralph L. 
Dombrower, Richmond advertising 
agency. 


Romance Chocolate Account 
with Kenyon Agency 
The Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass., maker of Romance 
chocolates, has appointed the Kenyon 
Company, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Bethlehem Newspapers Merged 

The Bethlehem, Pa., Globe, which 
recently bought control of the Bethlehem 
Times, has consolidated the two news- 
papers under the name of the Globe- 
mes. 


Westingale | 
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COPY 


7 HEN an advertising agency 
loses an account, copy is pretty 
sure to be at the bottom of the 
trouble. If you can please your 
client with copy the other part of 
your job is made easy. Isn’t this 
fact supported by your own experi- 
ence? Yet there is a tendency in 
most advertising agencies to ignore 
or to underestimate the importance 
of copy. Many of the men who 
bear the responsibilities of agency 
management insist that advertising 
copy is not read. Unfortunately, 
much of it isn’t read—because it is 
neither interesting nor instructive. 
How can you expect to be impres- 
sive with sweatshop copy that is 
written against time and weakened 
by sloppy diction? Those presi- 
dents and vice-presidents who have 
had no experience themselves in 
the production of copy are likely 
to think of the writer as a mere 
hack. Failing to appreciate his 
peculiar needs, they ask him to do 
his work under conditions that 
smother inspiration. Apparently 
they have not made the discovery 
that some of the most effective ad- 
vertising campaigns of recent years 
owe their success to copy alone. 
You will doubtless recall how a 
certain automobile was brought 
into instant favor not long ago 
through advertising that consisted 
of solid pages of copy. I did not 
write that copy, but, as you realize 
by this time, I am able to put my 
thoughts into good English, and 
hold attention. In addition to writ- 
ing, I edit copy, and have had 
training and experience that give 
value to my service as counsel. 
Owing to circumstances that inter- 
fere with my happiness in the posi- 
tion I am occupying, I shall be glad 
to hear from any responsible New 
York agency in which such abilities 
as mine would have proper recog- 
nition. Address “U,” Box 134, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











Is Your Sales Bulletin Board a Joke 


or a Helpr 


The Answer Depends On What Is Tacked on the Board 


Tue FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At the present time, we are operating 
a Bulletin Board for the benefit of our 
salesmen who sell and deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to bakers and Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast for Health to grocery 
stores. 

The size of this Bulletin Board is 
four feet wide and three feet high. 
There is a space in the centre of the 
board where all new notices are posted. 
There is just enough space for one 
new notice. When another Bulletin is 
received, the one that was just pre- 
viously posted is placed on the side of 
= board. None of the Bulletins stay 

on the board longer than a week. 
The Bulletins of importance are initialed 
by the salesmen. 

I have just counted fourteen notices 
which are on our Bulletin Board at the 
present time. It seems that there are 
too many notices which have a tendency 
to retard the effectiveness of the board. 

Most of the Bulletins are written on 
regular letterhead size paper, 8% inches 
by eleven inches. 

We also post samples of new 
tising material such as window 
cards, wrappers and newspaper 
tisements. 

We are wondering if you have any 
data on other organizations that are 
using a Bulletin Board of this kind. We 
would be interested in knowing what 
their plans are for making their Bulletin 

rd an honest-to-goodness sales getting 
plan. 

In addition to the Bulletin Board we 
also have a very large blackboard, ten 
feet long by four feet high. is is 
used for posting each individual sales- 
man’s daily, weekly and monthly sales. 
There is also space on this board to 
show loss or gain by each salesman 
during the same period of time of the 
previous year. 

In the margin of this board there is 
enough space to show our local news- 

paper schedule. We also show on this 

rd a set quota for the salesmen to 
reach. Also each month we feature in 
the margin of this board some particular 
phase of our business which ought to be 
pushed. As an example, during this 
month, we are featuring the fact that 
August is the time to push root 
business. 

There is also another large blackboard 
fifteen feet long by three feet high on 
which we post inspirational messages in 
the form of comments made by_ our 
President, Vice-President, Sales Man- 
ager and other executives. 

We would certainly appreciate any 
ee that you can give us along these 
ines. 


adver- 
strips, 
adver- 


Tue FieriscoHmMann Company 
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INCE receiving this inquiry 
from The Fleischmann Com- 
pany we have inquired among a 
number of manufacturing organi- 
zations which maintain large sales 
forces asking them whether they 
have anything out of the ordinary 
in the way of bulletin boards for 
their salesmen. Most of those 
whom we saw, and the others 
whom we queried by mail, were 
quite frank in replying that they 
are doing nothing in this respect 
which warranted any special com- 
ment. We did come across two or 
three manufacturers who are un- 
der the impression that their sales 
bulletin boards are somewhat out 
of the ordinary but we failed to 
agree with them. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
bulletin board maintained by The 
Fleischmann Company is typical of 
the bulletin board which is to be 
found in most large sales offices. 
It is really curious that this im- 
portant method of presenting 
timely information to salesmen 
should be so uniformly neglected. 
The general practice seems to be 
simply to make every effort to keep 
each inch of space well plastered 
with notices quite regardless of the 
importance of the message. An 
empty space on the board is looked 
upon as a sort of challenge, or, if 
not that, it is regarded as a con- 
fession that the sales department 
is not sufficiently prolific of ideas 
to keep the board completely 
covered. 


WORTH DOING RIGHT 


Of course, this is all wrong. 
The sales bulletin board is just 
about as valuable as the time and 
effort expended on it. If it is the 
result of haphazard, last-minute 
effort, the results it produces will 
be in direct proportion. 

Now we do not mean to say that 
a bulletin board is a vital need in 
the sales department. As a matter 
of fact, the material on most bul- 
letin boards is so innocuous that 
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Have You a Sales Manual 
—and How Practical Is It? 


The selling methods used by many manufac- 
turers are not in possession of the company— 
but locked up in the heads of their salesmen. 


A real Sales Manual is a proved up method by 
which salesmen can get the best average 
results—for the manufacturer’s own particular 
line—visualized in print. It is not a lot of 
bunk generalities about 








«“ . Our Sales Laboratory 
Attention, Interest, eae 6 
Desire etc. Building Sales Manuals 
’ * * * Analyzing Salesmen’s Work 
aw wer ey) ane 
: n esmen 
We have pot saa Field Training of Salesmen 
% Salesmen’s Remuneration 
successful Sales anuals _Splcsmen’s Ressuneration 
Successful because our own Dealer Selling Methods 
staff men went out as sales- ee ee 
men for the manufacturer Export Division 
Under the direction of ex- 
and proved up every step, ceptionally alte and access 
ful men, our port Division 
from approach to . closed establishes Distribution and 
order, by actual selling. Sales in Foreign countries, 
* * * affording complete Export 
ne m.., manufac- 
. turers who ve no export 
These Manuals also give departments of their own. 
our clients a definite speci- We also counsel export de- 
° ° artments wishing to increase 
fication for the selection and Nels enten, icles far detain, 











training of salesmen to elimi- 
nate those men who would not make good if employed and 
thus do away with heavy losses in turnover of men and 


volume of business. 
* * 7 


A most important sales manual angle today to manufac- 
turers of resale merchandise is that combination of methods 
whereby dealers may actively develop business in their local 
territories. One dealer in a small Iowa town of 5,000 
population made $4,000.00 on one product alone last year, . 
through the practical selling methods created for his use 
by the company. 


Sales directors interested in any phase of our service may 
discuss the subject in confidence with Mr. Regan by ap- 
pointment. We serve agencies as well as manufacturers. 


MARQUIS REGAN, Incorporated 


Sales Counselors, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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The Eyes of 
the Nation. 


are on the Mississippi Coast. People from 
all over the United States are coming to 
what has rightfully been called the ‘‘Riviera 
of America’. Property values are steadily 
rising; millions of dollars are being spent 
on spacious hotels, attractive homes, paved 
roadways and other impr ; 
conditions are g 


The Daily Herald “Covers The Coast”— 
from Waveland to Pascagoula—with a cir- 
culation of over 5,000. Manufacturers can 
profit by cultivating this prosperous and 
growing market through The Daily Herald. 


THE # DaIty HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 











For your housea book 
in the fine manner {dis- 
tinguished in text and 
format & impeccable 
in presswork } may be 
inspired by our exhib- 
it. Write for booklet. 


CurrieER &? HarForp L# 


Seleétive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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the salesmen would never miss 
either the notices or the board. 

On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that a sales bulletin board 
can be made a. worth-while aid in 
carrying out the plans and efforts 
of the sales executives. The very 
first thing to be learned is that, as 
in everything else, it is quality and 
not quantity that counts. One or 
two messages of timely help and 
importance will do far more good 
than a dozen or more notices of no 
earthly interest or ‘aid to anyone 
outside of the man from Mars. 
Again, these bulletin boards would 
be made more interesting to sales- 
men if the various things which 
are posted or tacked on them were 
placed there with something ap- 
proaching the skill that is used in 
laying out an advertisement. The 
same principles of attracting and 
holding attention apply in both 
cases. A bulletin board which has 
its notices tacked on in a neat and 
attractive fashion will have more 
salesmen standing in front of it 
reading it than a bulletin board 
with the messages cluttered hap- 
hazardly in every nook and corner. 

This, however, is not the most 
important principle to observe in 
planning the sales bulletin board. 
The most important feature is the 
message or messages which the 
board carries. If the salesmen 
learn from experience that these 
messages are of practical assistance 
to them in their daily work they 
will make it a point to examine 
the board regularly. When the 
material is of little value the bul- 
letin board becomes the butt of 
many a joke. 

After all is said and done, 
though, it is at least questionable 
whether the bulletin board is as 
valuable as a message placed on 
the salesman’s desk. But many 
salesmen have no desks. When this 
condition exists, the bulletin board 
is about the only feasible method 
of getting printed and typewritten 
notices to the attention of the men. 
Where the salesmen have desks, 
however, the extra time required 
to furnish them with personal 
copies of all messages will usually 
be found to have been profitably 
invested.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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New Engraving Company 
Formed at Des Moines 


The Commercial Engraving Company 
has been formed at Des Moines, Iowa, 
by A. P. Rainsburg and his son, R. R. 
Rainsburg. The new company will 
start operating about November 1. 
‘A. P. Rainsburg had been head of the 
engraving department of _ the Des 
Moines Kegister-Tribune. He had been 
with that paper for twenty-two years 
and his son had been in the same de 
partment for fourteen years. 


G. M. Hard with 
J. W. Gannon Agency 


G. M. Hard has joined the staff of 
|. W. Gannon & Company, Jnc., New 
York advertising agency, as account 
executive. He had been advertising 
manager of the United Profit Sharing 
Corporation, New York, for the last 
two years. 


Floricultural Account for 
Charles Advertising Service 
The Indian Spring Peony and Bulb 
Farm, Baldwinsville, N. Y., has ap 
pointed The Charles Advertising Ser- 
vice, New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Floricultural and _ general 
magazines will be used during the com 
ing year. 
New Accounts for Mitchell- 
Faust Agency 

The Steele-Wedeles Company, Chi- 
cago, Savoy food products, has ap- 
pointed the Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. George Forman 
& Company, Chicago, investment bonds, 
have alse placed their advertising with 
this agency. 


New Advertising Business for 


Detro:t 


Warren L. Kelley and Arthur J. 
Hoehn have started an advertising busi- 
ness at Detroit under the name of 
Kelley-Hoehn. Both Mr. Kelley and 
Mr. Hoehn were recently with Camp- 
bell-Trump & Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 


Memphis “Press’’ Advances 
C. A. Moore 


C. A. Moore, who has been with the 
Memphis, Tenn., Press for the last 
year, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Aetna Insurance Company 
Appointment 


The Aetna Insurance Company, 
ford, Conn., 
Crosby, 
licity. 


Hart- 
has appointed George E. 
Jr., as superintendent of pub- 
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People 
Jook at 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Franctaro 


Qhronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


it , Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
paw York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Most artists sell 
fingers We maintain 
that in advertising 


illustration ers 
but the tinge 


Ol 
creators 
not just illustrators 
MARTIN ULLMAN ULLMAN 


250 Park Avenue udios™ New York 
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Ot: producethe entire 
advertising campaign— 
illustrated letters, 
folders, catalogues, 
broadsides, posters— 
when quality is a factor 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 











Are You Using Letters 


In Your Business? 


Do You Know What You Can 
Do With Letters? 
To Hold Your Present Business 
To Get New Business 
To Hold Good Will 
To Decrease Sales Cost 
To Back Up Salesmen, Etc., Etc. 
‘THE Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion is com of over 500 leading 
Producers of Sales Letters located in all 
the leading cities of the U. S. and Canada. 
It has in course of preparation a 
et on 


“What Letters Can Do for 
Your Business” 

Pg booklet, written for the M. A. S. A. 

y John Howie Wright, will be ready on 
La 26. It will be sent to all execu- 
tives who ask for it 
WENGER on their letterhead. 
TG Write for your copy 
Do this now. Just 
hand this magazine to 
your secretary or 
stenographer. 


Mail Advertising 
Service Association 
International 
20 East 18 Street 
New York City 





LOOK FOR IT! 


By this emblem 
M.A.8.4. members 
ore known. 
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Atlanta Over- 


subscribes Advertising 
Fund 


Atant is to be nationally 
advertised as the result of the 
completion of a campaign to raise 
a fund for this purpose. The goal 
of the campaign was set for $250,- 
000 and, after an intensive three- 
day drive, the campaign went over 
the top. When the final returns 
are audited, it is expected that the 
total amount raised will be ap- 
proximately $275,000. 

The idea of a campaign to make 
known the advantages of Atlanta 
to the people of the nation is 
credited to W. R. C. Smith, head 
of the W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Company, Atlanta. As president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
he recommended the campaign to 
his associates who endorsed the 





plan. 

William Candler was appointed 
general chairman of the campaign 
committee. The city was divided 
into fifteen districts and a captain 
appointed for each district. Each 
captain had a team and, in all, 600 
volunteers called upon selected 
prospects. 

It will be the purpose of the 
campaign to advertise Atlanta 
primarily but, to some extent, the 
advantages of the State of Georgia 
will receive mention. The handling 
of the fund is in charge of a com- 
mission of twelve members, repre- 
senting commercial and civic in- 
terests. This commission will work 
out the details of the campaign, 
such as mediums to be used, etc. 





Salina “Union” and “Journal” 
Merged 


The Salina, Kans., Union has been 
merged with the Journal, of that city, 
and the two pape1s will henceforth ap- 
pear as the Journal. R. J. Laubengayer, 
who recently purchased the Journal, will 
be publisher of the coml:ined paper and 

oy F. Bailey, who had been manager 
of the Journal, will be general man- 
ager. E. C. Woodward has been made 
local advertising manager and C, P, 
Parker will be in charge of the national 
advertising. Mr. Woodward had _ been 
editor of the Union and Mr. Parker 
was with the Journal. : 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency will represent the Journal. 
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A New 
CURRENT HISTORY 


A Unique Source of Information on World Happenings 











Unusual 
TEFANSSON 
Article 


New Cover! 
New Features! 
More Illustrations! 
Four Color Advertising! 


Rate Remains 


$200 a Page 


28% Gain in Lineage Over 1924 
79% Gain in General Advertising 
34% Gain in Publishers’ Advertising 
~ Gain in Financial a 
in Less Than 6 Months 
November Print Member 
99,000 Copies Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Write for Analysis of Subscribers 
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Salesmanager 
Available 


Broad experience in 


FOOD 


and 


KINDREDPRODUCTS 
PRESENT em- 


ployed in respon- 
sible executive position. 
Desires change for ex- 
cellent personal and 
business reasons. Knows 
grocery trade, wholesale 
and retail, from years of 
personal, selling con- 
tact; as well as success- 
fully directing large force 
of salesmen. Practical 
knowledge of export 
business from years of 
actual experience. Thor- 
oughly capable of plan- 
ning extensive, national 
sales campaign, or for the 
big markets of the coun- 
try; and capable of hand- 
ling selling organization 
of any size. Prepared to 
go anywhere. Large fol- 
lowing and in position 
to control nucleus of 
strong sales force. While 
present earnings are 
large, pleasant and agree- 
able association will be 
important factor in mak- 
ing new connection. 
Correspondence invited 
in mutual confidence. 


Address 
“R,” Box 132, care Printers’ Ink 
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Period Extended for 
Registration of ‘Trade- 
Marks in China 





HE Chinese Government has 

agreed to an extension of the 
term for registration of trade- 
marks in that country, according 
to the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
extension is for the period of six 
months, from June 30 to De- 
cember 31, 1925. The American 
Chamber of Commerce at Shang- 
hai has been urging this exten- 
sion, so that American owners of 
trade-marks may have further op- 
portunity to protect them. 

Up to June 30, 1925, only 245 
American trade-marks had _ been 
granted registration under the new 
Chinese trade-mark law, which 
was enacted on May 3, 1923. 
America stands fourth in the list 
of countries which have registered 
trade-marks, Japan leading with 
1,221. China comes next with 965, 
then Germany with 941, followed 
by Great Britain with 589. Other 
countries and the number of their 
registered trade-marks, are: Hol- 
land, 10; Sweden, 10; Switzerland, 
7, and France, 1. These statistics 
are furnished by the American 
Chamber at Shanghai. 

In commenting upon these fig- 
ures, the American Chamber says, 
“Tt would appear that there are 
still a number of American trade- 
marks used on commodities sold 
in fair quantities in China which 
have not registered under the new 
trade-mark law in China. The 
Chamber considers the question of 
trade-mark registration in China 
of very great importance to 
American firms.” The Chamber 
urges American firms to register 
under the new law as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Appoints George B. David 
Company 


The Hollywood, Fla., News has ap- 
pointed the George B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, New York 
and Chicago, as its advertising represen- 














tative in the Eastern and Western ter- 
ritories. 
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Insurance 
Advertisers to Get Views 
of Local Agents 


N keeping with its principal 

theme of “Let’s Get Down to 
Fundamentals,” those attending the 
convention of the Insurance Ad- 
yertising Conference will hear the 
views of several local agents, from 
different parts of the country, on 
how advertising can best assist the 
agent. The convention will be held 
at Boston from October 26 to 28. 
Discussions on “New Visions of 
Our Opportunities,” ‘Tie-up of 
Advertising and Salesmanship Ef- 
fort,” and “Better Understanding 
of Field Problems,” are included 
in the program as sub-divisions of 
the general theme. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, will an- 
nounce the winner of the Hol- 
combe Trophy Competition, which 
will be awarded to the insurance 
company that has produced the 
most outstanding and resultful 
piece, or campaign, of advertising 
material during the last eighteen 
months. 

A general exhibition of insur- 
ance company advertising will be 
held. Ray C. Dreher of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Company, is chair- 
man of the exhibit committee. 

The outline of the program as 
arranged is as follows: 


Ralph E. Morrow, manager, Rough 
Notes Publishing Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., “‘Selling Material That Helps 
Sell”; Walter C. Hill, vice-president, 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
“Moral Hazard in the Insurance Busi- 
ness,” and “Are. We Advertising Our 
Losses?”; C. C. Parlin, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, “What Is 
the Public’s Reaction to Insurance Ad- 
vertising?” and Grover F. Miller, Mil- 
ler Brothers Agency, Racine, Wis., 

R. Messinger, Everett, Mass., and other 
local agents will talk on “How the 
Company Can Help the Local Agent 
through Its Advertising Department.” 

In addition to the above, John 
Howie Wright, editor of Postage, 
Homer J. Buckley, Chicago, Leon A. 
Soper. sales promotion manager, the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn., 
and Miss Alice E. Roche, Newark, 
N. J., will discuss direct-mail oppor- 
tunities. R. E. Pratt, the Travelers’ 
Health Association, Omaha, Nebr., will 


present the results of tests made of, 


metered mail, 
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Sectional 


Representatives 
WANTED 


An advertising company sponsoring 
a new syndicated advertising service 
is interested in obtaining a number 
of experienced sales representatives 
or sales organizations for different 
sections of the country. This service 
covers an entirely undeveloped mar- 
ket and is a fertile field for money 
making to those who can intelligent- 
ly present our offering. Advertising 
selling experience in any of its 
branches is desirable, but not es- 
sential to favorable consideration. 


Although introduced but a few 
months ago this service has gripped 
the imagination of the field it covers 
and contracts have been signed by 
a great number of stores throughout 
the country. Many desirable terri- 
tories are still available and to those 
who can meet our ideas as to experi- 
ence and trustworthiness we are 
ready’ to make a liberal commission 
arrangement with drawing account. 


THE GREY ADVERTISING SERVICE. INC. 
The Grey Mudus 


128 WEST }isr STREET. ~ NEW YORK 








Man With Unusually 
Well-Rounded Sales and 
Advertising Experience 


seeks a position as a junior ex- 
ecutive under a Big Time Sales 
Manager, or in an agency or ad- 
vertising department of manu- 
facturing concern. 

Two years college—summers in 
production end of manufacturer. 
Brass tack knowledge of production 
as it fits into the necessities of sales. 
Had charge of advertising dept. of 
a branch office of a world-wide con- 
cern, and went abroad to study and 
formulate advertising plans for this 
concern in Europe. Made intensive 
study in France and England where 
facilities of branch offices gave me 
contact with the most important 
European heads of American agen- 
cies. Followed this with two years of 
practical selling in the United States. 
Can offer an unusually balanced 
knowledge of American and Export 
merchandising and sales problems 
and intelligently co-ordinate sales 
and production functions. 

Address “J,” Box 277, care of P. I. 
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Advertising Agencies 
Do You Need Me? 


Advertising Salesman 
Merchandiser 

Ideas and Plans 
Copy Writer 

Layouts 


Have had long, hard experience 
in all phases of agency work. 
Know my business thoroughly, 
have run my own small agency, 
and have worked on a number of 
large accounts. Can furnish un- 
questioned proof of ability. Can 
afford to start at $6,500, with 
some arrangement for participa- 
tion after | demonstrate. Ad- 
dress “M,"’ Box 130, Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 











Printing Executive 


Wanted 


By prominent establishment in 
New York City, to take charge, 
with title of Managing Direc- 
tor, of the office and mechanical 
forces. He must have the fol- 
lowing qualifications: a prac- 
tical knowledge of high-grade 
production, particularly in the 
pressroom ; should know how to 
do color printing; should have 
ability to manage employees and 
to turn out work economically 
and promptly. Substantial sal- 
ary, with participation in the 
profits additional. Write, giv- 
ing full particulars. Corre- 
spondence absolutely confiden- 
tial. Address “Managing Di- 
rector 300,” care of PRINTERS’ 
INK WEEKLY. 
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A Sin to Wear 
Spectacles? 





American Optical Company Be- 
came an Advertiser When It 
Found Out That an Enlightened 
Generation Holds Ancient Ideas 
on Eye-Glasses — Summary of 
Convention address. 





N the tombstone of the man 

who invented spectacles there 
is an inscription which asks the 
Lord’s forgiveness for the sin of 
having made the discovery. 

That inscription represents a 
resentment against glasses, born 
of ignorance, that has persisted 
from that time on, according to 
H. C. Ray of the American 
Optical Company. 

Because the American Optical 
Company is very much alive to the 
fact that such a prejudice against 
its product still exists, it is using 
educational advertising in order to 
eradicate it. 

Mr. Ray related this in an ad- 
dress which he made before the 
New England Advertising Clubs at 
Springfield, Mass., last week. 

His company has been a national 
advertiser for about three years. 
Before that time, it had not paid 
much attention to the subject of ad- 
vertising. Its business has grown 
to large proportions without ad- 
vertising and without direct con- 
tact with those who prescribed its 
products for the public. Later, that 
contact came through the purchase 
of some sixteen jobbing houses 
and the establishment of about 
150 branch offices. Advertising 
came next because of curiosity. 
The number of successes that had 
been attributed to advertising made 
the American Optical Company 
wonder what advertising could do 
for it. 

It set out to find if there was 
value in advertising for itself and 
took about a year’s time to find 
out. 

It was this investigation which 
convinced it that the spectacle was 
just about as misunderstood today 
as it was during the time of its 
invention. It found among those 
who wore glasses that no one was 
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proud of the fact. And it found 
among those who did not wear 
glasses no desire to have an eye- 
sight examination because of the 
fear that such an examination 
might lead to glasses. 

From this investigation, the com- 
pany reasoned in about the follow- 
ing manner: America is not eye 
conscious. But it is tooth con- 
scious. Advertising has made it 
tooth conscious. Let us see if we 
can make it eye conscious through 
advertising. 

From the beginning, the object 
of American Optical advertising 
has been to make America eye con- 
scious. “That is still the objective 
of our advertising,” said Mr. Ray. 
“And,” he continued, “we are well 
pleased with the progress that we 
have made under our advertising 
program. Our advertising pro- 
gram for the future is an ex- 
pansive one.” 


New Account for Lawrence 
Fertig 


The Fulton Mercantile Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Lawrence Fer- 
tig Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. Mail-order publications are 
being used. Merle Spandau, who for- 
merly conducted an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name at Pittsburgh, 
is now operating the Fulton company. 





Wrigley Earnings Increase 

The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, reports net profits, after 
charges, of % 558,839 for the first nine 
months of 1925. his compares with 
$6,758,835 in net profits for the same 
period in 1924. Net income for the third 
quarter of 1925 was $2,798,383, against 
$2 360, 323 for the third quarter of 


C.¢ c Swearingen with “Motor 
World Wholesale” 


Charles C. Swearingen has been ap- 
ery managing editor of Motor 
Vorld Wholesale, Philadelphia. Until 
recently he was assistant advertising 
manager of the Miami, Fla., Herald. 
He formerly had been automobile editor 
and manager of automotive advertis- 
ing of the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal. 


H. V. R. Palmer Joins 

Case-Hoyt Corporation 
Howard V. R. Palmer has joined 
Ge Case-Hoyt Corporation, Rochester, 
Until recently he was director 


i secretary of the Sheffield-Fisher 
Company, of that city. 
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Young Copy Man 
Wanted 


Western Agency leading 
its field in city of 300,000 
wants young pliable-minded 
copy man. 

Experience will count— 
but is secondary to natural 
insight and aptitude, which 
we expect to judge from 
correspondence. 

Applicant should have a 
settled preference for living 
in the West and give his 
reasons. 

Policy of this agency is 
to admit to partnership 
such employees as prove 
their capacity and desire 
this opportunity. Address 
“V.."” Box 135, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


An Agency Executive 
Seeks New York or 
Chicago Connection 


A thoroughly trained agency 
sales and contact man wants to 
be allied with one of the con- 
spicuous agencies in New York 
or Chicago. 





He is a college man, 37 
years old. Married and has two 


children. 


In an agency, of which he 
is an officer, there seems to be 
little to sell beyond personal 
service and with this condition 
he has sold and is handling 
an extremely large billing of a 
national character. 

Preceding agency work he was 
a successful advertising manager 
and publication man. 

‘Salary $12,000 with opportu- 
nity to grow with billing. 

Address “W," Box 136, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 
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Last ane the di- 
at One a of F. W. 
oolworth and 

Dollar Company reduced 

the good-will item carried on the 
balance sheet from $10,000,000 to 
$1, charging surplus with $9,999,- 
999. As originally capitalized the 
entire common stock of $50,000,000 
represented good-will, and at the 
time of capitalization was called 
plain water by many bankers. Yet 
investors have had such faith in 
the demonstrated earning power of 
the company’s stock over a long 
period of years that on the day 
the directors reduced the good-will 
item to $1 the public valued the 
original Woolworth stock at ai- 
most $800 a share. Thus investors 
valued intangible assets at several 


Good- Will 
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hundred million dollars above the 
value of the net tangible assets, 
This difference between the valua- 
tion set upon intangible items in 
the balance sheet by the public and 
the value set by the directors 
brings out again an interesting fact 
about good-will that warrants more 
than passing notice. 

As A. C. Ernst said, in an article 
which appeared in PRINTERS’ InxK 
March 19, 1925, “A record of earn- 
ings has greater influence on the 
price of shares than the value of 
tangible assets.” 

In any concern such tangible 
items as bricks, mortar and ma- 
chinery are all means toward the 
end of greater profits. Such tan- 
gibles can be accurately appraised 
but depreciate rapidly when earn- 
ing power diminishes or disap- 
pears. Good-will is the demon- 
strated ability to earn’a profit over 
a period of years in excess of a 
normal interest return on the in- 
vested capital. When advertising’s 
value in the good-will item is con- 
sidered in this connection it, too, 
like an investment in machinery, is 
a means to the end of continued 
profit in the future. 

To quote Mr. Ernst again, he 
says that while all money spent 
for advertising over a period of 
years is not an expense that can 
be capitalized and carried on the 
books as an asset, “the effect, how- 
ever, . which induces the public 
to buy the advertised article is 
reflected in good-will and as such 
it can be properly capitalized and 
made a part of the selling price 
of a business in the event of 
sale.” 

The Woolworth advertising in- 
vestment is mainly in the advertis- 
ing value of the limited price of 
the products sold by the Wool- 
worth stores. 

The writing down by the direc- 
tors of the Woolworth company 
of its good-will item from _ its 
$50,000,000 value in 1912 when it 
comprised 76.8 per cent of the 
compay’s total assets to the $1 
valuation of today will undoubtedly 
lead to a further study on the part 
of executives, bankers and the in- 
vesting public as to the real mean- 
ing of good-will and its different 
meanings in valuation. 
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Grief in House - to - house 
selling, to para- 


House-to- phrase an old line, 
House Selling int what — she 
used to be.” ; 

The success of companies like 
Fuller Brush and Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills has sent an army 
of manufacturers and wholesalers 
into house-to-house selling. And 
they all have gone into it with the 
fond hope that they could repeat 
the history of Fuller brush or 
Real Silk hosiery. 

Many of the late arrivals in the 
use of that form of selling are 
not even going to be able to reach 
first base. They can’t get the 
salesmen. One of the most com- 
mon inquiries made at the Print- 
ers’ INK offices these days is one 
which in one way or another asks: 
“How can I get house-to-house 
solicitors? Classified and even 
display advertising is not bringing 
applicants.” Manufacturers using 
this selling method tell us that even 
offers of drawing accounts made 
in’ “help wanted” advertisements 
that seek canvassers are failing to 
pull even a single reply. 

So far as we can determine, 
there are certain basic reasons why 
concerns that are going into house- 
to-house selling are unable to get 
canvassers. In the first place, the 
number of people who will take 
such a job is fairly limited, and is 
especially almost definitely limited 
in a time of general prosperity. In 
the second place, that limited supply 
has been gobbled up by those com- 
panies that were pioneers in this 
tield of selling. And finally, those 
companies that have had real ex- 
perience’ in house-to-house selling 
have realized that they have to 
have prestige and consumer ac- 
ceptance for their product in 
order to hold their sales staff. 
This means consumer advertising. 
There is no other answer. Fuller 
and Real Silk Mills both advertise 
heavily in order to acquaint con- 
sumers with their products and in 
order to prepare an entree for 
their canvasser. 

In view of present circumstances 
and in view of the lessons that 
have been learned in house-to-house 
selling, our advice to any manu- 
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facturers thinking of using this 
method of selling would be “Go 
very slow! Investigate! Study 
eveiy fact you can find before 
you act!” We want also to offer 
some advice to those manufacturers 
who are now trying for sales suc- 
cess by the use of this selling 
method. To them we say: You 
cannot begin to build up a house- 
to-house sales staff by advertising 
for men. You must first adver- 
tise to the consumer. You must 
advertise for two reasons: (1) 
To acquaint the consumer with 
your product; and (2) to dignify 
your proposition so that a can- 
vasser will feel proud to take it 
on. Then, perhaps, you may be 
able to get some canvassers to re- 
ply to your “help wanted” adver- 
tisements. 


Is the Bulb In its issue of 
Embargo Aug. 27, PRINT- 
Fair? ERS INK pub- 
a lished an article 
about the Government’s embargo 
on the importation of narcissus 
bulbs. The net of the article was 
that the embargo would not be 
likely to harm advertising. In 
fact, E. R. Sasscer, executive offi- 
cer of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, took the position that the 
prohibition of foreign narcissi 
would undoubtedly so stimulate 
the home growing of these bulbs 
that in the long run there would 
be more advertising of them than 
there had been at any time in the 
past. 

Additional information coming 
to us since that article was printed 
confirms its main contention that 
this embargo will not materially 
affect advertising. Most of the 
advertisers of narcissi are dealers 
in a large line of seeds and nursery 
stocks. It is not conceivable that 
the elimination of one item from 
the line will cause any diminution 
in the advertising of these houses. 
Even the specialty import houses 
deal in lines that consist of many 
numbers. These houses will not 
stop their advertising or cut down 
on their catalogues simply because 
they are unable to advertise nar- 
cissi. They will turn their adver- 
tising over to tulips, hyacinths and 
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other bulbs that are not on the 
embargo. 

So from the standpoint of ad- 
vertising, the effect of this em- 
bargo may be disregarded. In 
other respects, though, the em- 
bargo will cause inconvenience if 
not actual harm. We have re- 
ceived a letter from Paul F. 
Richter, general manager of Henry 
F. Michell Co., the Philadelphia 
seed house, in which he shows 
clearly that the embargo was put 
into effect too suddenly and that 
the industry did not have time to 
import enough propagating stock 
to give the domestic growing of 
these bulbs a sufficient start. Mr. 
Richter says that the Department 
of Agriculture has given the bulb 
growers in this country only three 
years to do what it took 300 years 
to accomplish in Holland. 

The Garden Magazine and 
Home Builder claims that the im- 
portation of narcissi has been run- 
ning a little better than 100,000,000 
bulbs annually. It says that under 
the most favorable circumstances 
this country can produce only 
about 8,000,000 bulbs yearly. That 
seems to show that the Federal 
Horticultural Board has practical- 
ly wiped out the narcissus business. 

Viewing the matter from the 
viewpoint of the consumer, the 
fellow who has been buying the 
bulbs, there seems to be a pretty 
well-defined notion that the em- 
bargo is unnecessary anyway. Any 
gardener will tell you that all the 
pests in the world are here al- 
ready. There is no room for any 
more. As we understand it, the 
embargo against narcissi was made 
in behalf of the onion. In days 
gone by flies that infest the nar- 
cissus have been said to switch 
over to the onion, but authorities 
claim that there is no proof of 
this. Certainly onions seem to be 
strong enough to hold their own. 





The Tide An account of 


the Tide Water 
Water Oil Oil Sales Cor- 


Experiment poration cam- 
paign against substitution appears 
elsewhere in this issue. It is a 
long time since an advertising 
drive has caused as much talk as 
this Tide Water effort. The talk 
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is both favorable and unfavorable, 

The consensus in the trade seems 
to be that the campaign justifies 
itself if it can be put over. How- 
ever, many wise heads are being 
shaken as to the outcome of the 
venture. “Too daring” are the 
words their lips are mumbling. 

Other critics of the campaign 
say that certain big oil companies 
are partly responsible for the sub- 
stitution which exists in the trade, 
particularly in New York City, 
in marketing their inferior grade 
oils and gasoline. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
the fact remains that no dealer has 
a right to misrepresent what he is 
selling, even though he gives some- 
thing better than what is asked for, 
Substitution is permissible if the 
buyer is told what he is getting, 
It is not permissible if the buyer 
is deceived. 

After all, the gasoline business 
is only going through what many 
other industries have experienced. 
It is difficult to make consumer ad- 
vertising function 100 per cent un- 
less it is possible for the ultimate 
buyer to be sure that he is getting 
what he wants. Without brand 
identification, advertising is bound 
to be partially wasted. 

If the Tide Water effort demon- 
strates that it is possible to carry 
a brand name through to the con- 
sumer with such a difficult product 
to trade-mark as gasoline, it will 
have rendered yeoman service to 
advertising. 


Perfume Account for Harry C. 
Michaels Agency 


The Lionel Trading Company, Inc., 
New York, has placed its decried 
account with the Harry Michaels 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
The Lionel company is the American 
agent, for Vigny, of Paris, maker of 
'Golliwog” perfume and toilet accesso- 
ries and for Corday, also of Paris, maker 
of “Toujours Moi” perfume. Magazine 
and newspaper rotogravure space is being 
used for both the Corday and Vigny 
products. 





Changes in Richards Agency 
John V. Hughes, who has been a 
member of the research department of 
the Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
ew York advertising agency, has been 
appointed assistant to the space buyer. 
udley Hale, recently with the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, Inc., has 
joined the service department of the 
Joseph Richards agency. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Sixth of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 


83.9% coverage of advertisers 
of automotive utilities 


During 1924 advertisers of automo- 
tive utilities bought $7,310,920* ad- 
vertising in thirty-five national peri- 
odicals and farm papers. 


Of this total 83.9% was used by the 
subscribers to the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications listed on the opposite 


page. 


Consumer advertising in one form of 
media—newspapers or periodicals— 
is an excellent index of the compara- 
tive activity of that industry in other 
forms of advertising. 


This field as well as all industries 
that are large buyers of advertising, 
can be covered most effectively 
through PRINTERS’ INK and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


*Curtis Publishing Co. analysis of advertisers of automotive utilities. 
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Sixth of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 


Leading national advertisers 
of automotive utilities 


These advertisers who bought 83.9% 


of the space are 


covered with one or more subscriptions to the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications 


A. C. Spark Plug Co. 

Allen Auto Specialty Co 
American Bosch Magneto Corp 
American Chain Co., Inc. 
Appleton Electric Co. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 


Bassick Mfg. Co. 

tiflex Products Corp. 

Boston Varnish Corp. 

Boyce & Veeder Co. 

Budd Wheel Co 

Buffalo Specialty Co. 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 


Celluloid Zapon Company 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 


Clymer Mfg. Co. (Div. Fyrac Mfg. 


0.) 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Co 


Dayton Eng. Laboratories Co. 
De Jon Electric Corp. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Dill Mfg. Co. 


E. I. du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Eaton Axle & Spring Co. 
Eclipse Machine Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Fisher Body Corp. 
Fulton Co. 
Fyrac Mfg. Co. 


Gabriel Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Harrison Radiator Corp. 
Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 
Hollingshead Company, R. M. 
Houde Engineering Corp. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Indiana Piston Ring Co. 
Indian Refining Co. 


Kingsley- Miller Co., The 


<laxon Co. 


Las-tick Patch Mfg. Co. 
Locktite Patch Co. 


Martin-Parry Corp. 

Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Miniature Incandescent Lamp Corp. 
Moto-Meter Co., Inc. 

Motor Improvements, Inc. 

Motor Products Corp. 

Multibestos Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


National Lead Company 


Pennzoil Co. 

Perfection Heater & Mfg. Co 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


Raybestos Co. 

Remy Electric Co 

Rex Mfg. Co. 

Ruckstell Sales & Mfg. Co. 


Save the Surface Campaign 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., 

Shaler Co., C. A. 

Simoniz Co., The 

Standard Oil Co. 

Standard Varnish Works 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 

Sun Oil Co. 


Texas Company 


Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
Tide Water Sales Corp. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United Motor Service, Inc. 
Vacuum Oil Company 


Valentine & Company 
Van Cleef Bros. 


Warren Watson Co., John 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 











Advertising Club News 


Community Advertising Survey 
Started 


The Department of Commerce, with 
the co-operation of the American Com- 
munity Advertising Association, has 
started a community advertising sur- 
vey. uestionnaires are being sent out 
to civic leaders throughout the United 
States. The data compiled will be 
published in the form of a trade 
information bulletin by the Department 
as a guide to municipal executives, 
chambers of commerce, advertising 
clubs and others interested in effective 
community publicity. 

The questionnaire was submitted by 
Charles F. Hatfield and Don E. Mowry, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the American Community Advertising 
Association, following a conference with 
Secretary Hoover. 

* * * 


Convention Badge Adopted by 


Insurance Conference 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence has adopted an official, permanent 
badge to be worn at conventions and 
other gatherings of the Conference. It 
will be introduced at the next con- 
vention, to be held at Boston, Octo- 
ber 26 to 28. The badge has the Truth 
seal of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
at the top, beneath which appears hori- 
zontally the word ‘‘Co-operation.” A 
card for the name and address of the 
delegate appears in the centre, just 
above the line “Insurance Advertising 
Conference.” At the bottom, a printer’s 
rule, a pencil and pair of scissors, sym- 
bols of the advertising craft, are crossed 
over an insurance policy. 

*x* * * 


Junior Club Elects Honorary 
Members 


Charles C. Green, president of the 
New York Advertising Club, Clifton D. 
Jackson, secretary, Grover A. Whalen, 
Gilbert Hodges and William H. 
Rankin, all were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the New York Association of 
Young Advertising Men in recognition 
of the co-operation which they have 
given the junior club. 

* o + 


Heads Cleveland Women’s 
Club 


Mrs. Adah M. Graves has _ been 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Cleveland. Mrs. 
Graves is Cleveland representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

+. & s 


Made Vice-President of 


Sacramento Club 
At a recent meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club of Sacramento,  Calif., 
W. B. MacLane was elected vice- 
president. 
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Reference Group Re-elects 
Officers 


Col. Henry H. Burdick, of R. L, 
Polk & Company, Detroit, was re. 
elected president of the Directory and 
Reference Media Department of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the Worid, 
at a meeting recently held in conjune- 
tion with the North American Direc. 
tory Publishers Association at New 
York, H, J. Farnham, of the Price & 
Lee Company, New Haven, Conn., and 
R. L. Polk of the Polk company," De- 
troit, were re-elected vice-presidents. 
E. j._ Loranger, of the Polk company, 
New York, is secretary-treasurer. Wil- 
son H. Lee, of the Price & Lee Com- 
pany; George W. Overton of The Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, and 
Mr. Polk, will represent the department 
on the National Advertising Commission, 

~ + * 


San Francisco Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


The Advertising Club of San Fran- 
cisco has appointed Louis A. Colton 
vice-general chairman, and chairman of 
the finance committee, in connection 
with the convention to be held next 
July at San Francisco by the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association. 

The following committee chairmen 
have also been appointed: Harold H. 
Yost, attendance; E. L. Lomax, ac- 
commodations; Otto Hesemeyer, ex- 
hibits; S. W. ‘MacLewee, entertainment; 
x. 3. "Bidwell, speakers; C. H. Woolley, 
transportation, and J. H. Wadsworth, 
publicity. 

~ + * 


New Bedford, Mass., to Have 
Club 


A number of advertising men_ re- 
cently held a meeting at New Bedford, 
Mass., for the — < organizing 
an advertisin club. committee 
which included Ralph F Purrington, 
Joseph Mechaber, William Hirshon 
and A. H. Andrews, was appointed to 
draft a set of by-laws. 

* * . 


Scranton Club Directs 
Community Drive 


The Advertising Club of Scranton, 
Pa., is managing a campaign in con- 
nection with the raising of a $600,000 
Community Chest fund for Scranton 
charities. 

* 


* a 
Heads St. Paul Club 


M. M. Goodsill has been elected 
president of the Town Criers of St. 
aul, Minn. He is advertising director 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. The 
St. Paul club recently held a joint 
meeting with the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. 
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Will Present Painting of Penn 
to Poor Richard Club 


Sir Charles Higham, of London, has 
bought and is sending to the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, a_ large 
painting by Allan Stewart, showing 
Charles II presenting to William Penn 
the charter to a grant in America now 
known as the State of Pennsylvania. 
This picture hung in the Royal 
Academy in London. The painting will 
be hung in the Poor Richard Club’s 
new home when it is dedicated early 
in November. a o 


G. F. McKinney Heads Kansas 
City Bureau 


George F. McKinney has been ap- 
ointed chairman of the Kansas City 
etter Business Bureau. He had been 
vice-chairman and succeeds Lou E. 
Holland, who, as recently reported, is 
now head of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. L. E. Rudd, former 
president of the Kansas City Advertis- 
ing Club, has been appointed a member 
of the board of — of the Bureau. 
. * 


Magazine Club Meets 


The Magazine Club, New York, met 
last week at the Hotel Roosevelt. The 
meeting was addressed by Senator 
James J. Walker, Democratic nominee 
for Mayor of New York. 

The next meeting will be held on 
October 26. Frank D. Waterman, Re- 
ublican nominee for Mayor of New 
fork, and Charles S. Whitman, for- 
mer Governor of New York, will speak. 

7. » + 


Cincinnati Agency Council 
Meets 


Miss Catherine Gano, of the Con- 
solidated Artists, Cincinnati, was the 
principal speaker at the first meeting 
of the season of the Advertising 
Agencies’ Council of Cincinnati, which 
was held recently. Miss Gano dis- 
cussed ‘“‘How the Artist Likes to Work 
With the Advertising Agency.” Meet- 
ings will be held monthly. 

* * * 


Toledo Women’s Club to Give 
Silver Cup 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Toledo, Ohio, will give a silver cup to 
the women’s club member of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which makes the most signal achieve- 
ment in Better Business Bureau co- 
operation. 

a * . 


Grand Rapids Club Manages 
Tourist Camp 


_ The Grand Rapids, Mich., Advertis- 
ing Club successfully managed and 
financed a tourist camp at Grand 
Rapids this summer. The camp pro- 
vided many conveniences for the ac- 
commodation of visiting tourists. 
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Poor Richard Club Honors 
C. Harold Vernon 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
tendered a luncheon last week to C. 
Harold Vernon, of London, honorary 
vice-president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. The 
luncheon was attended by 200 repre- 
sentatives of Philadelphia advertising 
interests, including members of the Poor 
Richard Club and the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women. 

Mr. Vernon went to Philadelphia 
especially in the interests of the adver- 
tising convention to be held at that city 
next year. He said that British adver- 
tising interests are co-operating to make 
the delegation to hiladelphia the 
largest ever sent out from the British 
Isles to any advertising convention. 

~ . oa 


Rowe Stewart Appoints Poor 
Richard Chairmen 


Rowe Stewart, general chairman of 
the advertising convention committee of 
The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
has appointed the following committee 
chairmen: 

Harry L. Appleton, auditoriums and 
accommodations for general and de- 
partmental sessions; orbert A. Con- 
sidine, reception of foreign visitors; 
A Delaplaine, hotels; William B. 
Tracy, committee on Schuylkill River 
pene. J. A. Lutz, publicity; Joseph 

. Simpson, Poor Richard Club con- 
vention headquarters; John Clark Sims, 
general reception committee; Leonard 
Ormerod, convention promotion, and 
Bartley J. oe, finance committee. 

* * 


Golf Trophy Won by 
Rochester Club 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club won 
permanent possession of the _ silver 
trophy donated by Chandler Wells, of 
Buffalo, by winning the final tournament 
recently played with the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club at Buffalo. John Day, 
president of the Rochester club, headed 
the winning team. 

*” . . 


Danbury, Conn., to Have 
Advertising Club 


Advertising men of Danbury, Conn., 
have organized a ge ge | advertising 
club. A permanent club will be formed 
at a meeting to be held on October 28. 
Officers temporarily elected are as fol- 
low: Harry S. Palmer, president; 
Joseph S. Landsman, vice-president, and 
Harold J. at tes secretary-treasurer. 

* 


F. H. Mantor Heads San 
Francisco Bureau 


The board of directors of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club has ap- 
pointed Fred H. Mantor manager of 
the Better Business Bureau. Elliot 
M. Epsteen is general counsel for the 
Club and Bureau. 








The Little 


HE Phoenix Mutual Life In- 


surance Company of Hartford, 


Conn., was one of the first life 
insurance companies to explore the 
possibilities of using advertising to 
sell insurance. While other com- 
panies were admitting that there 
might be some value in the use of 
advertising, Phoenix was setting 
about to find out. At that time 
most life insurance companies were 
putting forth the fact that the high 
commissions paid insurance solici- 
tors prevented them from adding 
an advertising appropriation to 
their sales expense. 

This was no barrier to Phoenix. 
It called together its sales force 
and suggested that salesmen and 
company go in partnership in 
financing a national advertising 
campaign. The salesmen accepted 
the proposition. The effect of this 


arrangement has been to make the 


company feel that it is a trustee 
investing funds for its salesmen. 

Consequently it has, from the be- 
ginning, endeavored even more 
than if it was spending only its 
own funds, to make every adver- 
tising move bring returns to its 
sales force. 

The Schoolmaster sees evidence 
of this desire of the company to 
get the utmost out of advertising 
for its salesmen in every piece of 
literature the company gets out. 

Lately he has noticed an idea 
in the company’s direct-mail adver- 
tising that has possibilities of being 
applied in fields other than life in- 
surance. 

One of the basic aims of 
Phoenix advertising is to get pres- 
tige for the company and conse- 
quently easier entree for its sales- 
men to their prospects. National 
advertising does this. The com- 
pany knows that its national adver- 
tising, cannot reach all of the pros- 
pects on all of its salesmen’s lists. 
Yet that is what it wants to do. 
And that is what it is doing. 

After a national advertisement 
has appeared in publications, the 
company puts that advertisement 
to work in dignified direct mail. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Every prospect on its salesman’s 
list gets a letter on a four-page 
folder of good stock. Only two 
pages are used. The first outside 
page carries an individually ad- 
dressed message that has the ap- 
pearance of being especially typed. 
The message itself is concerned 
with only one point on life in- 
surance. It covers that point in 
brief fashion; it says that its sales- 
man (giving his full name) wili 
call to give further explanation in 
a few days, and then calls atten- 
tion to the fact that inside of the 
folder there will be found infor- 
mation on this same subject that 
should be read in anticipation of 
the salesman’s call. The informa- 
tion inside the folder is a reproduc- 
tion of the company’s latest ma- 
tional advertisement. 

If the company’s reasoning that 
its national advertising gets an en- 
tree for its salesmen is sound, then 
the use it is making of this na- 
tional copy in direct mail is a very 
logical step for it to take. 

* + oa 

New England has been tak- 
ing stock of itself. It is try- 
ing to find out what it needs; what 
it has gained and what it has lost. 
The Schoolmaster heard a number 
of addresses on this subject at a 
convention of New England Ad- 
vertising Clubs in Springfield last 
week. And while he was thinking 
about the problems that these ad- 
dresses had touched on, along 
came W. M. Gordon, of the S. D. 
Warren Company, with a cheer- 
ing address. Before Mr. Gordon 
was half through, the Schoolmaster 
knew that New England hadn't 
lost its Yankee ingenuity. 

Mr. Gordon was talking about 
Warren advertising and was dis- 
playing an advertisement showing 
an entrance to a retail store and 
headed something like “Advertis- 
ing Wore Down This Dealer's 
Doorstep.” “You may notice in 
this picture,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“that there are two steps and that 
only the upper step is worn. The 
artist forgot to paint a wornout 
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CHURCHILL: 


Cfirom THE FACTORY 
windows of our clients Neufeldt 


& Kuhnke at Kiel, Germany, the 
Kiel Canal is in view on three sides. 
The Levensauer Bridge with its lofty 
towers and the Prince Henry Bridge 
famous for its unusual construction 
are interesting features to be seen. 
This part of the Kiel Canal is wider 
than the Hudson at any point. 

The factory is equipped with highly 
perfected labor-saving machinery and 
careful provision is made for the welfare 
of the 2100 employees. 

In addition to the N & K radio special- 
ties, widely known in America, Neufeldt 


& Kuhnke make a great variety of scien- 
tific instruments and machines for world- 


wide sale. 
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H.B. LE QUATTE, President 
5O UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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The Largest Daily Cir- 
culation in the Entire 
West! 


Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1925 


181,785 


—a gain of 7,505 over the same 
period of last year! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg.. 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 




















THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 


Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 


THe Twin Ciry SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 











The SIAMESE TWINS of SELLING 
Sales letter and catal - 

ovat: ouTer ples in one envelope. All reach 
DUBL-DUTEE “TWIN” MAILER 

helps you sell when customers’ 

strongest, costs the least. Write for samples 
and prices. nufacturers’ Agents Wanted 


customer in same mail. 
Twin’ r 

interest is greatest. Simplest, 
CommercialEnv.Corp.3024Lemp,St. Louis, Mo 





SALES MANAGER 


Experienced in office and field. 
Competent to completely handle 


small organization, or act as 
assistant in large one. Age 29, 
married, prefer Eastern location. 
Address “*A,”” Box 138, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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lower step. Well, that advertise- 
ment brought thousands of letters 
that told us about the lower step 
and asked how it could. be whole 
and smooth while the upper one was 
worn out. We answered all of 
those letters by saying: “People 
were sO anxious to get into that 
merchant’s store because of his 
advertising that they leaped over 
the first step.” 

Then Mr. Gordon immediately 
passed on to another such experi- 
ence. He held up a picture that 
was a close-up of two men in a 
club car—an elderly man and a 
young man. The young man had 
a hat on, the older man didn’t. 
“We didn’t think that this matter 
of a hat on a young man would 
start a rumpus. In a club car you 
can find men with or without hats. 
There is no rule. But this pic- 
ture brought in a flood of letters 
accusing us of showing disrespect 
to old age. We wrote these people 
saying: “The young man is a sales- 
man for a hat company, and is 
displaying Model No. 47.” 


* * * 


There was another New Eng- 
lander who had a story that shows 
that the “Old Man Yankee Inge- 
nuity” is still alive and kicking. 
It was a story, which, like those 
told by Mr. Gordon, has a point 
for advertisers. 

This speaker was John S. Law- 
rence, chairman of the executive 
committee of the New England 
Conference. In telling this story, 
he was speaking as an officer of 
Lawrence & Company, selling 
agents for hosiery and other tex- 
tile products. Here is his story: 

“It is becoming almost a habit,” 
he said, “to say that we are losing 
our cotton industry. I feel com- 
petent to speak of that industry, 
and it may be typical of others. 
Although the percentage of cotton 
spun, as compared with that spun 
in the South during the last 
twenty-five years, has fallen, and 
although all goods cannot be made 
profitably in New England, the 
total number of pounds spun in 
New England has increased, the 
number of spindles has increased, 
the number of mills has increased, 
and the population of our textile 
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165 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 


Bauer & Black 


[Expenditures in 1924] 
Newspaper Advertising 


$150,000 


Magazine Advertising 


$141,061" 


Farm Paper Advertising 


$4,746 — 


Bauer & Black individuals who are 
readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


A. BAUER President Yes Yes 
W. A. TainsH = Secretary - es 
H. C. Martuison Sales Manager 

H. B. Crow Assistant Sales Manager 

C. H. SicLer Assistant Sales Manager 

R. V. Beucus Advertising Manager 

W. J. McDonatp Assistant Secretary 

F. D. GREENE Sales Department 

T. S. Parrerson Sales, Department 

J. R. Stronecker Secretary (N. Y. Office) 

*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
*** Compiled by Agricultural Publishers Association. 
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Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


Americanfiunberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 




















National Miller 


Established 1895 
4 \ _Monthty Business and Technical 
rnal covering the Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mills The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 























Advertising Manager 


Four years with present company, 
well-known financial house, as ad- 


vertising manager. Previously 
with commercial and manufactur- 
ing organizations. 

I would bring to a job need- 
ing youth, patience, training and 
the instinct for doing the right 
things, at least a fair approxima- 
tion of the needed ability. 

Age 28. Present earnings $7,000. 


Address “‘L,” Box 279, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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centres has increased. If I may 
venture a prediction, those mills 
that have proper organizations for 
styling, merchandising and adver- 
tising, who meet the constantly 
shifting demands of the public; 
who produce what people want, 
when they want it, and where they 
want it, and those situated in com- 
munities that want them to suc- 
ceed, may thoroughly be relied 
upon to supply their community 
with income, prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

“T can illustrate what I mean 
from our own business. We had 
great difficulty in marketing our 
hosiery until we adopted the policy 
of producing what our own em- 
ployees themselves wanted to wear. 
We found what they wanted, 
others wanted, and by meeting 
their taste we enlarged our market 
to the benefit of not only the mill 
and its employees, but the local 
butcher, baker and_ candlestick- 
maker as well.” 

How’s that for Yankee inge- 
nuity? 

* * * 

Way back in July, the School- 
master clipped from one of the 
drug trade papers, an advertise- 
ment of the Packer Manufactur- 
ing Company which he intended to 
talk about before the Class. The 
advertisement offered to supply re- 
tail druggists with a card headed: 
“Travel Needs—Forgotten Any- 
thing?” The card was ruled in 
half, vertically, and down the 
length of each column was listed 
a number of products which are 
considered essential when one 
leaves for a vacation. The left- 
hand column contained a list of 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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sixteen traveling essentials for 
women and the right-hand column 
a similar number for men. The 
only reference to Packer was a 
line at the bottom of the card. 
The card was planned for counter 
display purposes. 

It was the Schoolmaster’s 
thought at the time that not many 
dealer helps are designed to be of 
such practical assistance as “was 
this one. For this reason, it 
pleased him to see, in the Sep- 
tember issues of drug-trade papers, 
that Packer is offering the same 
card to dealers for fall use. The 
company informs retailers that the 
card may be used most any time 
for counter display purposes, since 
people travel throughout the year. 

What was even more pleasing, 
however, was a reference made in 
this piece of copy to the fact that 
within two weeks after the card 
had been offered to dealers, over 
1,400 merchants wrote in request- 
ing it! After such a demonstra- 
tion of his ability to pick a win 
ner, the Schoolmaster feels that 
he is entitled to strut around with 
his thumbs in his vest and an “I 
told you so” expression on_ his 
face. 

a + * 

The founder of one of America’s 
great silk houses formulated a 
guiding principle which has been 
an essential plank in the company’s 
policy ever since. The rule which 
this pioneer silk man laid down was 
that no one in authority in the busi- 
ness should ever conduct himself 
so as “to make a woman cry or a 
man swear.” 

The Schoolmaster has _ been 
thinking occasionally about that 
rule for several years. As he 
grows older he appreciates the more 
what a great rule it is. A business 
man who has run his affairs so that 
neither his employees nor his cus- 
tomers have had cause to weep or 
to swear, has succeeded both as an 
executive and as a man. Alas, how 
very few executives measure up to 
this high ideal. 

At first thought it might be sup- 
posed that only a spineless molly- 
coddle could run his business with- 
out causing either weeping or 
swearing. It’: would seem as 
though he were too easy-going to 
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PREMIUMS AND 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


—We save our customers on cost of premi- 
ums ‘all overhead expense, all investment 
in merchandise and all worry and bother 
J buying, handling and distributing pre- 
miums, 


—We give our customers the benefit of 
25 years’ experience in the premium busi- 
ness. 


—There is no charge of any nature for 
our Service except as represented by the 
small profit on jobbers’ cost of premiums 
ordered, Premiums are paid for after de- 
livery to the customers of our patrons. 
They are guaranteed against damage and 
dissatisfaction, 


—tThe cost of this Premium Service is very 
much less than the expense involved in 
purchasing, stocking, packing and deliver- 
ing from a department of a single con- 
cern. The saving in detail is very great. 


—-Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ine. 
199 Franklin Street New York 


~ Can You Sell — 
Lithography in 
Chicago? 


For the man who can, and 
has proven he can, there is 
a job waiting. He will 
represent an old established 
Lithographing Company 
that has always borne an 
unblemished reputation for 
Quality of work and integ- 
rity of business ideals. 











The man wanted must be 
fit in every way to repre- 
sent such a Company. 


If you are that man write 


to “T..” Box 1335, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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This Letter Sold 
‘ $63,393 in 10 Days/ 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
tell you how to increase 
your sales and _ decrease 
your selling costs with Direct 
Mail, back up your sales- 
man and sell small towns 
without salesmen. 
With one letter a - 
chant sold $63,393.00 in 
10 days; another sold $22,- 
896.20 in 30 days. 
Send 25c today for latest issue of POSTAGE 
and copies of these two letters. Tells how 
to write result getting letters, 
folders, booklets, house magazines. 
$2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
selling ideas. 


ostage Magazine 


Dept. C2—18 E. 18th St., New York 











We Seek 
A Copy Man 
With Sound Vision 


A man, preferably now 
employed, who can see the 
opportunity in the utility 
field in money and in the 
satisfaction of sound ad- 
vancement while doing 
worthwhile work. A man 
who makes his pen talk 
sense in an interesting way. 
Write, in confidence, why 
you are this man. Address 


*X,"’ Box 128, Printers’ Ink. 























ART director 


with agency and art organization experience 
on nationally-known accounts, available No- 
vember Ist. Makes modern layouts and can 
do finished work in all mediums. Excellent 


letterer. Knows sources of art work and is 
thoroughly familiar with all branches of 
mechanical producti luding color plate 


meking. . . . Box 0 24, Printers’ Ink 
+ a aaaaad 








Am getting married and must seek 
new connection that does not require 
continuous traveling. 

All-round advertising—mechanically- 
creative—selling experience; merchan- 
dising, editorial and other faculties 
gained through present seven years’ 
connection with large trade paper. 
New York connection preferred, Ad- 
dress “‘N,” Box 131, Printers’ Ink. 
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run a business successfully. But 
on further consideration it will be 
realized that spineless managements 
can cause just as much weeping 
and swearing as a management 
that drives its employees and is 
ruthless in dealing with its cus- 
tomers. To keep employees, cus- 
tomers and stockholders happy a 
business must be efficiently con- 
ducted. The unsuccessful busi- 
ness cannot pay its employees good 
wages, give satisfaction to its cus- 
tomers or keep stockholders from 
both crying and swearing. 
o 


The Schoolmaster has often com- 
mented upon the necessity for talk- 
ing in words the prospect can 
understand. So often the man with 
goods to sell, who writes about 
them, is using long-necked jargon 
instead of short, understandable 
words. 

An advertising agent sent the 
Schoolmaster a. few days ago a 
newspaper clipping which em- 
phasized this necessity once more. 

A State forester in Oregon was 
riding along the road when he saw 
a camper who was drinking con- 
tentedly out of a roadside spring 
which had just been condemned 
as unsafe. Above the spring was 
a large sign which said: “This 
water is contaminated.” When the 
sign was pointed out to him the 
camper said: “Well, I’ve never 
tried this brand, what kind of 
spring water is it?” Whereupon 
the forester had to take down the 
sign and write in its place, “This 
water is rotten—not fit to drink.” 


W. H. Webb Purchases Gray 
Agency 

_ Ward H. Webb has purchased the 
interests in the Gray Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., of 
Warren W. Burgess and Linn D. 
Johnson. Mr. Webb has been vice- 
president of the agency. Mr. Burgess, 
who had been president and Mr. John- 
son, who had been secretary and trea- 
surer, have resigned. 


Gabriel Snubber Reports Net 
Profits 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, reports net profits 
of $1,087,259 for the nine months 
ended September 30. Net profits, after 
charges, for the quarter ended the same 
date, were $317,059. 
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Restaurants Must Back Adver- 


tising with Service 

Better no advertising than advertis- 
ing which the house does not support 
by service to its customers, was the 
keynote of an address made recently 
before members of the National Res- 
taurant Association meeting at Detroit, 
by E. R. Parsons, advertising manager 
of the Mills Restaurant Company, Co- 
iumbus, Ohio. 

“Today there are advertisers still 
who expect, through extravagant state- 
ments, to lure reluctant dollars to their 
coffers, ” Mr. Parsons said. “Advertis- 
ing is as worthless as a bad check to 
the restaurateur who is unwilling to 
labor in the back-end of his establish- 
ment. It is a certainty that the res- 
taurateur who advertises increases the 
necessity for close personal supervision, 
for he must deliver the goods as ad- 
vertised. 

“There is no more doubt about what 
advertising will do for your business, 
if your policy is sound, than there is 
that tomorrow will come. Tomorrow 
is here—it is the day to begin building 
prestige for your business. Advertising 
will increase your volume, and it will 
increase the respect of the public to- 
ward your business and the industry.” 


Martin Horrell with Charles 
Daniel Frey Agency 


Martin Horrell, formerly with the 
Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., has joined the 
staff of Charles Daniel Frey Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Chicago. 


R. E. Ross Joins Albert Frank 
Agency 

Raleigh E. Ross, who for the last six 
years has been a copy executive with 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, St. 
Paul, has joined the Chicago staff of 
Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, to engage in copy and contact 
work. 


John R. Humphrey Company 
Opens Office at Louisville 


The John R. Humphrey Company, 
Lexington, Ky., advertising, has opened 
an ice at Louisville, Ky. enry 
Richardson, formerly of the toutes 
Paper Company, is manager. 


Campaign Planned for New 
Brunswick Hotel 

A er ge advertising campaign in 

a number of large cities in the United 


States is being planned by the Admiral 
Beatty Hotel, St. John, N. B. 
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Head Bookkeeper 
Wanted 


Experienced, by an old estab- 
lished New York City mercantile 
company, wholesale. Permanent 
with a good future for one will- 
ing to work and who can give 
results. Requirements: Chris- 
tian, very highest integrity and 
references and bond. One hav- 
ing a position, wishing to better 
himself preferred. Give full 
details, age, and salary desired. 
Address “K,” Box 278, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTE 


! 
: 


A MAN OF PERSONALITY AND REAL 
SALES ABILITY WHO CAN PRODUCE 
BUSINESS FOR A PROMINENT GENERAL 
PUBLICATION OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 
ISOFFEREDAN UNUSUALOPPORTUNITY 
- SALARY ORCOMMISSION. WRITE BOX 





410, 250 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK city. 














If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘E.,”" Box 23, 
Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN 


Wide experience on national ac- 
counts with several of America’ 8 fore- 
most agencies and art 

Box Q 25, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Publication Wanted—Publishers of two 
successful trade magazines desire to pur- 
chase a third. None too large and none 
too small. Strictest confidence assured. 
Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


Get your copy of our Bulletin 
of Publishing Properties for Sale. 
Address HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., 
345 Madison Ave., New York City. 


An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
le a name, including postage direct to 
the consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


ARGENTINE OPPORTUNITY 
for American manufacturers. Spanish- 
American Manager sailing November, 
desires non-competitive American line to 
represent through branch office in Buenos 
Aires. Translation and Export Service 
may be handled through home office. 
Address Ginard & Company, Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Salesmen for widely known art service. 
An opportunity where appearance is 
just as essential as brains. Address 
Box 368, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesmen 


Must be experienced in selling window 
displays and direct advertising. Our re- 
productions are made without the use of 
metal plates. Something  differerit. 
Western Photogravure Company, 1821 
Berteau Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A business-getting agency salesman 
can purchase substantial interest in grow- 
ing Southern agency. Three months, on 
straight commission basis, to prove 
ability with sale of interest in case ser- 
vices have resulted satisfactorily. Prac- 
tically virgin field with good reputation 
for us should make this easy for a good 
man, Tell all about yourself, in con- 
fidence, to Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer Also Artist Wanted by 
rapidly growing Miami agency, should 
be fast, experienced in real estate copy, 
must be ready to report Miami Novem- 
ber first and sign contract for six 
months. Good salaries start, more later. 
Living conditions not perfect but you 
will make real money and spend winter 
in Florida. Rush particulars, samples of 
work, salary desired, etc. Special de- 
































livery or wire Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter—as Sales Correspondent 
who can get inquiries and make sales by 
letter. Must understand the human mind. 
Graphic Arts Training or mechanical ex- 
perience desirable. Sell yourself in first 
letter. Box 385, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
who understands advertising direct-by- 
mail and display, desired for the city of 
Chicago by large lithographic house. 

An opportunity for a good salesman to 
become associated with a long-established 
and very progressive institution. Ad- 
dress Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 








ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


An experienced, aggressive as- 
sistant sales manager over 30 is 
wanted by a manufacturer selling 
nationally advertised equipment 
to farmer and hardware trade. 
The position is a permanent one 
—on a.salary basis with a 
splendid growing organization, 
permanently established. The 
right man can step in and do a 
real job. Give full details 
about yourself in first letter, 
telling full details about posi- 
tions held, experience and quali- 
fications. Box 379, P. I. 











ARTIST WANTED 


Splendid Opportunity With 
Rapidly Growing Agency 


We require immediately the ser- 
vices of an experienced all ‘round 
man—capable of creating striking 
layouts and dummies and carrying 
them thro ugh to completion. Must 
be adept at figures, lettering and 
design in pen and ink, wash and 
color. 


The right man will be offered an 
exceptional opportunity. We are a 
medium-sized organization placing 
a substantial volume of business. 
Working conditions are ideal. The 
location is Washington, D. C.—a 
delightfil city in which to live. 
Starting salary will depend on the 
man—and there will be increases 
as deserved 


Call with samples, or phone for 
appointment Sunday or Monday, 
October 25 or 26. 

G. G. TAUBER 
Pennsylvania Hotel—N. Y. C. 
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Larue Artist Wanted—Who can 
create work of distinctive character, no 
rete aching or lettering or small-newspaper 
stuff. Several high-classassignments ready. 
The man we accept is now getting prob- 
“7 $60 per week cr more. Mail samples 
state salary required to J. M. Elliott, 
The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—High-calibre salesman of 
advertising space possessing thorough 
knowledge of automotive accounts and 
agencies in Metropolitan section and 
vicinity. Must have ability to secure 
entrée to high class executives and agency 
men, and must be able to produce the 
business. The proposition is of the best. 
Direct your inquiry in confidence to 
Box 367, Printers’ Ink 


LAYOUT MAN 


We have an unusual opportunity for an- 
other layout man in cur art department. 
The man who fills this job must be suf- 
ficiently experienced in agency layout 
work to be able to make rough sketches 
in pencil, wash, and color—sketches 
suitable for client approval. His work 
will cover all forms of advertising: mag- 
azine, newspaper, outdoor and dealer dis- 
play. 
The salary will be moderate at the start 
but there will be plenty of splendid op- 
portunity for growth. 
Apply by letter only, 
E. F. Molyneux. 
Newell-Emmett Company 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


B.: 








addressing our Mr. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Get into the Mail Order Business 
We furnish catalogues, merchandise, 
etc. Write for information. Depart- 
ment 29. H. Reisman & Co., 551 Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


Acme Coin Mailers 








Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Assistant to Advertising or Merchan- 





dise man; artist, layout, production 
and copy ability; secretary, four years’ 
experience. Address Box 382, care of 


Ink. 


Printers’ 





. 
Accountant Executive 
Age 32, married, Protestant. Well edu- 
cated. Old enough to have had wide and 
valuable experience, and to be steady and 
reliable. Young enough to be open 
minded. Full details of qualifications and 
experience on request. Box 380, P. I. 





AGENCIES! 
Art Work Trouble You? 

Here’s an antidote! In exchange for 
office space, I will assume responsibility 
for your art supply on a free-lance basis 
your own prices. As a successful 
free-lance artist of wide experience, I 
will produce work of the highest quality 
when and as you desire it. Let us talk 
it over. Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 


—at 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Has expert knowledge of copy, cuts, 


correspondence and make-up of publica- 
tions, also familiar with detail of agen- 





cies. Married. Box 372, P. 
YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in preparing direct, local 
and national publication advertising; 
catalogues, sales letters, etc. American, 
Protestant, good character, appearance, 
personality, references. Box 375, P. I. 





COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 


Having outgrown present field, desires 


connection with large agency. Location 
immaterial. Age 28, married. Salary 
nominal. Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 





I WILL GAMBLE 
my sales-managing and mail-order 
ability against a real opportunity. Small 
salary and commission on direct results 
expected. Unusual sales record as Sales 
and Advertising Manager, especially 
direct mail. Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND CONTACT 

Two years leading N. Y. 4A agency; 
seven years publishing. Plan, write, sell; 
buy art, engraving, printing; create and 
follow-through direct-mail, etc. N. " 
University trained, married, twenty-nine. 
Will prove myself at moderate salary. 
Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


TO A MID-WEST PUBLISHER 
BANKER OR MANUFACTURER 
Here’s the kind of man I’d pick for an 
assistant. He should know agriculture, 
have had writing and advertising experi- 
ence, a lot of sales training and the 
ability to understand men and work with 
them. He should have done his wander- 
ing, gotten his experience, and bring 
seasoned judgment to a permanent job. 
He should be a college man, employed, 
married, and earning at least $4000. He 

is available. Write Box 374, P. I. 


A Business Getter! 


Advertising and sales promotion 
manager with 15 years’ successful 
experience, now open for position 
with live manufacturer or publisher. 
Have broad advertising and merchandis- 
ing knowledge; able copy writer and keen 
buyer of printing. Willing to start on 
reasonable terms if position holds real 
opportunity. Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY SALESMAN 


During past year put on accounts with 
annual net 300 per cent over drawing 
account. Can get accounts and hold them. 
28 years old. 2 years in present position. 
Salary $5,200 and percentage on business 
secured over $100,000. Excellent refer- 
ences as to ability and character. Em- 
ployers know I intend change and reason 
frankly given. Must give 30 days’ notice. 
Will carry no accounts with me—nor 
from future employers. Accept position 
only with reputable agency. Address 
Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 
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Effectiveness of an agency’scopy is quickly proven by the 
mail order test. Recommending an expenditure of 30% 
less money than invested last year, the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company increased the business of the Tyrrell Hygienic 
Institute 50% — a conspicuous copy achievement. 


Wn. H 
RANKIN 
ata dvertising 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Phone: Murray Hill 9300 Phone: Randolf 6600 


Albee Bidg. Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. Bankers Trust Bldg. 32 Front St. West 
Washington Akron Philadelphia Toronto 


San Francisco London 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
increases leadership in 
radio advertising 


Last month announcement was made that August, 
the first month of the radio season, had found The 
Tribune ahead in total radio lineage among Chicago 


newspapers. 


September figures increase that lead and place The 
Tribune definitely ahead in radio advertising in 


Chicago. 








Tribune News American _Herald- | 
Examiner | 


August 12,423 8,769 12,317 3,005 | 
September 41,847 31,009 27,081 19,439 | 
| 


Total 54,270 39,778 39,398 22,444 | 























Of The Tribune’s 54,270 lines 87% was advertising 


placed by radio manufacturers. The Tribune has © 


long been the preferred medium of reputable 
manufacturers and dealers in the radio industry. 


The Lhicago Tribune 


irHe THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (fh 








Circulation Over 670,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 
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